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■^ T is, perhaps, more difficult to write one's autobio- 
°hIh° graphy than to write anything else. One is so tied 

^jjlj^ down to facts, tliat it is difficult to get clear of 
"leading-strings," especially if it is to be an honest 
narrative. There is at all times such delicacy in speaking 
of one's self, that impartiality is hardly to be expected ; and 
many details are often omitted in consequence of the same 
feeling. These objections always occurred to me as a serious 
difficulty in the way of an autobiography; but of late years 
certain occurrences have led to the adoption of an advice 
repeatedly, and, no doubt, conscientiously tendered. It is 
true, that few can explain doubtful things as well as one's 
self; but I feel that I have perhaps spoken out in a way 
that may not be appreciated, respecting some who have 
paid the debt of nature " before me," and of others who 
still cling to the walls of their prison. 

In this publication, such as it is, I feel, nevertheless, that 
there is much more I could have wished to say ; but this is 
an obvious regret, unavoidable in the nature of it. I per- 
haps have dwelt more than enough on my earlier days, yet 
the half is not told. I have no desire, however, to stir 
needless sympathy, or awake aspirations which cannot be 
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recalled or realised. I have only further to say, that my 
** Reminiscences of the years 1819-20 in Kilmarnock," were 
not without their effect in subsequent years. I had all along 
an innate sense of fair dealing ; and when following in the 
ranks of the Radicals of Kilmarnock, I had an eye to 
" Justice to Scotland." Though I had read but little at that 
time, I had a sort of intuitive feeling that this country had 
not been honestly dealt with at the Union ; and in the agita- 
tion then going on, I calculated things might so transpire that 
Scotland would get back her own, or become so equalised 
with England, as to have her rights fully acknowledged. It 
was in this spirit that I so frequently marched, when a boy, 
to the heart-stirring strains of " Scots wha hae," etc. In that 
spirit I undertook and carried on The Kilmarnock Journal, 
and battled at the election of 1832 with the "Wee 
Cannon." 

In the same spirit I struggled from 1826 to 1834 for the 
emancipation of the working classes. A residence in Dublin, 
however, and nearly three years passed in writing the memoirs 
for " Kay*s Portraits " in Edinburgh, had the effect of some- 
what altering my views. Even then I was so far in 
accord with the working classes, that I attended a meeting 
of their committee — I forget the occasion — held in Skinner's 
Hall, High Street. This, however, was nearly my last effort 
on the popular side. The meeting never got the length of 
electing a chairman. So much spite and rancour, and such 
recrimination prevailed, that it broke up in thorough dis- 
order. It then struck me forcibly, that, if working men, 
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could not agree in the simple matter of a local chairman, 
what could be expected of them in the election of a more 
important dignitary, or in the management of national 
affairs ? From that day to this, I have never taken any 
prominent part at public meetings. 

To my connection with " Kay*s Edinburgh Portraits," and 
the associations to which it led, I attribute my bias for 
antiquarian subjects, which, in place of decreasing has 
grown upon me. I always could describe wfiat I saw pretty 
well, or detail fads^ but the moment I entered upon the 
region oi fancy ^ 1 felt thoroughly nonplused. I had, in 
short, no talent for romance, I often essayed it, but always 
had to throw down the pen, in the conviction that what I 
haci written was not true. To write fiction well, I have long 
been of opinion, requires peculiar training, and a peculiar 
aptitude, or discernment,. in makingfctwn look as like trutA 
as possible. While I write, the acclamations of the Scott 
Centenary are ringing in my ears. Some of my earliest 
recollections are associated with many of his great works ; 
and I may be pardoned for adding my humble testimony to 
the fact, that he was undoubtedly the Great Magician of 
his day. 

August 1 87 1. 
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|Y forefathers, as far as I can trace, were all agri- 
culturists. My grandfather, of whom I have 
perfect recollection, belonged to the parish of 
Tarbolton. His father, James Paterson^ had the farm of 
Skeoch there. He appears to have been bom in 1750. In 
the parish register, the following entry occurs ; " James 
Paterson, in Skeoch, his son was baptized December 1750." 
The name of my grandfather was John^ but the session- 
clerk forgot, as they frequently did, to record the Christian 
name \ but I know, from other circumstances, that this 
must have been the entry of his birth. He died in 1832, 
so that he was upwards of eighty years old at the time ot 
his death. He had various brothers, all of whom became 
farmers, and all were in respectable circumstances. 

Pant, in Stair parish ; Aiken brae, in the vicinity of Monk- 
ton ; Whiteside, in the same locality ; and Crofthead, near 
Tarbolton, were well-known farms during tlie early half of 
the present century. William Jamieson, in Auchenweet, 
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not far from the village of Tarbolton, and James Paterson, 
in Slceoch, came from Lanarkshire, probably from the 
parish of East Kilbride — at least, I recollect that my grand- 
father and grandmother used to pay annual visits to that 
parish, for the purpose of keeping up an intimacy with my 
grandmother's relations there. Her name was Christian 
Cook. The descendants of James Paterson continued in 
possession of Skeoch for many years afterwards. 

The Strath ers Farm. 




The Stnithers, or rather "The Stnithers Steps" across 
the Irvine, is a favourite resort of the people of Kilmarnock. 
This stream bounds the Stnithers Farm on the south, and 
on both sides, in the vicinity of the Steps, the banks are, 
in general, green and dry, unless in wet weather, so that, 
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in the summer season, a crowd of people may be seen 
going to or returning from the scene, which is frequently 
enhanced by a picturesque gipsy tent Our vignette repre- 
sents a back view of the Struthers farm-house, as it crops 
the eminence above what had formerly been a marsh ; for the 
word Struthers or Strothers signifies a marshy-place. This 
is exactly characteristic? of what had at one time been the 
leading feature of the steading. Many places in Scotland 
are called Struthers, from the marshy ground in the vicinity. 

Here, then, at the Struthers, was I bom, on the i8th 
of March 1805. My grandfather was tenant at the time, 
and handed over the lease to my father, James Paterson, 
on certain conditions, when he got majried to my mother, 
granddaughter of William Jamieson, in Auchinweet. My 
grandfather, in company with his second son, Alexander, 
then entered upon the farm of Woodhill, in the parish of 
Kilmaurs, whither all the grown-up family followed, leaving 
my father in possession of the Struthers. Grandfather had 
previously the Tunnock Farm, in Tarbolton parish. There 
my father, who was the eldest son, and all my uncles and 
aunts, were born. I have forgot to say, however, that two 
sons were born before me : John^ the eldest, and jRobert, 
the second, both of whom were considerably my seniors. 
I was the youngest, and continued to be so for a number oi 
years. 

When memory began to dawn, the Struthers and its in- 
mates were, of course, " all the world to me." Beyond its 
boundaries I knew nothing. I shall attempt to individualise 
the group by which I was surrounded. In addition to the 
ordinary run of men and women servants, by whom a 
country house was then occupied, we were old-fashioned 
enough to find room for a few hangers-on, who had some- 
thing to recommend them. 
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Henry Hamilton. 

The first of whom we have any recollection, was old 
Henry Hamilton, the man of all work. He was an Irish- 
man bom, but, as the name implies, of Scottish descent, 
although he had a good deal of the brogue. He had seen 
a little of the world, having been a dragoon in the American 
war of Independence. His duty at the Struthers was to 
attend to the boiling of the supper for the horses, to sweep 
the stables, the courtyard, and, in short, to do any little 
thing needful. In harvest, he acted as banster, and raked 
and gathered hay in suYnmer. His connection with the 
horses brought him into close intimacy with the stable 
cat, which was entirely on a different footing from the 
house cat, although, curiously enough, they agreed on 
extraordinary occasions. To add to this feline picture, 
there was a sheep dog, whose name was Collie, a snarling, 
ill-natured brute. A stranger, or indeed any one, had only 
to say, " tangs, tangs, Collie " (in allusion to some onh 
having burned his nose, on one occasion, with the tongs), 
to rouse him to instant fiiry. Strange to say, there existed 
a warm friendship between all three. If Collie were be- 
set, as often happened, by a stranger dog, the stable and 
house cats were sure to spring to his assistance ; and their 
united efforts were usually successful in beating off the 
enemy. Old Henry was a great friend of all three. On 
Sunday morning, when he used to take his stroll in the 
fields, his long grey coat hanging loose nearly to his heels, 
the dog and cats regularly followed. The stable cat was 
the only one of the two who could be said to have a selfish 
interest in this display, for it well knew that its potatoe was 
certain to be ready along with the horses' supper, in the 
evening. 
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Henry, it was remarked, never went to church, and no 
one knew whether he was a Roman Catholic or a Pro- 
testant. After breakfast, he usually retired to the bam, 
where, amongst the straw, or a few sacks, he used to stretch 
himself at his ease. The only companion of his solitude 
was an old, well-worn copy of "-^sop's Fables," with very 
roughly-executed wood-cuts. Over this book he would 
continue to pore (or sleep) the greater part of the day ; and 
the same thing was repeated Sunday after Sunday. Barring 
the difficulty of reading, which may have been consider- 
able, we often thought he might have known ^Esop by heart 
Henry, as may be guessed, was regarded by the rest of the 
servants, and the household generally, as in some degree a 
character. His habits were eccentric, and nothing amused 
them more than to tease him ; for, however ignorant men 
may be, they very soon find out the art of doing so. Henry 
was naturally irascible, and nothing provoked him so much 
as when he had finished a long story, any of his auditors 
professed not to have heard the conclusion of it. In this 
way, his stories of the American war, which frequently 
beguiled the winter evenings, as often, from repeated in- 
terruptions, were like to have led to as many feuds. But, 
however unpleasant the parting at night, all was civility and 
kindness in the morning. It might be hailing or sno\\Tng, 
still, it was fine weather, in Henry's opinion : " Och, a fine 
morning, to be sure, for the season of the year !'* 

Like most of his countr3rmen, and an old soldier besides, 
Henry, although generally a sober man, was not averse to 
whisky ; and sometimes, when he happened to be in town 
on a market day, he would come home, like the Paisley 
bailie, " a leetle elevated." He was by no means quarrel- 
some, however, and his few faults in this way were easily 
overlooked. Although Henry's outward man was, in 
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general, not worth a few shillings, still, with all his appear- 
ance of poverty, he was comparatively rich. He seldom 
had less within his reach than a hundred guineas in gold. 
But in place of consolation, this was sometimes a great 
annoyance to him. He would not trust anybody, not even 
a bank, with his money. In place of lending it out, like a 
wise man, at interest, he hid it in holes or anywhere he 
could think of. On one occasion during harvest, he had 
hidden his purse in one of the stooks or sheaves. A ser- 
vant girl of the house had noticed him, and going to the 
place, found it. There were upwards of a hundred guineas 
in it. On missing the purse, the old man was well-nigh out 
of his senses. The girl, however, had brought the money 
into the house to my mother ; and when she saw how the 
loss affected him, she immediately told him where it was. 
Henry allowed the money to remain in my mother's hands, 
and she continued to be his purse-keeper for a time. It 
was surprising to all how he could have accumulated so 
much money, for he was Hot known to trade, or have deal- 
ings in anything; but it was noticed that he spoke fre- 
quently about " the long bridge of Belfast," and the money 
that was so plentiful there. He was known to visit Ireland 
at least twice a-year ; and it was considered probable that 
he was one of the early dealers in " old clothes," which of 
recent years has grown to be of considerable importance 
amongst a certain class of traders in both countries. If 
such was his avocation, he must have kept the secret well, 
for none of his fellow-workmen knew anything of it. 

John Kay the Pedlar. 

Besides Henry there were a number of others who made 
the Struthers a home during a certain portion of the year. 
Harvest was a peculiar season. There were John Kay the 
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pedlar, Uncle John the packman, and two or three others 
of lesser note. Harvest at that time was conducted much 
in the old fashion. All had their bed and board in the 
house ; and where so many were congregated it was neces- 
sary that there should be some one to lead the diversion. 
The presence of the packmen was therefore essential when 
merriment was in the question. Nor was it altogether 
without an " eye to business " that these worthies found their 
way so regularly to the Struthers. They always brought 
their well-plenished packs with them, which, in the evenings, 
when " the fun " was over, were invitingly displayed to the 
harvesters. Not only was this the case with the work- 
people of the Struthers, but many others found their way 
from the neighbouring farms, so that the packmen made it 
well out by the time the last sheaf was shorn. 

John Kay was altogether a very extraordinary man for a 
packman. He was -a broad-set, strong fellow, and could 
carry a pack fitting for a horse. So great was his strength, 
that one day he and a stuffy pony, used for drawing milk to 
the town, were matched to pull against each other — the one 
pulling in one direction, and the other in the contrary. 
The pony could not move Kay, however. Like Henry 
Hamilton, John was no church-goer. He usually found 
some excuse to stay at home. " Watching the beans " was 
his usual occupation on Sundays. At that time — some 
sixty-five years ago — frequent raids were made upon the 
bean and pea fields by bands of laddies from Kilmarnock, 
so that it was not altogether an easy job for those who kept 
watch. But Kay was both strong and swift of foot, and he 
almost invariably surprised the lurkers as they messed to- 
gether unsuspectingly amongst the stores of the fields. He 
generally emptied their bonnets, which he kept as a pledge 
that they should not come again. 
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John Kay succeeded in realising what was better worth 
to him than bonnets — z. good deal of money ; so much so, 
that he was enabled to become a considerable house-pro- 
prietor in Glasgow ; but in accordance with the principle in 
which he had acted through life, he became his own hodman. 
When building, on one occasion, a new tenement, carrying 
a large stone with his companions, upon a two-handed 
barrow, he either fell or was knocked over, and the load so 
crushed his limb that death ensued in a short time. 

It is related of him, also, that, to save the expense of a 
man to watch some of his tenants, whom he suspected were 
about moving without paying the rent, he sat up a night or 
two on the stair. At length he was overpowered by sleep, 
and had hardly become unconscious, when two men, carry- 
ing a chest of drawers, stumbled over him. It is needless 
to add that by this rude wakening he secured his money. 

Uncle John the Packman. 

As the name implies, "Uncle John" was a brother of 
my father. He had been brought up as a cloth merchant, 
and began business, when young, in Kilmarnock. He was 
much given to fashionable dress, and always appeared ** the 
gayest of the gay." I have no recollection of him at this 
period. By the time I knew him, he had lost much of his 
reputed pride of person. After giving up the shop, he 
seems to have laid aside much of his ambition. He was 
content to carry a pack, calling on friends throughout the 
country, and dealing a little where he could. In after 
years I found him to be a sensible sort of person, had read 
a good deal, and was withal a poet ! He was at all times 
an excellent story-teller; and, when warmed into good- 
humour, no one was more capable of keeping the *' harvest 
home" in amusement. On occasions of "the kirn," he 
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seldom failed to recite tlie laughable ballad of " The War- 
lock Laird o' Fail " — how the wily laird put in " the merry 
pin " in the thatch above the door of the house where he 
asked for a drink, and was refused. The gudewife happened 
to be chinning at the time, and the dinner to be unusually 
delayed. First one, and then another of the reapers came 
in to ascertain the cause. Each, as he or she stepped 
within the hallan, came within the influence of " the merry 
pin," and moved by some frolicsome spirit, they grasped 
one another by the skirts, dancing round the chum, and 
singing as they did so. This was continued until all the 
reapers had left the field ; and thinking they had got quite 
enough of it, the " Warlock Laird " at last took out the pin, 
when the whole band of reapers, tired with dancing, fell 
down exhausted on the floor. 

The two packmen often led the chase in a game of hide- 
and-seek, and it was surprising to see how a band of hard- 
working men and women could enjoy themselves so much 
after the labours of the day were over, and how briskly they 
got up in the morning to renew their toil. 

Much of the old-fashioned system prevailed at the 
Struthers. Both my father and mother were young; and 
there was a happy blending of pastime with labour. All 
sat at the same table, which, of course, was greatly extended 
in autumn, to accommodate so many reapers. My father, 
following the example of his worthy sire, made family wor- 
ship regularly morning and evening. This was, perhaps, the 
principal thing in which they agreed ; for, while grandfather 
was a stanch " Old Light Burgher," my father and mother 
regularly attended the " New Light," in the meeting-house 
at the Gallows Knowe, presided over by old Mr M^Kerrow, 
whose memory began to fail him so much latterly, that the 
beadle had frequently to remind him of the hour, and that 
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he was preaching too long. My father had a very " slender 
hoult of the tune." In other words, he did not know one 
tune from another ; still he persevered, so that at length he 
became master of two psalm tunes {^French and Cokshill)^ 
either of which was certain to be selected. This had the 
eflfect of bringing another member of the household promi- 
nently forward — we mean the dog. Collie hearing these 
tunes so repeatedly, began, apparently, to think himself the 
best qualified to lead the psalmody. No sooner had my 
father commenced to sing than Collie began to howl with 
such discordance, that few in the house could keep their 
gravity. He was, of course, invariably put out of doors 
morning and evening ; but this did little good, for there he 
kept howling to such a degree, that the whole neighbour- 
hood was disturbed. Collie kept up this annoyance for 
years, and more could be said for him probably than for 
some of the others — he was in earnest. 

Such is a sort of picture in my mind's eye of the Struthers, 
when memory began to dawn upon me. Of course, there 
were a great many shiftings and new-comers among the 
domestics. There were always two or three ploughmen, for 
my father took much pride in arranging the sets, or pairs, 
of his horses, that they might be equally matched in appear- 
ance as well as power. One of his principal ploughmen, 
for many a day, was John Kay, a decent, steady man. He 
had a lame brother, a lawyer, in Kilmarnock, whom, it is 
said, he used to keep in his younger and poorer days. John 
took much pleasure in his horses, and it was not unusual 
for him, before yoking them in the plough again at dinner 
time, to sleave their heads^ and let them scamper away in 
a race the length of the field. They would then return 
to him, and quietly submit to the process of being 
harnessed. 
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Robin Kent 

The earliest recollection I have of Kilmarnock is of 
having been in it one day, the occasion I forget; but I 
must have been very young at the time, not more, perhaps, 
than four years of age. The person who had me in charge 
must have led me as far as the Ward's Park, beyond 
Kilmarnock House. I remember distinctly having ^een a 
number of soldiers — ^militiamen possibly — engaged in drill. 
They had red coats, white breeches, and black leggings, the 
soldier's uniform at the time. I have also a dreamy re- 
membrance of Robin Kent, veterinarian, who used to visit 
the Struthers occasionally, when any of the horses or cattle 
were ill. He always rode on a chestnut pony. He had won 
his way, by professional skill and suavity of manners, to an 
extensive circle of emplo)anent, and everybody considered 
him wealthy. If a horse or a cow took the bats in the 
remotest comer of the parish, oflf galloped some one of the 
household to bring Robin Kent His very presence gave 
relief on critical occasions ; every eye was strained to catch 
the first glimpse of him as he passed the round plantation 
at the comer of the home-field, or tumed into the avenue 
leading to the farm at full canter. He was himself of portly 
figure, though not tall, with a florid complexion and ruddy 
face, that spoke of good joints of roast beef, and abundance 
of old port. Whether to skill or good luck his cures might 
be attributed, is a matter of little moment — ^he was gene- 
rally successful. 

Widely known and respected, and possibly importuned 
occasionally for the loan of money by the enterprising 
tradesmen of the town, he started banker, or rather bill- 
broker ; but he chose to be designated " banker " in all his 
written transactions. In this capacity he discounted bills 
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with the one hand, and borrowed money with the other, ^ 
pretty much in the way bankers do at present, by taking in 
deposits at a lower rate of interest than they charge for 
advances. Everything went on swimmingly — money poured 
in upon him from all quarters. Many an old stocking- 
hoard of crowns and half-crowns, and even gold pieces, 
were emptied into his treasury; and he had no lack of 
customers, who drew upon him for considerable sums at 
high interest, for trade was good, and they could afford to 
pay for accommodation. The want of a local bank, to 
suit the demands of increasing business, in the payment of 
wages, and otherwise, had been now felt for some time. 
Robin Kent must have been a person much in advance of 
his age. 

In the midst of his grandeur and apparent wealth, the 
banker and his pony were missed one morning in their 
early perambulation of the main streets of Kilmarnock, and 
all were surprised to learn that his premises were shut up, 
and the family away. This was among the first events of 
the kind that had occurred in the unsophisticated burgh, 
and the wonder lasted more than nine days, for many of 
the empty stockings were left, without having been re- 
plenished. It was generally supposed that he had been 
what is called " making up his pack " for some time ; but 
others, more charitable, were inclined to think that he had 
been for years living with an extravagance beyond his 
means, and that the balance-sheet of his affairs was not in 
a state to be submitted to creditors. He had also been 
speculating in the purchase of property; and not at all 
acquainted with the nature and principles of banking, had 
probably locked up his cash in such a way as to bring on 
embarrassments. There was little wonder, perhaps, that this 
should have been the case; other and more promising 
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attempts at banking have had a similar conclusion. There 
* were no railways nor telegraphic messages at the time 
Robin decamped, and where he went to, still, for anything 
we know, remains a secret 

Dp Smith. 

Another member of the " healing art," old Dr Smith, as 
he was latterly called, attended the family at the Struthers. 
It must have happened about this time, and we mention 
the circumstance, to show that there is di fashion in medical 
practice as well as in everything else. I had been ailing 
for a day or two, and Margaret Hood, an elderly maiden, 
from the Holm of Kilmarnock, had been in attendance. 
Margaret was a worthy sort of person, and spent much of 
her time about the Struthers. When well advanced in 
years, she got married, in Irvine, to a sea captain, rather 
older than herself. I was lying on her knee when Dr Smith 
came. He at once said that I was ill with scarlet fever, and 
prepared to bleed me. Margaret was not long in baring my 
arm ; and I have distinct recollection of the doctor tying 
it up. The profession would now think Dr Smith mad 
to apply the lance in a case of scarlet fever. I recovered 
very quickly, however, and felt no bad effect from the 
operation. 

Mr Ramage, Schoolmaster at Hurlford. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the little events that occurred 
about this time, was the introduction to our community of 
the dominie, or new schoolmaster. His name was Ramage. 
He was the son of a miner at the Lead Hills, or Crawfurd- 
ston Muir, He was dressed in blacks, and had altogether 
a respectable appearance. Like most young men of the 
period, who had struggled to educate themselves, he had an 
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eye to the ministry ; but, by some means or other, was led 
to accept the tutorship at Hurlford. 

Several of the neighbouring farmers, finding that the parish 
school of Riccarton was too far away for their children, 
entered into an agreement to support a school at Hurlford. 
They each engaged to board the schoolmaster at their own 
house for a time, till the fees came to be able to maintain 
him ; and it fell to my father's lot to be the first upon whom 
this duty devolved. Mr Ramage was, of course, installed in 
due form ; and he was treated with great respect for some 
time. He soon, however, became familiar with the men, 
who began gradually to treat him as one of themselves, and 
latterly they even played tricks upon him. It used to be 
the practice at the Struthers to water the horses, and wash 
their feet at the ford in the Irvine below the Struthers steps. 
Seeing this, Mr Ramage would have a ride on one occasion. 
A spirited animal was selected by the men, and, as he made 
no objections, away he went. He rode safely enough to 
the Irvine, but, on returning, the horse got restive, and set 
off at full gallop. At the angle going up the rise to the 
Struthers, there was an ugly pond of slimy water full of 
frogs, old and young. At this angle the schoolmaster lost 
his balance, and fell right into the mire. It was ever after- 
wards called the Dominie's Hole. The schoolmaster, no 
doubt, fell softly; and, as no bones were broken, soon 
recovered his equanimity. 

By way of showing a favourable muster at school, I was 
now called upon, though hardly of sufficient age, to proceed 
to Hurlford, in company with my brothers, John and Robert. 
I have but a faint recollection of this, which may be truly 
said to have been my first step in the progress of life. All I 
can say, however, is, that I reaped but little advantage from 
my scholarship at Hurlford. I have much better recollec- 
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tion of having discovered a bird's nest, in a thorn bush, at 

the head of the steep brae which then led down to the village 
of Crookedholm.* None of us were anxious scholars ; we 
were fonder of remaining at home, or amusing ourselves 
catching minnows at the Struther's steps ; and I have good 
recollection of our delight, when, from the top of Crooked- 
holm brae, we happened to see that the Irvine was swollen, 
and sweeping over the road at the village. I daresay we 




might frequently have been able to pass this obstruction 
without wetting a foot ; but the very appearance of a flood 
was sufficient to interrupt our progress. Home, of course, 
we scampered, easily finding an excuse in the flooded state 
of the river. Candlemas offerings were then annually made 

* This brae has allogelher been removed of recent yean;, and so many 
improvemeats effected in the vicinity, that 1 hardly knew the locality. 
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in schools — the highest contributor being King or Qtieai^ 
as the case happened. The following 

"SOLILOQUY TO AN ORANGE" 
recalls some of my reminiscences of that period : 

" Thou brilliant fruil of a sunny clime, 
Recalling thoughts of a happier time — 
Of memories dear of school -boy days, 
Of kings and queens, and laurel bays ; 
At joyous Yule-time or Candlemas, 
When, each competing, vied to surpass — 
When dominies, in full periwigs 
For once looked gay as ancient prigs. 
And cheerfully counted o'er their gains. 
Offerings of yeomen or of swains ; 
Then whisky punch, in jug or bowl. 
Forth flowed, all-refreshing to the soul 
Alike of stout lads or maidens fair, 

' And eke of sly urchin, smiling there. 
Next, what basketfuls of buns I 
And last of all, the ripe orattge crowns 
The juvenile repast : more 'joyed, I wean. 
Than feasts in after life have been. 

Orange ! bright orange ! I still adore 
Thy rich, round form, as I did of yore. 
Whether in box or grocer's window, 
In pyramid, or form of rainbow ; 
Of most other fruit I've lost all relish, 
Or rather teeth for ; but thee I cherish. 
As well in taste as boyish feeling ; 
As carefully the juicy liths revealing, 
Thou givest to the parch'd lips a mellow 
Sweetness, that no other fruit can fellow ; 
Thy presence annually inculcates 
That Dame Nature does not work by fits, 
But ever at her labour plying, 
The greedy sons of earth supplying 
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With all that pleasant is, and needful ; 
As vigorous, young, she is, and heedful. 
As she was thousands of years ago, 
When, in her wisdom, she did grow. 
Possibly, other kinds of men, and fruit also. 

But, tell me, do you think it better. 
Since dominies have ta'en to water,* 
And banished orange and punch from schools, 
That there*ll be fewer rogues and fools ? 
Alas ! the times show not a symptom. 
Of realising such a phantom. 
The age we live in is notorious 
For crimes most wicked and uproarious ; 
The State was never more discordant, 
Or h3rpocrisy more rampant, 
And fools there are of every gradum — 
The worst we've had since Father Adam ! 

I'm wondering what the end will be 
Of all this canting about kirks and tea ; 
But let them bellow, I shall mind not. 
The blusterers may have their wind out ; 
I'll have my punch when I'm inclined for't. 
And orange peel when I've a mind for't. 

'Tis strange, we have no rhyme for orange^ 
(Once a poet tried for oranger, 
And found no other clink than poringer). 
Else I might have rung a better change. 
In praise of the good old times and thee ; 
But not less warm shall thy welcome be ; 
And what of life remains to grope for. 
May it be all that we can hope for ; 
Smooth, round, and mellow, as thyself. 
As free of rough edges and the love of pelf." 

A Lunatic 

One evening, towards the end of the year, a circumstance 
occurred which made a strong impression on my young 

* Teetotalism was in the ascendant at the time. 

B 
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mind. It was the first instance of a lunatic that I had 
seen. 

My mother and I had been in the garden behind the house, 
and were in the act of returning, when the voice of some 
one near, in deep distress, was heard. A few steps brought 
us towards the object — a woman, apparently about middle 
age. She seemed greatly affected. My mother asked her 
into the house ; and a seat was prepared for her near the 
fireplace. Little sense could be made of what she said, and 
it soon became evident that she was mad, having escaped 
from some bedlam or other. She frequently asked for 
drinks of water, and, when supplied, dashed the jug, or 
other vessel out of which she drank, in pieces on the floor. 
It appeared from her ravings that her mind had become un- 
hinged about religion, frequently mentioning the minister's 
name. She became so obstreperous at last, that the men 
had to interfere to prevent her doing harm to herself or to 
others. The dominie, happening to return from a visit 
to Kilmarnock, was jocularly introduced to the maniac 
as a young surgeon, who would bleed her if she did not con- 
duct herself properly. Mr Ramage humoured the joke, and 
assuming the airs of a young medico^ enacted the character 
admirably. All, however, would not do. She professed a 
desire to be bled, and insisted, much to the discomfort of 
the pseudo doctor, that he should make use of his lances. 
At night a bed was made up for her in one of the outhouses, 
where she was secured from injuring herself; and next 
morning I was up in time to see her going away in a cart to 
Kilmarnock. That she had been in an asylum before, ap- 
peared evident from her cries — " Oh, dinna tak' me to hangie 
Jock." This was probably the by-name of the person who 
used to chastise her ; for, in these days, much was done by 
the lash. 
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Home Amusements. 

When not at school, much of our time was taken up in 
the woods, where we went for a supply of horses, in the 
shape of slips from the trees, which we tied together in long 
strings. These were our Keltonhill fair* horses, for ^e 
generally imitated what we saw others do. At other times 
we were Mackie & Nisbet, carriers between Kilmarnock 
and Glasgow. In the barnyard, the foundation of an old 
haystack was made to represent the highroad between the 
two places, with all the intermediate stations. Robert was 
the mechanical genius of the party. He made long trammed 
carts and harness for our toy horses, with amazing exact- 
ness, and so like reality that his handiworks were much 
admired. It was truly amusing to see the carrier's carts, 
loaded and secured neatly with covers, as they rattled along 
to Kin£s Well or Logan^s Well,i for refreshments. But our 
time, as already hinted, was chiefly spent in the Irvine, 
building gravel houses, into which the minnows were drifted 
and secured, or in catching beardieSy as we called a species * 
of larger minnow, with whiskers. My mother had a very 
happy way of employing us on these idly-inclined occasions. 
This was in cutting broom in the Crookedholm plantation, 
paying us a penny for each besom with which we supplied 
the house. 

Sturdy Beggars. 

About the time we speak of, a great annoyance existed in 
the shape of sturdy beggars, usually old women, who had to 
be carried in hand-barrows, chiefly their own, from one 

* My father used to attend this fair often. 
1* Two notable carriers* stations. 
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farm-house to another. This was a heavy task, which 
devolved generally upon the servant women, or lads about 
the farm, whose duty it was to transport the beldams to 
the nearest neighbour, and they were by no means a docile 
or a civil race. They ordered and commanded with as 
much authority as if they were the " Queen of Sheba,** or 
other great personage. Sometimes, however, they carried 
matters so far, that the bearers, tired of their load, would 
capsize them, as if by accident, into the dike side. In this 
way many impostors were detected. Forgetting themselves 
in their passion, they would betake themselves to their 
limbs, and give chase to the carriers. Fortunately, the 
modem system of police^ and the many enactments against 
vagrancy, have put an end to this intolerable nuisance. 

Martinmas. 

Martinmas used to be " a gay time " with us, as the old 
song has it. A " mart " was always killed at this season at 
the Struthers, — perhaps a fat cow, or ox, or a sow, — which 
was cut up and salted for winter use. The usual number 
of haggises and puddings, black and white, were made, and 
hung up on the rafters overhead in the kitchen. We all 
knew about the time the butcher was to come, and then I, 
for one, disappeared forthwith, and ran to the farthest comer 
of the farm. Often have I hid myself in the Crookedholm 
wood, which occupied the rising ground opposite the Ric- 
carton Mill. I could not look upon the work of the 
butcher — especially his slaughtering of the sow. I had 
once seen the animal running about with the knife in its 
throat ; and ever afterwards I used to stop my ears with my 
fingers, rather than hear its cries. Latterly, the best plan, 
I found, was to go out of the way altogether. 
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Rockin' at Shortlees. 

There was a good old social practice then in existence. 
That was the remains of " the rockin*," celebrated by Bums. 
But, in place of carrying a " rock and a wee pickle tow " to 
the neighbouring farm, it was merely a gathering of neigh- 
bours to drink tea and spend the evening. This was much 
indulged in by the better class of farmers. On one occasion, 
I recollect, it nearly cost us our lives. We had been invited 
to the Shortlees, in Riccarton parish. It had been wet all 
day, and we had occasion to pass the Irvine. My father 
and mother, and I — being the youngest, I suppose — were 
seated in a cart. On reaching the river we found it greatly 
swollen ; and, much against the remonstrance of my mother, 
my father drove into the stream a little farther down than 
the steps. He could not otherwise have gained the opening 
of the road on the other side. Such, however, was the 
force of the current, that the cart, axle and all, was fairly 
lifted off the ground. Even the horse had to swim. Every 
moment we thought we would be capsized ; but fortunately 
the horse kept its position well to the stream, and in a short 
time we gained the opposite bank. I recollect I spent a 
very happy night, romping chiefly with the two little Short- 
lees children, who were about my own age. But whether 
we ventured back by the ford, or took the more circuitous 
route by Riccarton Bridge, my memory does not serve me. 

Benighted Wanderers. 

The Struthers was a place of refuge for many a benighted 
wanderer. The bam, and another outhouse, used to be 
almost regularly set apart for all comers; and I am not 
aware that anything of consequence was ever missed. One 
night, however, a terrible huldbaloo was kicked up. An old 
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randy and her daughter claimed a night's lodgings, not in 
the bam, but in the small out-house on the opposite side. 
She had been frequently there before, and, along with her 
daughter, had got regularly installed. About an hour or two 
afterwards, however, the whole household were disturbed by 
their cries. My father and mother were awakened by the 
noise, and on going down to where they were, followed by 
the domestics, it was discovered that a pair of owls had 
been left on the rafters, where they usually sat The 
vagrants imagined that, by their great glaring eyes, they 
were something near akin to the devil ! 

The Struthers was also a place of refuge for numerous 
Irishmen, who, towards the close of last century and begin- 
ning of the present, began to come over in crowds, filling 
all the towns and villages from Portpatrick, in Galloway, as 
they came onwards towards Glasgow, which was then the 
great market of their hopes. My father was generally ad- 
mitted to be a good farmer, and led the way in all such 
improvements as were deemed at all practicable in the then 
state of agriculture. He was a great summer-fallower, and 
astonished the natives by ploughing a braeside, near the 
river, where plough and horses, it was said, had never been 
seen before. He accomplished this by ploughing down, 
and returning round the more level part of the hill. He 
had a decided objection to what he called an eyesore in a 
field, whether artificial or natural. To level these, and in 
rooting up old trees and hedges, numerous Irish labourers 
were employed. So popular had he become with them, 
that the Struthers was usually the first place inquired for by 
newly imported Irishmen. In this way a great improve- 
ment was effected in the vicinity of the stackyard, where 
the old hedge, which included several overgrown bourtree 
bushes, was rooted out, and the high ground levelled. 



^ 
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Ominous Symptoms. 

Things went on smoothly for a considerable time at the 
Struthers. By and by, however, certain ominous signs 
began to "cast their shadows before/' It seemed as if 
everything should have gone right. Notwithstanding the 
increase, per acre, paid upon my grandfather's lease, the 
land was moderately rented after all. In fact, my mother 
used to say that " the kye " alone paid the rent. There 
were always twenty-four cows in the byre, and some of 
them very superior. A large animal, I remember, required 
to be milked three times a-day. The Struthers butter and 
milk were always esteemed good, and met a ready sale in 
Kilmarnock. The potato crops were in general excellent, 
and brought, in ordinary seasons, about £2^0 per acre. 
How it happened that things began to go wrong, no one 
could tell ; but it was allowed that my father kept too many 
horses. He attended fairs too frequently, and purchased 
high-priced animals, out of which he never realised his 
money. In short, he bought dear and sold cheap — revers- 
ing the ordinary nile, besides the loss sustained in keeping 
so many idle horses. 

The Spae^ATife. 

While circumstances were in this state, a sturdy sort of 
female beggar came to the door. It was harvest. All the 
domestics were in the reaping field save one, who remained 
at home, baking a quantity of meal into cakes for the 
shearers. She said she was the seventh daughter of the 
seventh daughter, and had the second-sight,* and she 
wished to " spae my mother's fortune." My mother would 
not listen to the proposal. She would not, however, be 

* In other words, could foretell events. 
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denied ; but, coming in, began her story of the numerous 
evils that were to befall the house. My mother could see 
pretty well that what she said was partly the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, but admitted that various things she pre- 
dicted had actually come to pass. However, she was glad 
when her back darkened the door, for such an outpouring 
of evil had a depressing effect 

My mother fell gradually into low spirits, and my father 
never happened to be late on a market-day, that she did 
not wander about the house like a demented person. At 
length my father began to feel himself in straitened circum- 
stances. Not that, taking stock, crop, and all into account, 
he was bankrupt, but simply short of money. 

Meeting of Friendly Creditors. 

With the view of making some arrangement as to his 
affairs, he on one occasion invited a number of his intimate 
acquaintances to tea, and to spend the evening at the 
Struthers. There were amongst them not a few "jolly 
fellows," with several of whom he had tarried frequently late 
on a market night. All of them, however, were ignorant of 
the cause that had brought them together. No one, of 
course, could speak on the subject ; neither could my father. 
Several times did he attempt to introduce it, but deferred, 
until after tea, when the glass began to circulate. Then, 
however, always some excuse or other came to be upper- 
most. It was a pity, he felt, to disturb the harmony of the 
meeting, for all seemed equally inclined for a night's enjoy- 
ment. By and by the hilarity became so exuberant that 
he conceived the introduction of so serious a matter would 
be wholly out of the question ; and ere midnight, most of 
them, who were able, had to be lifted into their saddles, 
to ride home. Some, less sensible, had to be placed in 
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carts and driven, while others, more intoxicated, found their 
bed on the carpet, where they lay, and were wakened up as 
morning advanced. The Struthers meeting of creditors was 
long remembered by the household, for many of the inmates 
wanted sleep, and were greatly put about. 



Smith the Trustee. 

This inopportune merry-making had no effect in raising 
the funds, and matters gradually got worse, until my father, 
simple man as he was, at length gave way to a wily 
adviser, to whom he was indebted. My father was advised 
by this party, of the name of Smith, a grocer and spirit 
dealer, to assign over to himself, as trustee, for behoof of 
his creditors, the whole that he possessed, in connection 
with the Struthers farm. It was said at the time, and events 
afterwards proved it, that Smith was not altogether disin- 
terested. A near relative of his, a farmer, wanted the Stru- 
thers, and the intention, from the first, was, in place of 
being a friendly trustee, as he professed, to do him as much 
mischief as he could. We know this, at all events : After 
the three brothers, John, Robert, and myself, were in busi- 
ness in Kilmarnock, the old lawyer — Wilson, I think, was 
his name — employed by the trustee, came to us and said 
that, to his certain knowledge, there were ;^Soo of an over- 
plus at Smith's credit in the bank, after paying everybody 
twenty shillings in the pound. To recover this money, he 
said, with interest, we had only to advance a small sum to 
bring the case before the sheriff. Thinking, however, that 
the statement might be merely a lawyer's fable to involve 
us, some twenty or thirty years having elapsed since the 
sale, we perhaps wisely declined having anything to do with 
the demand. 
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Break up at the Struthers. 

Under his authority as trustee, Mr Smith lost no time in 
disclosing the cloven foot. All the necessary forms of law 
were executed with promptitude. ] Everything about the 
Struthers was sequestrated — horses, cows, all, we believe, 
save the household effects. The day of sale was, no doubt, 
a day of lamentation. This took place about Martinmas 
1812, at which period I had not reached my seventh year, 
and well it was, perhaps, that I was no older. It must 
have been a trying sight, as the crowd followed the auc- 
tioneer, moving from place to place, to witness so many fa- 
vourite animals handed over to strangers. Even what might 
have been regarded as toys — our little carts and barrows — 
were brought under the sweeping hammer. 

One satisfaction alone remained. We learned afterwards 
that Douglas of Rodinghead, then factor to the Duke of 
Portland, having heard of the circumstances, would not give 
the Struthers farm to Smith's friend. He preferred Mr 
Sturrock, then farm-steward or overman to James Fairlie, 
Esq. of Holmes. 





CHAPTER II. 

Sun Inn. 

|E were allowed to occupy the Struthers house from 
Martinmas to Whitsunday, during which period 
my father occupied himself in various ways. 
Amongst others, I think, he had something to do with the 
tram-railway between Kilmarnock and Troon, which had 
not then been completed. At length we left for Maybole, 
where my father had rented the Sun Inn, then a sort of 
second-rate house in town. We got to Ayr by some means, 
I do not recollect how; but there my father and mother 
got into a gig, while I was stowed away somewhere behind. 
It was night, and cold ; but at length we got to Maybole 
before morning. It was a novel thing for my father and 
mother to become the landlord and landlady of an inn ; but 
they adapted themselves wonderfully to this new calling, 
and in a short space of time the house wore all the appear- 
ance of an old established place of business. Freemasonry 
was then the hobby in Maybole, and I suppose my father 
joined the fraternity, chiefly that it might bring " grist to 
the mill" I used to wonder at the tiler, armed with a huge 
basket-hilted sword, keeping watch and ward at the door of 
the apartment in which were the company masonic ; and as 
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I slept in a small apartment on the same floor, I used to lie 
trembling in bed, at the clapping of hands and other noisy 
demonstrations ; for I had heard so much of masonry as to 
believe that they sometimes raised the devil! We were not 
without the annoyances common to public-houses. A per- 
son of the name of Gerrand, a poetical blacksmith, took up 
his quarters with us. His object in visiting the neighbour- 
hood was to canvass for subscribers to his volume, a neat 
little book, with two or three engravings in it, illustrative of 
" the Peatmoss," one of the leading poems. He v/as under- 
stood to be pretty successful. Gerrand, however, was a 
thorough victim to the poet's follies. He was addicted to 
strong drink, and one night was so helplessly drunk that 
he lay for a length of time on the kitchen floor. I lately 
saw one of his volumes in an old book shop, and scanned 
it very curiously, having the Sun Inn reminiscence of the 
author in my memory. Another Galloway gentleman used 
to visit the Sun Inn occasionally. His name was Hawthorn, 
and he had a brother a doctor in Maybole. It was said 
he used to go wrong mentally at times, and my mother was 
afraid of me, for he frequently took me on his knee, and 
pressed me so close to him, through kindness, that she felt 
uneasy. 

Towards winter, following our arrival in Maybole, a party 
of three cavalry soldiers remained with us for several weeks. 
They belonged to FuUarton's Horse, a regiment of that 
name having been embodied by Colonel Fullarton of 
Fullarton, which estate was afterwards purchased by the 
Duke of Portland, and the house became his summer resi- 
dence. The soldiers had no horses with them, and were 
probably on a recruiting excursion. I recollect I used to 
feel proud when they took me along with them in their hand 
to the ice on some of the numerous bogs about the place. 
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Old Boggy. 

My father's usual ill luck seemed to attend him even in 
Maybole. The proprietor of the inn, Old Boggy, as they 
used to call him, from the name of his fann, Bogside, did 
not bear the best reputation. He knew that my father had 
been in difficulties, and was sold out of his farm. He 
conceived the idea of making money out of him, and by 
way of friendship advised him to secure the furniture, by 
disposing of the whole to him. Whether the trust-estate 
had been fully realised by this time we know not, but there 
were, no doubt, some outstanding claims against him still 
unsettled. These he had reason to be afraid of, and Boggy, 
had he been sincere, was unquestionably in the right. The 
sale was completed in regular notarial form, which had 
scarcely been done, when, forgetting his assurances, he 
claimed the whole. This was much to be regretted — and 
I am not satisfied that it was legal ; for the house had every 
appearance of becoming successful; and it was a severe 
trial to my mother, who had so soon to deplore the dis- 
plenishing of her home, through the simplicity of the one 
man, and the roguery of the other. There was little time 
for inactivity or despair, however; for about this time a 
great many troops, both cavalry and infantry, were con- 
stantly pouring into Maybole on their way to Ireland, to be 
shipped for Belgium, preparatory to the short campaign 
of 1815. A number of the officers messed regularly in the 
Sun Inn, and it is surprising how appearances were kept up, 
notwithstanding the roguery of Boggy. But such doings, 
it would seem, were not unusual to him. 

Some time before we had gone there, it is said that Fow, 
well known afterwards in Ayr as a poacher, had suffered at 
his hands so much, that he waylaid him several nights on 
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the road to Bogside, resolved to shoot him if he happened 
to come in his way ; and there is little reason to doubt, from 
the desperate character of the man, that he would have 
done it 

Reappearance of Old Henry Hamilton. 

We had scarcely been well settled in Maybole when old 
Henry Hamilton found his way to us. He was welcomed 
by all, and needed little urging to become what he had 
been before, a sort of man of all work. Whether he con- 
tinued to carry his purse of guineas with him we do not 
know ; but rather think he did. He was not long at May- 
bole till he took ill, we suppose from age and decay ; and 
having gone into private lodgings, where he soon after died, 
it is probable that the woman he boarded with would get 
the prize ; for it never was known that he had any relations, 
or any one in Ireland, to look after him. So long as he 
was able to walk about, Henry was rather a favourite ; but 
it used to be remarked that of late he had grown amazingly 
stupid. He was in great haste one day to get away to the 
heugh for a cart of coals. He came quite excited into the 
kitchen, demanding whether any of the maids had seen his 
hat? "Why," said the one addressed, "what is that on 
your head ?" Up went his hands, and having felt all over, 
" why, sure enough," said he, " and it is there ! " 

Noddy to Ayr. 

Soon after entering the Sun Inn, my father started a 
noddy * to Ayr. It ran twice a-week between Maybole and 
the county town. Robert acted as driver, for John had 
gone to the Woodhill to his grandfather, where he was 

• A sort of two-wheeled carriage, which held four inside and two 
outside passengers. 
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regularly engaged in agriculture. It is curious that both 
my brothers stuck to what they at first had formed a notion 
of — working amongst horses. 

The Effects of Boggy's trick. 

The family did not easily get over old Boggy^s trick. 
The laird was himself in difficulties, and the Sun Inn had 
to be sold ; but the displenishing of the house could not 
easily be made up ; and when Whitsunday came we had to 
remove to a small house in the Whitehall* Here we 
passed many a day, with poverty for our companion. Hand- 
sewing was then the chief employment for females. It was, 
however, pretty well paid; and I have heard my mother 
say that she could easily make six shillings a-week. By 
this time Robert had also gone to the Woodhill, and I alone 
was left at home with my mother. My father was frequently 
away — ^no doubt endeavouring to get into some way of 
employment All this time my education was much ne- 
glected. I had been at school in Maybole, sometimes here, 
and sometimes there. I could read a little, and attempted 
to write, occasionally acting as amanuensis to my mother in 
writing letters to my father, who had found his way to 
Ireland as overseer to a gentleman in the north. But 
somehow or other I had picked up a strong notion of draw- 
ing, and many an hour I spent in painting flowers. I soon 
found myself acquiring fame as an artist, and used to strut 
about with a keelavine f in my vest pocket, quite proud of 
the sort of deference paid to me. Wherever my mother 
visited — and she frequently made excursions amongst her 
friends and acquaintances in the country — I used to find 
something of interest in the clock-face paintings, for many 
of them were ornamented with baskets of flowers ; or in the 
* A district so called. f Blacklead pencil. 
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patterns of the delf plates arranged in the dresser ; or, better 
still, the rooms w$re perhaps hung with paintings in oil or 
water-colours. In short, I found my fame as a limner grow 
so fast, that my inability to support the character grew 
almost intolerable. One morning the milk-maid came to 
the door with a rosy-cheeked, chubby little fellow. This 
was the farmer's son — all the way from the farm, at least a 
couple of* miles distant — for the purpose of having his 
portrait painted — the milk-woman having carried intelligence 
of my wonderful progress as an artist. What to do in this 
instance I really did not know. The boy remained, how- 
ever, till the maid had supplied her customers elsewhere, 
and by that time I had been able to paint a rosy-cheeked 
boy, as like the little fellow who sat for his portrait as it no 
doubt was of any other youth of the same age ; but the 
painting pleased amazingly, and next morning the milk- 
maid brought me a shilling from her mistress. 

Amusements at Maybole. 

My time, notwithstanding this pursuit, was chiefly devoted 
to outdoor pastimes — foot-ball, marbles, hand-ball; and 
long excursions into the country were frequently indulged 
in. I found my way repeatedly to the Old Abbey of 
Crossraguel. I have climbed its ruined walls, and used 
to admire the wall-flower as it grew so prettily out of the 
ruins. It occurred to me then, and it has often done since, 
that nowhere does the flower appear so appropriate as on 
an old ruin. The Chapter House, so celebrated for its 
architecture, had no particular attraction for me then ; but in 
it there was something in the form of a dish, with two long 
spoons. We had heard of the saying, that it required " a 
spoon to sup wi* the deil," and wondered how there 
be two. There was an old dry well full of rubbish ; 
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and many doubted not that, according to tradition, it was 
here where the priesthood had buried the golden calf at the 
Reformation. Baltersan, a neighbouring castle, belonging 
to a branch of the family of Cassilis, frequently attracted 
our attention in returning from the Abbey. Like Cross- 
raguel, it had long been in ruins. 

In the summer season we used to stray as far as the sea- 
shore at Culzean and the Maidens : the distance might be 
about four miles. We used to pass the time in gathering 
" blae-berries '* amongst the heather on the roadside as we 
proceeded. Only once do I recollect having visited the 
coast during winter. It had blown furiously the night 
before, and a report was current that a grain vessel had 
been stranded. We went on, and found the statement to 
be true. The vessel was a sloop from Belfast. She was 
"high and dry" on the sands, and the sea was smooth 
after the hurricane. It was a melancholy sight : some 
nineteen or twenty corpses had been recovered from the sea, 
and they were lying in a row in the outhouse of a fisher- 
man's cottage. There was a soldier amongst the dead, 
distinguished by his regimentals. In these days there were 
no steamers, and people availed themselves of the ordinary 
sailing craft wherever they found them. 

Lyonstone. 

No small portion of my time was passed at Lyonstone, 

then possessed by William Tilleroy as a nursery. The 

family were then young, and he was himself frequently 

from home. The boys and I used to gather haws, which 

they made use of as seed to propagate thorns. Much of 

our time was devoted to amusement as well; for with 

Princie^ a little dog that followed us everywhere, we deemed 

ourselves thorough sportsmen, and used to follow him as he 

c 
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barked along between the rows of plants, as full of hope 
and expectation, as we have no doubt older and wiser heads 
are often actuated by. 

Illumination for Waterloo. 

Time had flown pretty quickly, and it was now about the 
ever-memorable i8th of June 1815. Well do I recollect 
the occasion. I was at our own door in Whitehall, as the 
post-boy rode past in the morning, blowing his horn, and 
waving a small flag, as he exclaimed, "the French have 
been beaten at Waterloo !** The town was in commotion, 
and a placard was issued by the magistrates, that at night 
every house should be illuminated, and bonfires kindled at 
certain places. In my memory, the Maybole demonstra- 
tion for the victory of Waterloo lives so strongly, that 
nothing of the kind — ^and I have seen illuminations in 
larger towns — has ever approached it in magnificence. 

Voyage to Ireland in 1816. 

My father had written so repeatedly for my mother to go 
to Ireland to him, that she at length resolved to do so in 
the spring of the following year. Brought up in the country, 
and knowing nothing of the sea beyond what an occasional 
trip to Prestwick shore might be supposed to afford, it may 
well be conceived that the projected voyage was a matter of 
serious consideration. 

We met at Woodhill, and spent a day or two there by way 
of preparation. As Irvine was the nearest port, not more 
than six miles distant, it was resolved to sail from thence. 
Although early in March, the weather was particularly fine, 
and the sun shone out rather cheerfully in the morning that 
saw us — ^mother, Robert, and myself — seated in the " dear 
meal-cart," drawn by " Sour-milk Dick " (a pony so called 
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because of his drawing the barrel of churned milk to Kil- 
marnock three times a-week), and escorted by grandfather 
himself. We soon reached Irvine, and had the mortifica- 
tion to find that no vessel would be ready for sea for some 
time. The old man did what he had never done before, 
adventured himself in a small boat to cross the river, where 
some ships were lying, in the hope that some one or other 
of them might be in a more advanced state. He was un- 
successful, however; but, in the simplicity of his heart, 
congratulated himself on the experiment he had made, as 
he found he would not be sick at sea ! There was no help 
for it; we had just to make up our minds to remain in 
Irvine until the sailing of the first vessel. While standing 
on the quay, considering where we should take up our 
lodgings for the time, a young man, fashionably dressed in 
a long brown overcoat, reaching nearly to his heels,* made 
up to us, in company with a friend. They had walked 
over from Saltcoats, and as he was, like ourselves, in search 
of a vessel to take him to Belfast, he expressed a wish to 
form one of our party. He appeared to be about twenty 
years of age, respectable, and, curious enough, of our own 
name. So he was made welcome. On this arrangement, 
and a lodging-house having been secured, his friend from 
Saltcoats and my grandfather took their departure, both 
pleased to find us in good company. 

Our young friend had been a clerk in some warehouse in 
Glasgow, had attended the classes for a season or two, 
with a view to the ministry, and was on his way to visit an 
uncle of the name of Bell, a rich old dyer in Belfast After 
lingering out our time for days and weeks in Irvine, wasting 
alike our patience and our means, the welcome intelligence 
was at length obtained that a vessel stood ready to sail with 
the first fair wind. This was "Billy Graham's boat*' 
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What her real name was I never knew. She was one of the 
smallest and oddest of all the craft in the harbour. A 
sloop, round at stem as well as stem, flat-bottomed, having 
been built for the Dutch canal traffic, with wings, two great 
shapeless pieces of timber, one at each side, to save her 
from sinking or being capsized. Laden deep with coal as 
she was, her deck, with scarcely a vestige of bulwarks, 
dipped almost level with the sea. It was literally a tempt- 
ing of Providence to venture in such a rickle of old planks. 
Yet what could we do ? No other ship would be ready no- 
body knew when. Besides ourselves many others were 
waiting under similar circumstances, and if they ventured, 
why not we ? 

Having arranged for a cabin passage, we went on board 
some time in the afternoon of a fine March day, towards the 
close of the month. Well do I recollect the feeling of 
terror which came over me as I was almost dragged on 
deck. I had never been on board a vessel before — and 
such a vessel ! However, drown or not, I could not help 
it. There might be about forty passengers, most of them 
Irish dealers in old clothes, and a few up-the-country con- 
acre farmers. Billy himself was the beau-ideal of an Irish 
skipper of the smaller class. He was fat as a pig, and 
nearly as " black as Kilkenny's black coal," soap and water 
being rather scarce commodities on board the " Flying 
Dutchman." I do not recollect exactly how many hands 
he had ; perhaps two, and a sort of cook and cabin boy, a 
counterpart of himself — proportionally stout, dirty, and greasy. 
As the evening was fine, and not a breath of wind stirring, 
Billy had to be towed out by a row-boat, and when free of 
the bar, all sail was set ; but, completely becalmed, no pro- 
gress could be made. The passengers amused themselves 
by walking up and down, or lolling about the deck. Our 
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young friend, the student, got into company with the pwsf 
genteel of the cabin passengers, a tall, rather good-looking 
person, dressed in a somewhat superior suit of second-hand 
toggery. They kept pacing the deck with as much pomp, 
as if Billy Graham, cargo and all, were their own. As 
night began to fall, it became very chilly, upon which Billy, 
who was, notwithstanding his grisly aspect, a bland sort of 
person, kindly invited us to take our place in the cabin. 
Descending with difficulty a sort of trap-ladder, we found 
ourselves in an apartment about four or five feet square, 
with a low roof, occupied by eight persons, men and women. 
There were no beds, save Billy's own bunker, just broad and 
deep enough for a single person to get in sideways. As I was 
the youngest, the bed was placed at my command, and the 
rest resolved upon, what they could not well help, sitting 
up all night. After some refreshment — not of the most formal 
description, each taking from his or her provision bag what 
came readiest to hand — the party began to enliven the 
tedium of the night in the best way they could. One told a 
story; another sung a song; and one old man, a farmer, 
recited a sort of Chevy-Chase hymn or prayer, to which no 
one expected there would ever be an end. It would be 
useless to attempt even a vidimus of the night's amusement, 
it is so long since. A line or two of a song only do I 
remember. The peculiar Irish accent of the singer pro- 
bably made an impression on me : 

" For John's ale was new, brave boys, 
For John's ale was new. 

** The first who came in was a soldier, 
With a firelock over his shoulder. 
And no man could ere be boulder ; 

For John's ale was new, brave boys, 

For John's ale was new. 
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" The next who came in was a hatter, 
And he swore he would drink no could water, 
For John's ale was new, and much better ; 

And John's ale was new, brave boys, 

And John's ale was new," etc 

The lengthened nasal tone with which the singer dwelt 
upon the word new was exceedingly comical. 

Drowsiness at length overcoming me, I was induced to 
creep into Billy's kennel, and for some time I listened to 
the rather lively conversation and hilarity. I am inclined 
to think that a taste, now and then, of John Barleycorn 
helped to keep the party in good humour. The novelty of 
the scene prevented me from sleeping; but little did I 
dream of the horror which awaited me. One of the ladies 
of the cabin^ overcome with usquebagh or sleep — a tall, 
rather corpulent woman — squeezed herself into Billy's 
bunker, in front of me, filling up every visible crevice by 
which light or air could enter. The feeling of oppression 
became intolerable. I could neither lift head, hands, nor 
feet for the lowness of the roof. Behind, I heard the waters 
of the Firth clunky clunking against the planks of the vessel, 
and before me lay such an obscuration, so dead or drunk 
asleep as to defy all my efforts to rouse her. A sense of 
suffocation stole over me — my voice could not be heard ; 
and how or when I got out I know not, for I believe I had 
become distracted or insensible. Even yet, when I think 
of my position, a sort of all-overishness creeps through my 
veins, and I always feel an involuntary repugnance to cabin 
bunkers and big Irish women ! 

When morning dawned, we missed our young Glasgow 
friend, and his tall acquaintance. The latter was found 
asleep amongst a coil of ropes ; and the former, as com- 
fortable as may be imagined, extended in the bottom of the 
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jolly-boat. His face, naturally rubicund from constitutional 
irruptions, presented a strange appearance, chilled to blue- 
ness, as he was, with cold. All this inconvenience had 
been endured, and yet we were a good long way from Ailsa 
Craig, so little progress had our gallant bark made during 
the night. Our young friend and his companion were now 
glad to go below, for the sake of heat and the prospect of 
getting some breakfast. But here a new difficulty occurred. 
Billy's whole stock of breakfast-ware consisted of some four 
bowls — the number of himself and crew ; and these were 
used for skilliegilliey broth, coffee, or tea, or potatoes, just 
as occasion dictated. What was to be done ? Forty people 
to breakfast, and only four bowls amongst them ! The crew 
had made their repast early ; and Billy judiciously decided 
that the cabin passengers should have the. preference; the 
deck people — for there was no steerage — to draw lots after- 
wards for the privilege of the bowls. Sancho Panza could 
not have given a more sound decision. It took little more 
than two services to satisfy the cabin, but it must have been 
nearly dinner time ere the last of the deck passengers had 
come to their turn of the precious utensils. 

A Gale. 

By that time, however, many of them had lost all appe- 
tite for breakfast. Before mid-day the wind began to blow 
strongly, and entirely a-head. Billy tacked and tacked, but 
all to little purpose. By the time we got within hail of " the 
sentinel Craig," the breeze had increased to a gale ; and the 
sea swelled into angry commotion : nearly all the passengers 
were sick. The party, so merry the night before, were now 
rolling helplessly on the floor together, incapable of lifting 
hand or foot, save, perhaps, to reach the bucket, with which 
the cabin-boy was kind enough to accommodate them. The 
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tall, respectable Irishman, of our friend's acquaintance, suf- 
fered severely. His cries to "hand down that bucket'* 
would have been amusing, but for the obvious struggle he 
had to contain himself, thus manifesting a gentlemanly pro- 
priety even in his agony. The scene on deck baffled all 
description. Fortunately I was but slightly touched with 
Neptune's infliction, being only a little giddy, so I ventured 
up. The waves were heaving and lashing over the bows of 
the sloop, which seemed every moment in danger of going 
down. The passengers, being sick everywhere, were hold- 
ing on by whatever they could clutch. We were still in the 
immediate vicinity of Ailsa Craig. The rock looked grimly 
magnificent, as it frowned amid "the gathering storm." 
Thousands of birds, of various kinds, were on the wing, 
screaming, as if in excess of delight at the commotion of 
the elements, while hundreds of ducks breasted the waves, 
in tantalising safety and apparent glee, within a few yards 
of the labouring vessel and her woe-begpne living cargo. 
A worthy old couple were holding on by the stem railings, 
and looking at the sea, just because they could not con- 
veniently look at anything else at the time. " Och," said 
Biddy, " aren't them the purty birds ! " " Bad cess to 
them," replied John, "I wish we were at home wid our 
own purty ducks ! " 

There is something peculiarly elastic in the Irish cha- 
racter, Happeji what may, a gaiety and buoyancy of spirit 
generally mingles with their sadness. Not a few laughable 
scenes were intermingled with the general dismay. An 
active young fellow, who seemed to have been at sea before, 
assumed the character of doctor afnong his sick country 
people, and dealt drams (not drachms) of the water of life, 
with reviving effect in not a few instances. It was rich in 
the extreme to witness the effort of some of the patients to 
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retain the much-prized medicine, and their rueful looks, as 
an outraged stomach compelled them to disgorge it. I 
believe, at the same time, that the fellow's drollery had as 
much to do with the cures as his whisky. An old, comical- 
looking genius having been thro^yn to leeward in his sick- 
ness, the doctor caught him in his arms, placed him on a 
spar across a bucket, which opportunely stood amidships, 
and then, after administering the comforting dram, pro- 
ceeded, amid roars of laughter, which the elements could 
not silence, to go through the pantomime of shaving his 
patient, thus uniting the ancient calling of barber and 
chirurgeon. By such means as this the doctor kept atten- 
tion awake, and helped to draw the mind from the really 
critical position in which they were placed. 

Campbelto>Arn— M'Leod's "Fare>Arell to Funery." 

As night approached the gale increased, to the alarm of 
all ; and after having three times circumnavigated the 
Craig, in the hope of making good his passage, Billy was 
reluctantly compelled to shape his course for Campbeltown 
loch. Here, to the satisfaction of all, he arrived before 
midnight, and anchoring near the harbour, we took boat 
amidst the storm, glad to exchange Billy's cabin for the 
comfort of a respectable inn in Campbeltown. I forget the 
name of the place, but it was kept by a widow — Mrs Col- 
vil — and her two daughters, by whom we were received 
with the most kindly attention. I have yet a lively recol- 
lection of the grateful warmth imparted by a blazing fire 
and an exhilarating cup of tea. The bed, too, felt unusually 
comfortable, in contrast with Billy Graham's coffin, though 
it seemed to topple up and down ; and I dreamed all night 
of Ailsa, the rolling waves, and the screaming birds. 

We found Widow Colvil and her daughters to be ex- 
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tremcly nice people. The latter were almost constantly 
engaged in hand-sewing, the mother attending to the inn. 
Dr M*Leod, latterly of St Columbus Church, Glasgow, had 
recentiy left Campbeltown, his first charge, for the parish of 
Campsie. He was a great favourite with the people, and 
the town was ringing with his farewell address. Night and 
njoming the Colvil girls were chanting : 

" Eirich agus tingiun, O ! 
Eirich agus tingiun, O ! 
Eirich agus tingiun, O ! 

Farewell, farewell to Funery ! 
** The wind is fair, the day is fine, 
And swiftly, swiftly runs the time ; 
The boat is floating on the tide, 
That wafts me off from Funery. 
Eirich agus tingiun, O ! etc. 

" A thousand, thousand tender ties 
Accept this day my plaintive sighs ; 
My heart within me almost dies 
At thought of leaving Funery. 
Eirich agus tingiun, O ! etc." 

This plaintive ditty, though little known in the Lowlands, 
is still a favourite among the western Highlanders. Our 
friend, the student, caught up the strain, and wrote a reply, 
a sort of " welcome back to Funery." I cannot remember 
any portion of it; but it gave entire satisfaction to our 
hostess and her daughters, who looked upon him as a 
prodigy of talent, and his praises were sounded widely in 
Campbeltown. If I recollect rightiy, the author was pretty 
well employed for some time in writing copies for the 
friends of the Colvils. He also produced some verses of a 
love song, so that his character was at once established 
amongst us as a poet The following are the verses, 
brushed up a little, perhaps, in after years : 
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" On Morven yon star shines as lovely at even, 
As when Ossian sung to his lyre : 
But yon hills never shed so much beauty to heaven, 
As Ellen, the bride of Kintyre. 

" Oh, her smiles have the melting effulgence of mom. 
When the sun warms the breast of the wave ; 
And as fragrant and fresh the sweet lips they adorn. 
As the rose on the hills of the brave, 

" Fair Dian, surrounded with heaven's starry host, 
Is not half so enchanting as she ; 
The young dawn, when dispelling the night's chilling frost. 
Is not half so enlivening to me. 

" From the dream of young life she hath chased the dark strife ; 
To be happy our simple desire ; 
O how blessed was then the delusion of life 
With my Ellen, the maid of Kintyre.'* 

Whether the poet had any foundation in real life for this 
song, I cannot say. Meanwhile, the wind was not fair for 
Billy Graham's boat. It seemed to have become a fixture 
in the opposite direction. The weather, upon the whole, 
was excellent for the season ; ^.nd having nothing to do, 
save our friend, who occasionally wrote poetry, our time 
was chiefly spent in roaming among the hills, or along the 
shores of Campbeltown loch. Never having visited Kintyre 
since, my recollection of it is somewhat misty. Two things 
we used to remark, and these were the cheapness of eggs 
and whisky. No doubt a great change will have come over 
both the town and country round Campbeltown. The small 
still, now superseded by large distilleries, was then in full 
operation ; and in our wanderings through the district, our 
friend with the long overcoat was often mistaken for one of 
the obnoxious limbs of the revenue. We never met with 
any incivility, but many a time noticed the inhabitants of 
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the cottages peering out of doors and windows, as if watch- 
ing our motions. 

It is curious, as Kintyre was the original home of Fergus 
and his Scoto-Irish, whom not a few historians are still in- 
clined to hold as bona fide Irishmen, that there should exist, 
or at least did exist at the time we speak of, a deep-rooted 
dislike of the Irish. An old cannon or two, planted so as 
to command the entrance to the loch, had been placed 
there, we were gravely informed by our guide, to repel the 
Irish. It is possible that this traditional antipathy may 
have sprung out of those unrecorded wars and invasions 
of which Ossian has sung, and to which Kintyre, from its 
proximity to Ireland, was peculiarly exposed. 

After having been upwards of a fortnight in Campbel- 
town, we were one day enjoying a rather distant ramble, and 
thinking of anything rather than resuming our voyage. In 
fact, after entertaining various projects of crossing the Irish 
Channel at the nearest points between the two coasts in a 
row-boat, or of returning to whence we came by land along 
the Argyleshire continent, we had sunk down into a calm 
resignation to "bide our time." Our astonishment may 
therefore be conceived, when, ascending a commanding 
height towards evening, we found that the direction of the 
wind had undergone a change, and in casting our eyes along 
the harbour, that Billy Graham's boat was not in its usual 
place. Gazing anxiously upon the beautiful scene beneath, 
we at length discovered Billy under a crowd of sail, tacking 
with all speed out of the loch. Could he really have gone 
away without us, and were our friends on board ? These 
were amongst our first ejaculations, as we moved from our 
position at double quick time, and hurried towards Widow 
Colvil's. There we found that a boat was waiting for us 
at the quay, under the charge of the genteel Irishman, to 
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row us out to the vessel. ? A hasty farewell with the Colvils, 
and we were quickly on the water. We reached Billy in 
good time, and as the evening was far advanced, at once 
took our place in the cabin. Now for Ireland at last, each 
and all of us imagined, as Billy, after getting out of the 
loch, dodged along the Kintyre coast As bad luck would 
have it, however, the wind suddenly chopped round again, 
direct in Billy's eye, and to our infinite mortification, he was 
obliged to up helm, and bid once more for Campbeltown. 
As the night was dark, and somewhat stormy, we remained 
below, not knowing what was going on overhead. At 
length, a loud crash, as if two heavy bodies had come into 
collision, roused us from our lethargy. " She's sinking ! 
she's sinking!" was the alarming cry, and a rush took 
place to the trap-ladder. Our fears, however, proved 
groundless, being assured that we were again in Campbel- 
town loch, and that Billy had merely one of his spars carried 
away by coming into collision with a vessel at anchor. 

Midnight once more found us in Widow ColviPs, who 
cheerfully welcomed us, though not without a mutual smile 
at our misadventure. And deep were our vows, that 
happen what would, we should never again put foot on 
board of Billy Graham's boat. 

More than other eight days passed away, when it was 
ascertained that a small sloop, in ballast, was about to sail 
for Belfast. We at once had our chests removed to the 
new ship, and going on board in the afternoon, had the 
pleasure of finding ourselves in Belfast Loch in the morn- 
ing, and of landing on the quay in the course of the day — 
thus accomplishing the passage from Irvine in about five 
weeks. Now, when the same distance can be accomplished 
in as many hours, it may be curious to note what an 
improvement has been effected by steam. On entering 
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Belfast Loch, we saw the first steamer between Glasgow 
and Belfast, on her return passage. Well do I remember 
all hands rushing upon deck to look upon the wonder- 
exciting object, as she swept past us, crowded with passen- 
gers, and joyous with banners and music. 

We took up our lodgings at the sign of the " Blue Bell," 
a second-rate sort of inn in one of the narrow streets 
running from the main street on the left. Our young friend 
was not long in finding out his uncle ; and my father 
arriving in a day or two with a conveyance to carry us to 
Lough Neagh, we bade him good-bye, on the promise of his 
paying us a visit, and spending a short time at our place on 
the banks of the loch. Of Belfast, I have but an indistinct 
recollection. It had a bustling appearance ; and being 
the great curing mart for the supply of the navy, we needed 
not to wonder at the immense number of carts and cars 
loaded with the carcasses of pork which daily poured in 
from all quarters. There was one object to which we paid 
particular attention, having so often heard it spoken of as 
one of the wonders of Ireland. That object was the old 
bridge which spanned the River Lagan above the harbour. 
Many a time have we heard Henry Hamilton swear " by 
the long bridge of Belfast.'* It had twenty-two arches, 
narrow and antiquated in appearance. It is now no more, 
having been superseded by a new one many years ago. One 
day, while looking at the bridge, my mother was surprised to 
meet two of her old harvest reapers at the Struthers. This 
was an Irishman and his wife, of the name of M*Cormick. 
He was rather a gloomy-looking person himself; but the 
wife, Mary, was a proper Irishwoman, and exhibited a great 
deal of heart at meeting us so far from home. M*Cormick 
had got into the cleaning department, and resided not far 
from the bridge. Mary would not be satisfied until my 
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mother agreed to call at her place next day, which she did. 
My mother afterwards told us that M'Cormick had been 
tried at Ayr, along with another countryman of his own, for 
robbing the Tarbolton post. Young as I was, this did not 
surprise me, his countenance having made a bad impression. 

Belfast to Lough Neagh. 

From Belfast to Lough Neagh, the distance was some 
thirty-four long Irish miles. On the journey, we were 
greatly pleased with the country, everything appeared so 
green and fertile. We noticed that the houses, even the 
*' clay biggings," were white-washed. The Irish lime being 
much whiter than the Scotch, this had a fine effect. We 
had to pass through numerous towns and villages on our 
way. As we at last neared the place of our abode, we 
observed that the people generally came to the door, all 
apparently anxious to get a sight of us ; and many were 
the exclamations — " You're right welcome to this country, 
ma'am," addressed to my mother. We thought it exceed- 
ingly polite. At length we arrived at our dwelling. It was 
the only stone house in the vicinity. All the others were 
of clay, mixed with straw. First a layer of mud, then 
a layer of straw, until the walls are sufficiently high. 
We were welcomed very heartily by two ancient, pictur- 
esque-looking ladies, with straw-bonnets and red mantles. 
They and their brother John— for neither the one nor 
other were married — lived together in the next house, and 
were my father's nearest neighbours. In their excess of 
delight at our arrival, they had heaped up such a quantity 
of peats, that the vent took fire, and we narrowly escaped 
a warm reception in the destruction of the place. Only 
one apartment was habitable, the other being out of repair, 
and kept as a lumber-room. A short time sufficed, how- 
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ever, to produce a substantial tea of ham, scones, and bread, 
to which we all did justice, having taken little since we 
left UelfasL We were kindly invited by the ladies to our 
tea in their house on Sunday afternoon. 

Our Neighbours at Lough Neagh. 

On Sunday, we, of course, visited our neighbours. Their 
kitchen, as the poet has it, served them for " parlour and 
halt," and was large enough, for there were various other 
animals besides ourselves. A goodly sized grunter occupied 
a conspicuous part of the house, while several geese, wan- 
dering backwards and fonvards, kept up a perpetual cackle. 
Amidst the noise, however, an ample repast of tea, eggs, 
and bacon, was produced ; and old John and his sisters 
did their best to press upon us to eat. We were at first 
rather surprised at the rough appearance of the house, and 
the familiarity of the animals ; but we soon got used to 
what we saw. A glass of poteen finished the repast, and 
we came away much impressed with the hospitality, and the 
kindly feeling of John and his sisters. We were not long 
in discovering that they regarded themselves as of Scotch 
descent, as, indeed the greater portion of the people in the 
neighbourhood were. John (we forget his second name) 
was a small farmer on the O'Neil property. Lurgan, a 
town within a few miles, is still famed for its linen manu- 
facture, the weaving of which was introduced by the Laiid 
of Braidstane's Scotch Colony, which he established there 
about 1606. John kept a pair of horses for the plough, 
and he occasionally drove a earful of peats to the town. 
My brother Robert used to be greatly amused with John's 
mode of ploughing, it being so different from what he had 
been accustomed to at home. 

We soon ascert^uned that Lough Neagh, of which we had 
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recently heard so much, was not a mile from the house we 
lived in. It is the largest lake in Ireland, and looked like 
a sea, with coal vessels sailing upon it. The shore was 
quite saijdy, and the waves were rippling and flowing, like 
those of the sea. When the wind gets high the water is 
very rough. There was a fisherman's boat, in which we 
occasionally went short trips. The loch has a petrifying 
effect, and the neighbours had many stories regarding the 
peculiar quality of the water. Paterson having at length 
come from Belfast, we took numerous long excursions into 
the country. For miles round it was one continuous moss, 
or peat land. He had been at college in Glasgow, as we 
understood, and he seemed to be undecided whether he 
should be a minister or a doctor. At this time he would 
have taken a situation as a clerk in a manufacturing estab- 
lishment. However, his mind was not quite made up. In 
our rambles he used to indulge in long declamations of 
pulpit oratory, which led us to believe that his ambition lay 
in that direction. In our rambles we one day came upon 
the Bann river, and hiring a boat that lay conveniently, 
rowed across. 

Amongst our almost daily visitors were the two sisters of 
John, to whom I one day gave two of my pictures, brought 
from Scotland. They were copies of summer and autumn^ 
from two paintings on glass, which I had found at Bamford, 
near Dalrymple, then occupied by our old neighbours, 
Thomas Morton, of the Newmills, and his family. My 
copies were no doubt very rudely executed ; but they so 
pleased the old ladies that they would have given me almost 
anything in return. Another daily caller was a young man, 
whom we called Paddy. He was full grown, though still 
styled a boy. It was now summer, yet he always wore a 
great-coat, with a straw rope fastened round his middle. 
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He also carried a pitchfork in hand, which, he said, was 
useful to him in leaping over the bog-ruts ; and it likewise 
aided him in driving off an ugly-looking bull, of which, 
along with other cattle, he had charge, as herd. Paddy 
soon became a favourite in the house, and called at least 
once or twice every day. Expressing a desire on one 
occasion to be able to read, I undertook to give him a 
lesson daily. A beginning was made, of course, with the 
alphabet, and he continued to attend regularly for some 
time. The letter r, however, puzzled him ; he always pro- 
nounced it hur, I endeavoured to overcome this Irishism ; 
but it came so natural to him that I at last forbore. 
At length he succeeded in mastering the alphabet, and 
might have become a scholar — that is, if I had been edu- 
cated myself; but, as it was, I was neither qualified to 
teach, nor had I leisure ; for we had hardly shaken hands 
with our Glasgow friend, who was going to return to Scot- 
land, than we had ourselves to prepare for departure. There 
had been something, after all, in my father's statement as 
to the delay of my mother in going out. The gentleman 
with whom he was engaged began to disbelieve his state- 
ment that he was a married person, and had given him 
notice to quit prior to our going. We accordingly left 
Lough Neagh sometime before autumn. Returning to Bel- 
fast, we put up at an inn in one of the leading thoroughfares. 
I forget the name of the landlord, but he was a genteel, 
middle-aged person. We were greatly surprised one day to 
see him reading, or pretending to read, the newspapers. 
He had the wrong end turned towards him, and it after- 
wards appeared he could not read. 

Belfast on our Return. 
On this occasion having to wait for some time on a vessel 
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going to Ayr, or some harbour on the west coast, we had 
more leisure to wander about Belfast. Some of my friends 
had rewarded me with a shilling, and I recollect having 
gone into a bookseller's shop, where I was induced to expend 
tenpence on a little book. It was the " History of the 
Bible.** This I showed to my brother Robert, who easily 
persuaded me to get back the money, and with it have a 
sail in the Lagan. This was done, the bookseller retaining 
twopence of rue bargain. We easily negotiated for the loan 
of a boat, in which we kept dodging up and down the river 
among the ships for a length of time. 

The Lady Hill for Ayr. 

At length we got notice that a brig, named the Lady Hilly 
was for Ayr direct next day, which was Sunday. We were, 
in one sense, glad of this, though perhaps not in another. 
I recollect, however, that we were early on board next 
morning j but my father did not return with us. He re- 
mained in Belfast, having one or two parties to see, whom 
he expected might help him to a situation, similar to the 
one be had left. The captain of the Lady Hill sailed 
pointedly next day, though she had to be towed down the 
river. We were amongst the cabin passengers, one of whom 
attracted some notice. He was a miller, he said, and this 
was the third time he had attempted to cross to Scotland 
for a mill-stone. He had always been obliged to go back, 
in consequence of contrary winds. Fate was in it, he said, 
for even now the wind was against him. A strong breeze 
had sprung up, with a rattling shower, which played in the 
rigging of the vessel, then at anchor, and was hard against 
us. Many pleasure-seekers were on the loch, but they were 
glad to secure shelter on board the various craft. Towards 
evening, our friend the miller stole away, having, as we 
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afterwards understood, got the chance of a boat going 
ashore. It was remarked, as a curious coincidence, that he 
had no sooner departed than the wind shifted to the opposite 
quarter. It continued to blow strongly during the night, 
and before breakfast next morning we were called on deck 
to see the harbour of Ayr, which we were just about to enter. 
We did not stay to breakfast in the ship, preferring rather 
to try the fare of a clean, respectable-looking inn on the 
shore. In the course of the day we found our way to Barn- 
ford, near Dalrymple, about six miles distant. There we 
remained for some time. The family being then young, we 
soon got into companionship, and much of our time was 
taken up in fishing in the Doon, which bounded the southern 
side of the farm. By and by my mother took up her resi- 
dence altogether in the village, having rented the school- 
master's house. Mr Porteous, being a young man, did 
not occupy it. Here she resumed her old occupation of 
hand-sewing, but less was to be made at it than formerly. 
However, we contrived to eke out life by some means. 
Amongst our best friends was the late Mrs S. Baird. In the 
meantime my mother had given birth to a boy, William. 
Shortly afterwards my father came home from Ireland ; but 
he did not remain. He went to Woodhill, where I under- 
stood I was to follow. John and Robert were there, and 
some of my cousins, the Parkers. 

The Woodhill. 

The house had been built as a kind of genteel residence 
by the proprietor, Mr Ralston of Warnickhill. But he had 
removed some time previously. The house was large, and 
several rooms were unoccupied. It was connected with, 
though it stood in a manner distinct from, the farm stead- 
ing. The old kitchen, which was large, stood on a Ime 
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running from the right angle of the house, and a passage 
was made from the one to the other. My uncle Alexander, 
and his wife (a cousin of his own), and their two children, 
had a room off the lobby of the " big house," as it was 
called, and one or two apartments in the second storey 
were unoccupied. I had been at the Woodhill before, once 
or twice, but had nearly as intimate an acquaintance with 
the grand Turk as I had either \vith my grandfather or 
grandmother. The two old worthies usually sat on their 
respective cushioned seats, on opposite sides of the kitchen 
fire. There was no place snug enough for them in the 
house, so they built a " back jamb " broadside on to the 
kitchen, having the gable supported by the wall of the big 
house. At the same time they had a door, which connected 
the back jamb with the kitchen, so that, without going out, 
they could sit by the fire, or go to bed in the back jamb, at 
pleasure. Their bed stood close to the wall at the back of 
the kitchen fire, which was generally large, and which must 
have diffused much heat through their little apartment. 
Grandfather, probably from rheumatism, was lame, so he 
kept a pony, black as jet, called Buck^ upon which he rode 
over the farm, or into town, or elsewhere. Notwithstanding 
this drawback, he had the appearance of a hale old man, 
about five feet ten. All spoke well of him. But grand- 
mother or grandma'am (as she chose to be called) was a 
person of a different stamp. Her name was Christian 
Cook,* and she came from the parish of East Kilbride, in 
Lanarkshire, whither she, with the old man, made an annual 
pilgrimage in their "dear-meal" cart. She was naturally 
small-visaged, with an anxious expression of countenance ; 
and, as she was generally complaining, her head was rolled 
up in as many flannel caps as kept my young fancy in 

* Daughter of Cook, fanner. 
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amusement, reckoning the number at night, as she took oft. 
the old and adjusted the new. With the multitude of caps, 
her face, small at any rate, became " beautifully less." Add 
to this, that she was an inveterate smoker, with stumps of 
teeth like saffron. I think I hear her yet, as her venomous 
spirit hissed through the crevices of her gums. And she 
was a paragon of sanctity — the soul of the old Light 
Burghers. As for old John, his opinion was a matter of 
little consequence, though sometimes he replied to his cross 
dame in terms equally cross. 

The farm of Woodhill was about 300 acres in extent, 
considerably large in these days. Without the assistance of 
his son Alexander, and his wife, the old couple could not 
have managed it themselves. Grandfather seldom went 
abroad ; but it was a picture to see him and Buck preparing 
for a journey. This old-fashioned Shetlander was exces- 
sively acute and knowing. With the old man no lamb 
could be more gentle ; but let a stranger, or any of the 
younger folks attempt to get upon his back — then what 
kicking and flinging, until he succeeded in dismounting 
them! 

Arriving at length at the Woodhill, my duty, as had been 
chalked out for me, was to act as stable boy to Buck, to 
rise by half-past four in the morning, and unloose the 
sheaves of com to my uncle, who, with the household, 
usually occupied themselves in thrashing grain in the bam 
till breakfast-time. My fingers were frequently benumbed 
with the frost and snow which adhered to the sheaves in 
the winter time. 

The kitchen of the Woodhill, large as it might be, was 
nsually well filled with uncles, aunts, cousins, and one or 
two servant women. Amongst others, my cousin, Mungo 
Parker, deserves some notice. My grandmother, it seems. 
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haxi agreed to give him his education, and he was to go to 
the college and become a minister. Mungo was about my 
own age, but a clever little fellow. At the time I speak of, 
he attended the Kilmaurs parish school, and was in the 
Latin class. Grandma'am delighted in him, and could not 
enough exhibit his abilities. I remember she used to get 
him to stand up on a chair, and, from the back of it, read a 
portion of the Bible, or deliver part of some sermon or 
prayer he had heard. Mungo was decidedly a favourite 
with the old lady, and every one considered him a genius, 
predicting, as is frequently the case, that he was sure to 
attain rapid distinction. Like Mungo, I, too, was to be put 
to school, and to study for the kirk. I felt nothing like 
jealousy at grandma'am's partiality for my cousin ; but her 
harshness towards me struck me somewhat forcibly. One 
day, I happened to have on my best hat, having to go some- 
where a message for my father, for he was also staying at the 
Woodhill at the time. " By whose orders," said she, with evi- 
dent ill-nature, " are you wearing your best hat ?" Remem- 
bering her lecture of the day before, on the " obedience of 
children," I at once replied — " my father's." Nettled by this 
unexpected home-thrust, she added, with a seething sneer, 
" Were your father to bid you go and liang yourself, would 
you do it?" " No," I said, " for he would not be guilty of 

such folly." 

Escape from "Woodhill. 

From this little interlude, I thought I saw enough of 
grandma'am, and remembering the barn and cold mornings, 
I resolved to bid adieu to the Woodhill, and my prospects 
of the kirk ! The distance to my mother's house was eigh- 
teen miles ; and, although I had no clear idea of the road, 
and was, withal, not eleven years of age, my mind was made 
up. I told no one save Kirsty Parker^ my cousin, with 
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whom I had arranged that next morning, while the family 
were at prayers, I should steal out. This I did, no one 
noticing nie, and taking up my little bundle, which I had 
deposited in the trance * bed the night before, I walked on 
with light step, and felt a freedom that I had not experienced 
for some time before. Away, and forever, from the canting 
snarl of grandma'am, I felt delighted with the idea, though 
my prospects were small. It was well that I had consulted 
my cousin Kirsty, for she had kindly taken advantage of 
my bundle, to place in it some bread and cheese; for, 
although I had breakfasted, still porridge and milk were 
easily digested, and I soon got hungry. Once across the 
country, by the by-roads, and fairly on the Ayr road, I 
knew where I was, and soon found myself at Prestwick 
Toll. Then I passed through Ayr, and towards evening 
gained my mother's door at Dalrymple. She was greatly 
surprised to see me, and so was her neighbour, Mrs Baird. 

* An apartment near the door. 





CHAPTER III. 

jOR had my father disapproved of my conduct ; for 
he himself appears to have been sick of the Wood- 
hill. Shortly after this he removed to Kilmarnock, 
where he took a small shop, in Croft Street, belonging to 
Mr Towers, baker. Here 'he sold ale, and dealt in potatoes, 
for which there was a great demand at the time. I had 
soon to leave Dalrymple for Kilmarnock, where I lived 
with my father. The potato trade was a thriving one. Vast 
crowds used to assail our shop when a fresh supply came in. 
The potatoes were excellent, being from the light, sandy 
soil of Monkton. I was put to school with Mr Thomas 
M'Clelland, who had then classes in the Croft Lodge. I 
attended this place for twelve months. I could only read 
the Bible when I went, but soon got into higher class books. 
I became very expert as an arithmetician, having gone 
through several books, and the usual course of book-keeping. 
I was also in his Latin class. 

I dare say my father helped me forward at night consider- 
ably. He was anxious that I should be expert at figures, 
and used to propound questions, helping me to work them 
out My mother was prevailed on to join my father in 
Kilmarnock. I was, of course, too young to be consulted 
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in family affairs, but I noticed, what I had never observed 
before, that angry words sometimes passed between them. 
Soon afterwards it transpired that my father had sailed for 
Canada, where he remained for the next fifteen years. This 
put an end to my scholastic progress. 

From the Croft we removed at Whitsunday to a house in 
Wellington Street. During the hay harvest of that year ( 1 8 1 7 ), 
I found employment with my uncle at the Woodhill. Billy 
Hall, the postman, was also employed there, and he and I 
used to walk out in the morning before six o'clock. Billy 
was an Irishman, and it is told of him, that, when a post-boy, 
his pistols had got so rusty, that it was necessary to draw the 
shot out of them, that they might be cleaned. As this was 
somewhat difficult, however, Billy bethought him of an easier 
plan. He had a wire made red-hot, which he introduced into 
the muzzle of one of the pistols ; but no sooner had the wire 
touched the powder, than the charge exploded, shattering 
Billy's hand in a shocking manner. It was a wonder that it 
did not cost him his life ; but it cost him his situation, for it 
was a long while before he was able to use it. While the 
hay-making lasted it was no small benefit to me, for I think 
I had lod. a day and my victuals — ^more than I was worth ; 
but no doubt my uncle knew how we had been left, and 
gave me more than I was entitled to. Nor was this all. 
When the hay was over, I was continued, at the same wage, 
in weeding com, he himself, and two of my cousins, being 
companions on the same rig. Many a time I have thought 
of Bums, when thus employed, he 

" Tum'd the weeder-clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear ; '* 

but this we did not do — the thistle being an enemy to com. 
The hay harvest, I recollect, was finished by the erection of 
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what would now be called a monster stack in the Woodhill 
barnyard, when all the neighbouring hay-makers came from 
miles round, to lend a hand in leading the hay from the 
field, or in building it up. In the afternoon a plentiful 
dinner was supplied to the haymakers in the kitchen. 

Before having done with the Woodhill, I may state that 
the long winter evenings were usually spent very pleasantly. 
Old grandfather and the men usually knitted stockings, while 
the lasses span, either at the large or small wheel. A piece 
of what was called candle coal ^ or gas-coal, placed in the centre 
of the fire, gave light sufficient to the whole house. When 
grandfather happened to be from home, which was seldom, 
save when he went to East Kilbride, which was annually 
looked upon as a sort of holiday time by the younger folk 
at Woodhill, the duty of making family worship devolved 
upon Uncle Sandy, as he was called ; and he could sing still 
less harmoniously than my father. It so happened that the 
tailor, and one or two of his apprentices from Kilmaurs, were 
at the Woodhill on one of these occasions, when the tailor, 
who was esteemed a strong bass singer, did his best to keep 
up the psalmody. His efforts, however, were misunder- 
stood by my uncle, for, thinking that he meant to take the 
lead altogether out of his hands, he still kept up the drawl. 
Some of the cousins, by way of supporting uncle, chimed in 
with his set of it ; while the rest, led more harmoniously by 
the tailor, kept up the opposition. Much amusementwas thus 
created at a time when other feelings should have prevailed. 

The weeding of corn being at an end, my vocation at the 
Woodhill terminated. By this time, going in my thirteenth 
year, I found that I was not only growing big, but felt able 
and anxious to get apprenticed to some avocation. I had 
a notion to be a cabinetmaker, and a neighbour had agreed 
to take me in the course of a few months. 
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Apprenticed to a Printer. 

One day I happened to be down at the Cross, when I 
saw a printed notice in the window of Mr Mathie, book- 
seller, " Apprentice wanted for the printing business." Mr 
Mathie happened to be in, and I applied for the situation. 
Mr Lochore, the gentleman with whom he was about to 
enter into partnership, he said, had gone to Glasgow, but 
he would be home on Saturday, and if I called on Monday, 
he would introduce me to the printer. I went home and 
spoke to my mother. She quite approved of what I had 
done ; but we were much at a loss, for we had no idea 
what kind of a business printing was. We knew that book- 
printing must be a different process from the other kinds 
of printing carried on in Kilmarnock, such as shawl and 
cotton printing ; still we were totally ignorant of the modus 
operandi, Monday at last came, and I, true to my appoint- 
ment, called at the shop. Mr Mathie, who was a stout, 
little, puffy man, at once went with me to the printing- 
office, which was in a back court in Waterloo Street. Mr 
William Lochore, who was a well-built, little man, with 
hollow gums and an outstretching chin, welcomed me very 
kindly. He explained that Mr Mathie and he were about 
to commence the printing business ; that they had pur- 
chased the stock of the late Mr Mennons, formerly of Kil- 
marnock, but latterly of Irvine. In addition to this old 
stock, which lay scattered about on the floor, they had 
ordered, from the foundry of the Messrs Wilson, in Glas- 
gow, a quantity of new material, with which they intended, 
successfully, to compete with the only opposition then in 
Kilmarnock, H. Crawford & Son. I found my employer 
exceedingly agreeable. He said that I would have to serve 
an apprenticeship of seven years ; that my wages would be 
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3s. 6d. a week for the first year, and so on till the fifth, 
when they would attain a considerable rise. 

I recollect that I had the place all to myself for days and 
even weeks. My work was to sit on the floor and separate 
what was technically called pie. Of this there was a great 
quantity, the carriers having unloaded their carts in a very 
careless manner. At the time I, of course, did not know one 
kind of t)rpe from another, so my brains were much puzzled 
to make progress. Generally on Saturdays Mr Lochore 
gave me an additional sixpence to myself, which added to 
my difficulty, because I could not see in what consisted the 
value of my services. At this time I could form no idea of 
the business, for no press had yet been set up. Well do 
I recollect how much delighted I was when I first dis- 
covered, among the types on the floor, the remains of what 
had been a form of pages. There they were, and a piece 
of poetry still unbroken ! I threw myself on the floor, and 
delightedly attempted to make out the sense of the lines. 
In this I was only partially successful, however. Still I 
could not help admiring, in silent ecstacy, the arrangement 
of the types, how they were fastened together, and wondered 
by what means the sheets were printed. I, however, got 
fairly sick of the solitude and monotony of my position ; 
and one Saturday had the courage to open my complaints 
to Mr Lochore. He evidently felt for me ; but said that 
this state of things would soon be over, — the new types 
would be here in a day or two, when I would be put to 
work which I should like better. In short, he assured me 
that a great change would immediately take place. 

"The Kilmarnock Mirror." 

And so it did without much delay. The types arrived, 
and he himself set to work, putting everything into proper 
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order. I, too, became a changed person, being dubbed 
printers devil forthwith. Some of the first work done, I 
recollect, was a quantity of announcing bills about the 
Turf Inn stage coaches. Soon afterwards were issued pro- 
spectuses for *'*' The Kilmarnock Mirror^ or Literary Gleaner ^^ 
a monthly periodical, which Mathie and Lochore were about 
to publish. This periodical went on for some time. 

The editor was never made public, although, privately, it 
was understood to be Mr Lochore's father, a respectable 
shoemaker in Glasgow, whose shop at the time was near 
the Tron Steeple, in Trongate. The old man visited Kil- 
marnock once or twice. Both he and his good lady were 
really nice people. They had evidently acquired some 
means. The name is somewhat scarce, and many a time 
I have wondered to what part of the country it belongs. 
Only the other day I discovered that there is a Loch Ore in 
Fife, and the water of Ore flows from it. It is therefore a 
district name, and belongs to the kingdom of Fife. One 
of their sons was studying for the ministry at the time ; and 
I think he aided materially in conducting the Mirror, 

I soon got quit of my devilship. John Bicket, of St 
Marnock Street, who recently retired from business in 
favour of his son, having stepped into my position. Things 
now began to move more briskly in the office. It was re- 
marked, however, that there was always a hurry and bustle 
when the Mirror came out, at the end of the month. I 
was the oldest apprentice, and Bicket the next; but, to 
speak truth, neither of us could be of much use at case at 
that time, so no wonder that a hurry should take place at 
the end. Mr Lochore was himself a good workman ; but 
to get up a monthly magazine of any size requires steady, 
uninterrupted labour. Much of his time was taken up in 
managing the office ; for experience has taught me, that a 
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small office is more troublesome to conduct than a large 
concern. Amongst the hands at this time there were John 
Davies, bookbinder to Mr Mathie, for the binding and print- 
ing were carried on under one roof, a door having been 
struck out of the mid-wall between the two apartments, 
so that the binding and printing materials were in some 
degree mixed. Sandy Anderson* was the bookbinder's 
apprentice. For journeyman printer, there was David 
M*Lure, afterwards a master printer in Glasgow. He 
was then a young man, and was a considerable dandy 
(as the young fops were called). He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Dr Chalmers (then in the zenith of his preaching 
popularity in the Tron Church of Glasgow), and on one 
occasion actually walked to Ayr, distant twelve miles, to 
hear him preach a sermon. For pressman, we had an old 
worthy of the name of David Gibson, from Glasgow. David 
had been a man-of-war's man, and a fine specimen of the tar 
he was. Dress David as you pleased, it was impossible for 
him to get quit of the seaman's peculiarities — the shuffling 
gait, the hat turned up in front, and the everlasting cjuid, 
which he kept rolling in his mouth ; add to this his broken 
nose, which must have been at some time or other knocked 
aside by falling down a stair. When a ** little elevated," 
David would fight with anything or everything. His favourite 
expression, when in this state, used to be : "I dare what 
man dares ! " We christened him " old Quid," by which 
name only was he known in the office. 

Radicalism in Kilmarnock in 1819-20. 

The political agitation which had characterised the pre- 
vious few years, since 181 5, was followed soon after by a still 

* He went to Amsterdam, in Holland, and was getting on well when 
he died. 
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wider and more resolute spirit of disaffection, which was 
increased by the scanty harvest of 181 6. There was much 
in the past history, as well as in the existing circumstances 
of the Hanoverian dynasty, to excite a dislike to monarchy 
and its trappings among the working and lower classes 
generally. War and its triumphs, good trade and high 
prices, no longer obscured the national eye as to the mis- 
management of the State, and the wasteful expenditure of a 
haughty, exclusive, and almost irresponsible administration. 
The cry for a sweeping and Radical reform in the repre- 
sentation became general, that is to say, among the labour- 
ing communities. Men of property, however, with the 
example of the French Revolution so recently before them, 
stood aloof, if not in direct opposition to the movement, 
and allowed the struggle between the unenfranchised and 
their rulers to go on without the slightest attempt to 
mitigate the evils of a fierce and growing spirit of demo- 
cratical discontent. Nay, it was sometimes hinted, and now 
but too well-known, that the ministers of the day secretly 
encouraged the growth of what was regarded, in the eye of 
the law, as sedition, that they might the more effectually 
put it down, as Louis Napoleon did what he called the 
cmetite of 1850, by coup d^etat. Emissaries, in the shape of 
spies, fomenting the evil spirit abroad, were everywhere 
present, and throughout the manufacturing districts of 
England and Scotland, nothing was talked of but " liberty 
and equality." 

The "Rights of Man," and other writings by Thomas Paine, 
notwithstanding their prohibition, and the fulminations which 
rung from the pulpits against them, had become widely dis- 
seminated ; and the inhabitants of Kilmarnock — always an 
intelligent and rather go-a-head people — were by no means 
behind in their philosophical appreciation of the much de- 
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cried but strong-minded politician and moralist. "The age 
of Reason " played sad havoc with the settled opinions of 
many a previously-orthodox Kilmamockian; and not a few 
beg^ to doubt who had " never dared to doubt before." It 
was now in vain that Dr M'Kinlay thundered from the Laigh 
Kirk pulpit, or Mr Hamilton blandly held forth from that of 
the High. An electric shock had been given to the " creashy 
notions " of Kilmarnock, that was perfectly irresistible. The 
" Black Dwarf," from London, the " Spirit of the Union," 
from Glasgow, and other equally inflammable publications, 
duly found their way to the burgh, and were greedily 
devoured by the working classes ; among whom the names 
of Cartwright, Hunt, and Carlisle, were as "household 
words." Newspapers, as the saying is, were iiewspapers in these 
days ; that is, every stamped broadsheet cost at least seven- 
pence. " What a tax upon knowledge ! " we of present 
times may exclaim, when as large a sheet may be had for a 
penny ! It was out of the question for a tradesman to buy a 
paper for his own use, hence the people formed themselves 
into reading clubs. Of course, people of higher means en- 
joyed the advantages of the coffee-room ; but that was only 
for the elite — those, in short, who were opposed to any im- 
mediate or rough-handed change in the existing state of 
things, by which they had attained to so many comforts. 
It would be endless to attempt even to enumerate, much 
less describe, the various political associations of this kind. 
I must briefly sketch one of them. 

Willie Semple's Club. 

I was now in my thirteenth year, and was a con- 
tributor to TTiOffison^s Miscellany y* a small periodical which 
began in August 181 7. My first contribution consisted of 

*5Sflf notice of Thomson in **The Contemporaries of Burns," etc. 

E 
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verses "To an absent friend" But we are forgetting our 
club. Willie Semple was a cobbler in Wellington Street, and 
lived in a small back-room, one stair up. He was married, 
and his wife and he, without any family, were industrious 
people, beyond middle life; he rather tall, muscular, and wiry; 
she, less in stature, but hardy, and both as if dipped in saf- 
fron, possibly arising as much from the want of ablution as 
from any positive tint of the skin. As it was, they were a 
notable couple — exemplary in conjugal felicity as they were 
in their habits of industry and sobriety. On Sundays, it 
was a treat to see Willie and his dame, in their holiday attire, 
indulging in a constitutional ramble in the suburbs of Kil- 
marnock. You might know, from the bend forward, and 
the peculiar jerk in his style of pedestrianism, that he was 
one of the ancient craft of St Crispin. 

The Club met three times a-week — ^upon the nights of 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. It consisted of about 
ten members, all weavers, save Willie himself. One or two 
had been in the army, but enjoyed no pension, perhaps from 
limited service, or some other cause of which we knew 
nothing. The stock of newspapers consisted of the " Black 
Dwarf," published in London by WooUer, and the " Glasgow 
Chronicle," at that time a keen radical, printed three times 
a-week. The Club, when assembled, completely filled the 
little apartment, which served Willie for workshop and bed- 
room. The picture of that little cavie is full in my mind's 
eye. There sat Willie, who might be styled the speaker of 
the house, with spectacles on nose, and an ample Kilmar- 
nock red cowl on his head, busy, over the oil lamp which 
burned before him, with his awl and hammer; he whose 
duty it was for the night to read aloud to his fellows, had 
the use of a candle, contributed from the general fund. 
The audience were intense listeners, and generally all remark 
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was suspended until the news of the day had been exhausted. 
Then the more important topics were taken up and discussed. 
All were keen Reformers ; some few carried their notions so 
far, as to come under the denominations of Blacknebs^ which 
latter were understood to stop short at nothing less than an 
absolute and bona fide division of property. Old Paisley, 
and his next door neighbour, Glasgow^ were among the 
latter ; and these two were warmly supported by Peter Kelly, 
an Irishman, who had been a soldier. He had a great dis- 
like to the Duke of Wellington, because, as Sandy Slyman 
intimated, he had been whipped and dismissed the service for 
some rather uncommon misdemeanour; but it was admitted 
that the Duke behaved with heartless sternness towards his 
army, a feeling which increased for many years after the war, 
in consequence of his cutting down the pension of many a 
poor disabled soldier, because of some trifling informality 
or inaccuracy, while the large pensioners, including himself, 
were not interfered with. 

It would be out of the question to attempt anything like 
a r^sumi of the debates in Willie Semple's Club. All were 
dear that there should be no king, no lords, no gentry, no 
taxes ! How the affairs of the nation were to be carried on 
without a revenue, rarely, if ever, came before them as a 
question ; and if it did, they were content to leave it to the 
judgment of their triennial or annual parliaments, to be 
chosen by universal suffrage, and vote by ballot The 
£/acknebs were, of course, desirous of going a step farther ; 
and, upon the principle of political equality, insisted upon 
a universal confiscation of property, pro bono publico^ ** that 
it might undergo a new division; for, as a Kilmarnock 
rhymer has sung, — " This warl' is ill dividit." As the verses 
were a favourite, I may as well give them here : 
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*• I carena for mysel' a fig, 

My head an' ban's can work it ; 
But when I see a toom meal-pock, 

An' duddie weans ill sarkit, 
I'm like to think there's something wrang- 

A something ill providit ; 
In plain braid Scotch, I'm fain to say — 

This warl' is ill dividit 

" It*s no that I wad quarrel the plan, 

O* nature's great Ower-ruler ; 
Far be't frae me, a sinfii' man. 

My reason sae to fool her ; 
But when I look on pamper'd wealth, 

An* poortith sair deridit, 
It tries my breath to baud my tongue — 

This warl' is sae dividit ! 

** It's weel for them that row in gear. 

To bid us be contentit. 
He that's fou thinks nane are toom, 

Nor he that's pleased, dementit ; 
But weary fa* the hungry wame — 

Wha 'mang us can abide it. 
In sicht o' plenty runnin' waste ? — 

This warl' is ill dividit. 

" There's some ha'e acres braid and wide. 

Hail counties own them lord o't, 
While landless thousands, wand'ring on, 

Daur hardly mint a word o't ; 
An* yet, when, bom into this earth — 

O' dool an' wae betide it ! — 
We daily fin' oursel's <nvre late. 

The warl' has been dividit I 

** *Tis hard to bear a rich man's look, 
The pride, contempt, the jeer o*t. 
He measures worth by length o* purse, 
An* kens ye've no your share o't 
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'Tis hard to think that fiate should be 

Aye blindly sae one-sided ; 
An* harder still to beg for bread 

In a warr sae ill dividit 

" O independence 1 weel I min', 

My earliest yearnings for't, 
But little kent I then the cause 

Why mony sae far fell short. 
The brand that poverty has laid — 

'Tis absolute — decidit ; 
Nae wonder, then, that thousands cry — 

This warl' is ill dividit. 

" Yet, what care I for warl's gear, 

* The fashery and the care o't * — 
Give me a glimpse o' simshine whiles — 

Poetical, the mair o't. 
He is a sumph that snools for aye, 

Although we maun concede ic ; 
Philosophers can ne'er deny— 

ThUwarl' is ill dividit." 

Some of the club had gone so far in their contemplated 
division of property, as to chalk out the lots they should 
like to appropriate ; but when it came to Geordie Tamson's 
opinion, and when he found that his ^' ain kail-yard," which 
had descended from father to son of the Tamsons for many 
generations, was to be thrown into the general stock along 
with the rest, he protested against the idea of equality in 
matters of property, as nothing short of downright robbery. 
In this way the discussions often went to vociferous ex- 
tremes ; but Willie, aided by his industrious better half, who 
usually sat beside him, engaged in the important operation 
of binding, generally enforced his authority as speaker in 
such a way as to secure the peace. 

Willie Semple's club may be regarded as an illustration 
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of the manner in which the Radical principles of 1819-20 
were spread and fos^pred in Kilmarnock. Unhappily, trade 
was not good, a fact which may be regarded as at the 
bottom of the whole affair.* The stagnation that followed 
the cessation of war, and the growing powers of the steam 
loom, had thrown many a hand-loom out of gearing, while 
the majority were not above half employed. Clumps of 
weavers, in consequence, might be seen at every other door 
in broad day light, talking over the evil times, and discussing 
affairs of state — ^how the drones should be driven from the 
hive, as soon as the new order of things came into operation. 

In this excited state of the Kilmarnock mind, it was easy 
to secure the co-operation of a committee of correspondence, 
whose duty it was to communicate with the committees in 
London and other influential towns. The names of the 
parties who thus engaged in the perilous task of getting up 
a rebellion were never publicly known ; but it is understood 
that they were men of the most ultra views. Some of them, 
indeed, made themselves prominent by wearing white hats, 
which became, about this time, the insignia of Radicalism. 
Whether any of them were Richmonds or not, was best 
known to themselves. 

It was soon arranged that a series of out-door meetings 
should be held near Kilmarnock, at which the lovers of 
freedom all round should be invited to attend. The first 
of these was truly a "monster meeting." Bands of men, 
and women, too, might be seen approaching in all directions, 

♦ A troop of horsemen, called, from the colour of their horses, the 
" Black Horse," were stationed among the farm houses about this time, 
to prevent the crowds of Kilmarnock workmen from carrying away the 
meal to market, under the pretence of starvation. The soldiers made 
themselves useful to the farmers, by occasionally working in the 
barn, etc. 
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marshalled in long lines of procession, with banners flying, 
bagpipes playing, and drums beating, with a vigour and 
clamour that well might have struck dismay into less 
hardened hearts than that of Lord Castlereagh, the chief 
helmsman of the Government at the time. Almost all 
business was suspended on the occasion. The first move- 
ment, of course, began with the Kilmarnock Reformers 
themselves. But it far exceeds my power to portray 
either the scene or the effect produced. " Colonel Osborne," 
who had once been a drum-major in the militia, led the van 
as marshal. Then came the music, piper, drummers, fifers, 
clarioneters, and the bass-drum, beat with herculean power, 
by a brawny carpet weaver, who had once done the same 
duty in defiance of the French ; then the members of the 
various committees and clubs, and the principal promoters 
of the movement. The banners and inscriptions were 
innumerable — comprising the most gaudy, flaunting colours, 
and expressed in the pithiest sentiments of pure and una- 
dulterated patriotism: "Radical Reform in Kilmarnock," 
" Lay the axe to the tree of corruption," " No Lords, no 
Bishops," " The big loaf " carried upon a pole by a baker, 
" Down with Places and Pensions," etc. ; but the greatest 
novelty, perhaps, was " the cap of liberty," carried on a 
pole by a masculine, good-looking amazon, whose husband 
took an active part in the proceedings of the day, and after- 
wards became a bailie of the burgh. In later years, she 
would have given the world that the " cap of liberty " had 
remained in France. But we must not digress. The 
morning was one of the finest in midsummer, and on came 
the long rushing line, with the steady, stately "tramp of 
the Kilmarnock men" — the banner-men waving their 
defiant flags, as if they had been so many weaver's beams, 
and every face flushed and bright with the consciousness of 
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playing a part in the great political game, which would for- 
ever immortalise their name. 

When the procession reached the wide area of the Cross, 
the scene became exciting in the extreme. From all the 
four great thoroughfares which there meet as a centre, 
came the advancing, columns of the Reformers from the 
various districts, for twenty miles round. There the streams 
of men, music, and banners met — met, as it were, like swell- 
ing rivers in a mighty vortex, which interrupted their pro- 
gress, and inundated all around. No movement could be 
made for some time ; the crowd seemed literally jammed. 
No one could doubt that a spirit had been awakened, which, 
repressed and discomfited as it might be, must ultimately 
prevail. At length, the Kilmarnock Reformers, led off 
towards the platform, which had been erected in a field at 
the Gas Brae, singing " Scots wha hae," as they marched 
along, the animating strain being taken up by the whole 
line of procession. Many of the people were armed, for a 
troop of hussars had been stationed in the town, to overawe 
the disaffected, and another Peterloo might have been 
attempted. 

When fully assembled round the platform, the immense 
multitude, with so many banners and devices displayed, had 
an imposing appearance. The harangues delivered were of 
an earnest and impassioned nature — ^urging the people never 
to rest until the Augean stable had been thoroughly cleaned 
out, and the working men represented in Parliament. There 
was, however, a careful abstaining from all appeal to physical 
force, which no doubt was implied. Some foolish persons 
raised-the cry of " the soldiers are coming !" which created an 
uneasy sensation for a few moments, but all kept their ground ; 
and ultimately the crowd dispersed, marching back, under 
their respective banners, in the same order as they had arrived. 
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The spirit thus evoked continued to work itself up by 
stimulants within and without, until nothing short of actual 
rebellion began to be entertained by the more reckless. 
Pikes were manufactured and stowed away in secret, until 
the day of rising, which was at last announced, by printed 
placards, to take place on the ist of April 1819. 

This might have been considered an " all-fool " affair ; 
and whether it was the work of treachery or of fun, no one 
seems ever to have made clear ; but unfortunately not a few 
believed it to be serious. Rumours of armed bodies every- 
where, and the marching of troops, kept up an excitement, 
that looked like the eve of some great event When the 
chivalrous Laird of Auchinleck* led his troop of yeomanry- 
cavalry through Kilmarnock, simple people could not help 
feeling for the poor men, hurrying away to be Skivered by 
the pikemen of Paisley and Glasgow ; and when he leaped 
from his horse, as he passed through Stewarton (" the toun 
wi' ae lamp'*), and pursued a weaver, sword in hand, up one 
of the by-closes, because he cried, " Haud up your head, 
sour-milk Jock !" many people considered that the rebellion 
had actually begun. The men with the white hats looked 
rather queer ; they felt somehow as if betrayed, and nearly 
all of them considered it best to get out of the way as soon 
as possible. The gullible portion of the public, not being 
in the secret, were on tiptoe of expectation, cautiously 
packing up the valuables they possessed, and calculating 
upon sharing the property of the less provident. 

" Eh, dear me, Jenny !" said an elderly dame, to one of 
her neighbours, whom she found busily at work on the Sun- 
day evening,t " what's this your about?" 

"Preparing for the Radical rising the morn!" replied 

* The late Sir Alexander Boswell. 

+ The 1st of April occurred on the Monday. 
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Jenny. " Do ye no think there'll be a clean sweep — a com- 
plete whipping o' cripples? an* it's my thocht you'll be 
catched unready, like the virgins wi' their un trimmed lamps, 
if ye dinna mak' speedy ban's !" 

" Hout, no, Jenny ; I'll risk it, like David Berry wi' the 
priest, for I aye mind the auld rhyme — 

** Hunt the gowk, April, 
Send the fool another mile ! " 

an' I'm far mista'en if ye're no doing this Lord's nicht what 
ye'll just undo the mom." 

But Jenny, whose mind was made up to the novelty of 
a general rising and racket, could not be prevailed upon to 
look more soberly on the state of affairs. There were many 
Jenny Rowats, male and female, in Kilmarnock, on the last 
Sunday of March. 

Monday, big with the fate of the British empire, and per- 
haps of Kilmarnock in particular, dawned as Mondays 
usually do in the fitful month of April. It was a cold, raw 
morning, as the inhabitants began to peer out of their 
dwellings, and look wistfully and cautiously about for the 
expected bodies of marshalling pikemen ; but not an armed 
Radical was to be seen — not even a white hat. 

"Whaur's a' ye'r men?" said Lieutenant Grub of the 
militia, to Peter Pingle, a well-known advocate for Radi- 
calism, as he and his little friend of the navy passed up the 
street on an earlier stroll than was their custom ; " whaur's 
the men ye're gaun to ding doun the Government, and set 
up a new ane wi'?" 

"They're takin' gude care o' themsel's, I fancy, as ye 
used to do in Ireland, when out a still-hunting !" replied 

ter, with a sardonic grin. 

em the men !" said the miniature man-of-war's man, 
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as he looked upon his tiptoes ; " I'd blow the whole army 
of pikemen to the devil with a single broadside !" 

"Nae doubt," answered the imperturbable Peter, "if 
they didna turn an' flee, as ye were inclined to do when 
shot in the heel." 

" Dem the fellow ! come along, friend Grub," said little 
epaulets ; " we shall only get ourselves into a passion with 
that brainless demagogue ! " 

" Such are our specimens of the army and navy in Kil- 
marnock ! " said Pingle, loud enough to be heard by the two 
worthies, as they hurriedly resumed their morning ramble. 

The streets wore much their usual aspect. Towards 
mid-day, they became a little more crowded by people 
from the country, anxious to witness the expected rising. 
It soon became evident, however, that there were neither 
leaders nor arms sufficient to make a respectable follow- 
ing for the chivalrous Bob Acres. The folly if not 
treachery of the whole affair, however, became evident 
next day, on the return of the troop of hussars, who had 
been at the so-called battie of Bonnymuir, where they 
lost a horse, and their commander received a pike wound 
in the hand. The hussars, at the same time, gave the small 
band they had surrounded great credit for their firmness. 
Baird and Hardie were executed for the share they took in 
this afiair, and several were banished. 

Kilmarncx3k surrounded by the Edinburgh 

Regiment of Cavalry. 

A much more exciting scene was in store for Kilmarnock. 
On the morning of the 14th April — a fortnight after the 
expected rising — the inhabitants were startled before the 
break of day by the sound of horses' feet Popping their 
cowled heads over the windows, they were amazed to find 
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the town* in possession of a band of mounted cavaliers, who 
guarded all the avenues, and would allow no one to pass 
outwards. They had brought with them a formidable field- 
piece, which was planted at the Cross, so as to command 
the four principal streets. 

"What can this mean, ava?" said Jean Blackwood, the 
fishwife, as she hurried to her accustomed arena, adjusting 
her coif the while. " Gude be here ! that's a queer cartfu' o' 
fish ! Whaur gat ye that ane, na ?" she continued, address- 
ing a gunner in charge. " It's mair like a whale than ony 
thing I ha'e seen this while.*' 

Jean was not easily alarmed at any time, and she had 
hardly slept off the previous night's debauch, so that she 
spoke with more freedom than she might otherwise have 
done. It was contrary to discipline for the artilleryman to 
reply, so that Jean had all the conversation to herself. One 
of the bystanders, however, struck in, and remarked that it 
was a new species of overgrown hardhead that had recently 
been disco\tered, and was found very useful in allaying erup- 
tions in the body politic 

" I ken nocht about ye'r body politics," quoth Jean ; " I 
ha'e rubbed shouthers wi' the rheumatics in my time ; but 
I fancy ye wad rather ha'e a mouthfu' o' skate as a taste o* 
the new discovery, at ony time. But here's ray gallant pro- 
tector ; he'll clear the Cross o' a' intruders in a jiffey." 

As she spoke, the well-known Tam Wyllie made his 
appearance. He was tall and agile, and had been in the 
Horse Guards at one time. When tipsy, he delighted to 
show the boys how dexterous he was at the broadsword 
exercise. Like his leman Jean, he was not sober, and the 
unexpected military display which met his half-opened eyes, 
produced a sort of ecstatic effect. 

" Come on, my Kilmarnock heroes ! and I will show you 
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how to capture a piece of ordnance," at the same time 
twirling his stick with velocity in his right hand. " This is 
the way — only suppose me to be mounted on a fine charger 
— ^this is the way I would cut down the artillerymen." 

The men were inclined to humour the drunken veteran, 
and raised their bayonets to save their heads ; but the com- 
manding officer ordered both him and Jean to be taken to 
the guard-house, so that the Cross once more assumed the 
gravity and quiet which the threatening aspect of affairs 
seemed to violate. 

The vistors turned out to be the Edinburgh Regiment of 
Yeomanry Cavalry. They had been on the march all night, 
so as to take the town by surprise, and seize the White Hats 
and Blacknebs before they left their roosts. The fatigue of 
the men was evinced by their sleepy appearance, being fre- 
quently noticed as oblivious in their saddles. Luckily, a 
very estimable gentleman. Bailie Porteous, filled the office 
of senior magistrate at the time ; and though the early part 
of the day was occupied in searching for the implicated 
parties, only a few arrests were made, the more guilty having 
previously effected their escape. The appearance of the 
troopers, however, struck terror into the hearts of many 
whose tongues had been somewhat loose. Not a few were 
known to hide themselves in obscure comers until the after- 
noon, when the cavalry took their departure. The regi- 
ment had a most soldier-like appearance, and the horses 
were of first-class order. 

The raid upon Kilmarnock was a subject of much amuse- 
ment to the corps, many of whom were " limbs of the law." 
It was called " The Western Campaign,*' under which title 
their adventures were celebrated in a humorous ballad, 
written by one of themselves, and printed in the Scots 
Jiagazine. The following are the verses : 
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THE WESTERN CAMPAIGN. 
Air—** Black Joke." 

** Let us sing of the heroes that marched from yon town, 
To keep liberty up, to put Radicals down, 

With their long spurs and sabres so bright. 
Their majestic manoeuvres in cross-road and lane, — 
Their walk on the hill, and their trot on the plain. 
The butts that were shed, and the beeves that were slain. 
Stamped immortal renown on the western campaign. 

And the long spurs and sabres so bright 

" Through Auld Reekie thy note, Preparation ! was heard, 
The hallooing of Horne, and the bellow of Baird, 

For their long spurs and sabres so bright, 
At their magical call what a muster began ! 
What a figging of horse ! what a rigging of men ! 
Lawyers flung by the fee-booTc to furbish their pops, 
And mettlesome merchants strode fierce from their shops, 

With their long spurs and sabres so bright. 

** 'Twas at Bathgate this war might be said to commence. 

To the tune, as was fitting, of * D ^n the Expense ! * 

By our long spurs and sabres so bright ; 
As the Waterloo cheesemongers batter'd the French, 
So these nurslings of luxury, stretched on a bench. 
In a pitiful pot-house durst patiently snore. 
Or boldly bivouac'd round a bowl on the floor, 
Ail in long spurs and sabres so bright 

** Yet, ere long, they were destined still highef to soar. 
In endurance heroic, on Slammanan moor, ^ 

In their long spurs and sabres so bright ; 
On that scene of devotion there twinkled no stars : 
The occasional flash of a lighted cigar 
Scarce sufliced to distinguish a friend from a foC) 
Or the wet mandarin from a turnip scare-crow, 
Spite of long spurs and sabres so bright* 
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'* Neither pot-house, nor pent-house, nor pea-shed was near, 
Nor the heart-stirrmg clank of one cork of small beer, 

To greet long spurs and sabres so bright 
Yet, all sleepless, and fagged, when to Airdrie they came, 
Colonel Smith canters in with a visage of flame : 
'There's a thousand hot colliers,* quoth he, *I've just seen 
Reviewed by old Soult in a farmer's back green ; 

Go it, long spurs and sabres so bright ! ' 

** There was mounting in haste beside Airdrie's canal. 
Every pistol was cocked — some were loaded with ball — 

Besides long spurs and sabres so bright : 
Over ditches and dykes, through marshes and mire, 
They gallop — ^you need not be told they perspire ; 
Sore, the fault was not theirs, if they nothing espied, 
But a gay penny- wedding upon the hill-side. 

With its cracked fiddle and favours so white. 

** * Hey for Glasgow, that hot-bed of wealth and of war. 
There at least you'll not balk us, ' quoth every hussar. 

With his long spurs and sabres so bright. 
Call inactive, an' please you, these traitor poltroons, 
But accord the just meed to unwearied dragoons ; 
Mars approv'd of their vigour at dinner and lunch. 
And Broomielaw Naiads pour'd oceans of punch. 

O'er the long spurs and sabres so bright. 

** In the dead of the night, with twelve-pounders behind. 
To surprise strong Kilmarnock, more fleet than the wind. 

Rode the long spurs and sabres so bright. 
Their investing that city of ill-disposed men 
Might have honoured a Cond6, a Saxe, a Turrenne : 
But their march had been beat by the Kilwinning Fly, 
And the cursed cowl-knitters escaped, being shy 
Of their long spurs and sabres so bright. 

** When one greasy disciple of Carlisle and Hone, 
Had surrendered his shuttle, * Te Deum ' was blown 
By young Napier, who flourished his bugle so bright 
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THE WESTERN CAMPAIGN. 
y4«>-" Black JoKB." 

" Let us sing of the heroes that marched from yon town. 
To keep liberty up, to put Radicals down, 

With their long spurs and sabres so bright. 
Their majestic manoeuvres in cross-road and lane, — 
Their walk on the hill, and their trot on the plain, 
The butts that were shed, and the beeves that were slain, 
Stamped immortal renown on the western campaign. 
And the long spurs and sabres so bright 

** Through Auld Reekie thy note. Preparation ! was heard, 
The hallooing of Horne, and the bellow of Baird, 

For their long spurs and sabres so bright. 
At their magical call what a muster began ! 
What a figging of horse ! what a rigging of men ! 
Lawyers flung by the fee-bodk to furbish their pops. 
And mettlesome merchants strode fierce from their shops, 

With their long spurs and sabres so bright. 

'* 'Twas at Bathgate this war might be said to commence. 
To the tune, as was fitting, of • D ^n the Expense I * 

By our long spurs and sabres so bright ; 
As the Waterloo cheesemongers batter'd the French, 
So these nurslings of luxury, stretched on a bench. 
In a pitiful pot-house durst patiently snore. 
Or boldly bivouac'd round a bowl on the floor, 

All in long spurs and sabres so bright 

" Yet, ere long, they were destined still highef to soar. 
In endurance heroic, on Slammanan moor, ^ 

In their long spurs and sabres so bright ; 
On that scene of devotion there twinkled no stars : 
The occasional flash of a lighted cigar 
Scarce sufficed to distinguish a friend from a foe, 
Or the wet mandarin from a turnip scare-crow, 
Spite of long spurs and sabres so brigUt- 
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Next they Straven blockaded — if weavers were fled, 
At least whisky and gingerbread staid in their stead ; 
So the holsters were cramm'd, and the leaguer was raised, 
And the old women, lighting their cutty-pipes, gazed 
After long spurs and sabres so bright 

** Bellona thus bearded, Minerva struck dumb^ 
To Auld Reekie once more the Invincibles come, 

With their long spurs and sabres so bright. 
O, what grateful caresses, from matron and maid. 
Must reward their exertions in storm and blockade ; 
Trophies bloody and bloodless are equally sweet, 
And ladies must yield them, like Rads, when they meet 

With the long spur and sabre so bright " * 

None of the Kilmarnock Radicals suffered above a few 
months' imprisonment ; but some of the more deeply com- 
mitted fled the country, and did not return till all was quiet 

The bubble of the Radical rebellion having thus burst, 
and Baird and Hardie been made victims of a wretched 
State policy, a gloom hung over the town for somd time. 
The effect of PeeFs celebrated Currency Bill of 1 819, was 
felt in the utter prostration of manufacturing energy which 
it occasioned, no one being able to see what the result of 
the change in the relative value of money and produce 
might be. In the course of a year or two, however, the 
depression was followed by an extraordinary degree of 
commercial activity. 

Things, in the meantime, did not go well with Mathie 
and Lochore, and a separation took place. Soon after, the 
Mirror was discontinued. This led to the entire breaking 

* "This song is, we believe, one of the many standard ditties of the 
Edinburgh Yeomanry Cavalry's Mess. It was written by one of them- 
selves, in jocular commemoration of a march to Lanarkshire and Ayr- 
shire, when these districts were in a disturbed state in the spring of 
1819." — Note by Ed, Scots Magazine, 
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up of the concern. 01^ Quid and others found their way 
to Glasgow. Bicket became a tinsmith, having an uncle as 
his foreman. I kept by Mr Lochore, who had taken a shop 
in Portland Street. Davis, the bookbinder, also went with 
him. Mathie and Lochore made a division of the printing 
material. 

In the new premises, I found that my time was prin- 
cipally occupied in the front shop. The two back apart- 
ments were chiefly used for printing and bookbinding ; but 
the sale-shop required my greatest attention. In fact there 
was little else to do. About two years were passed under 
this new arrangement, during which period I improved 
myself considerably. The shop had a circulating library, 
containing a variety of books in various departments of 
literature. While not engaged otherwise, I read almost 
constantly, and dipped into numerous authors of whom I 
had but small knowledge previously. 

The public mind, I recollect, was kept in active sensa- 
tion, at this time, by the appearance of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels. He was not then known as " the author of 
Waverley;" but it seemed to be pretty generally under- 
stood that he alone could be. Mr Lochore had always 
moi£ than one copy of the " new novel." The charge 
for reading these, by the night, was high, and rigidly 
enforced. Amongst the most enthusiastic of our readers 
was a china merchant, well known in Portland Street. 
Archibald Percy might be seen, as he sat in his shop, 
eagerly perusing the three or four volumes, as the case 
might be, of the last new tale by " the author of Wavcrley." 
To his customers he could speak of nothing else. 

When we look back on these days, a perfect furor on the 
subject seems to have taken complete possession of the 
public mind. 
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The Volunteers. 

Mr Lochore did not succeed in Kilmarnock, although he 
was well liked, and entered with spirit into the various amuse- 
ments of which the people were fond. In 1820, he became 
one of the company of volunteers produced by the com- 
munity for the defence of the throne, especially to put 
down disaffection in the town. This body, it may well be 
supposed, were not popular in a district so full of Radicalism 
as Kilmarnock had proved itself only the year previous. 
The corps, however, embraced the dite of the burgh. 
They were dressed in a blue short-tailed coat, white duck 
trousers, and rather a high broad-crowned military hat or 
cap. They were nicknamed " the Dandies," and embraced 
specimens of the locality of all sizes, from Lang Tarn 
Samson * to Wee Lochore, The only notable event in the 
career of " the Dandies " was the " Loudoun campaign " in 
1823, when the Marquis of Hastings — ^better known, per- 
haps, as "Lord Moira" — paid a short visit to Loudoun 
Castle, which property he obtained by his marriage with 
the Countess of Loudoun. A portion of the yeomanry 
cavalry turned out, along with the Kilmarnock infantry, 
" the worthy chief to welcome home." High expectations 
had been entertained as to the hospitality of their reception ; 
but, much to the chagrin of the weary campaigners, as the 
poet t tells us, they got 

** Deil haet, except a bawbee scone, 
An' glass o' wine ! " 

Violent siege was laid to such eatables and drinkables as 
the neighbouring village of Galston could afford ; but many 
* A descendant of the celebrated Tam Samson. f John Ramsay. 
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" cam' hungry hame," and the campaign was long kept up 
as a standing joke against " the Dandies." 

A good deal of sociality existed amongst the well-to-do 
class of folks at the time. They were much given to clubs, 
and the habit of drinking only amongst those to whom 
they were known became so strong, that, amongst strangers, 
many might have passed for teetotallers. Most of the 
volunteers belonged to the Old or New Club. It is told 
of one worthy member, that, having drank rather deeply the 
night before, he became so thirsty before the usual mid-day 
hour of meeting, that he went to the shop of one of his 
cronies, and besought him to go across to the Turf Inn. 
" It is too early," said the merchant. " O, never mind," 
replied the volunteer; "what's about half-an-hour ? We 
can payt hack the mom /" 





CHAPTER IV. 
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|S Whitsunday came to hand, Mr Lochore disposed 
of his stock, preparatory to going to Glasgow. 
I heard that he afterwards went to London ; but 
I was told lately that he died the other day in Glasgow.* 
I was the only one of his Kilmarnock apprentices who con- 
tinued at the printing business. By Mr Lochore*s influence, 
I was transferred to the Courier Office in Ayr. This news- 
paper was begun and carried on by the Rev. Mr Cuthill, 
one of the ministers of the Old Church. Archibald and 
James Bell had been his chief managers in the business, 
and things did not go well with him. He had to compound 
with his creditors, and gave up a portion of his stipend, by ' 
way of satisfying their demands. 

By this time my brothers, John and Robert, were both 
resident in Kilmarnock. They were intimate with John 
Curie, coach-driver of the Telegraph between Ayr and Kil- 
marnock, and being themselves "knights of the whip," 
easily procured for me a seat to the county town. Through 
their influence, the Curie family interested themselves in 
finding lodgings for me. On my arrival, I was accordingly 
handed over to a friend of theirs, in Garden Street, called 
* He must have been well advanced in years, perhaps about 76. 
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" Aunty Betty," a good sort of woman, somewhat advanced 
in years, but still active and lithe of limb. She was rather 
talkative at times, and I knew most of her history ere long. 
She had married, late in life, an old seaman, of the name of 
Neil M'Callum, who had passed most of his life on board 
one of the King's cutters. Old Neil was somewhat testy, 
but generally had the worst of it when he tried a fall with 
his wife. She was too clever for him. They were both 
dissenters, and belonged to the now all but extirpated race 
of Cameronians. She was a Cameronian by descent as well 
as principle. She was, however, on the whole, an honest, 
industrious woman, and generally esteemed. 

Here, after I had seen the Courier Office people, I became 
installed, and remained during the greater portion of my 
apprenticeship — three years. In the printing office, I found 
everything agreeable. John Wilson, the foreman, was a 
veteran of the old school. In ordinary times he could take 
his glass regularly ; but, on special occasions, such as new- 
year's day, or a holiday, he remained, the only person in 
the office, perhaps, and would taste for no man. John 
Leek was pressman, and had been in the 79th Highlanders 
for several years, and could tell stories of old Ctwimcrha the 
Colonel. Wilson took fever and died in the course of the 
year after I went to Ayr. He was succeeded by Robert 
Paterson, from the Free Press Office, Glasgow. About this 
time a company was formed for the purpose of aiding Mr 
Cuthill, to carry on the Courier. They advanced ;£^ioo 
each, and Mr John Brown, writer, was appointed assistant- 
editor to Mr Cuthill. Hearing of this arrangement, Mr 
John F. Fraser, from Edinburgh, offered, by letter, to ad- 
vance ;£ioo, on condition of being made foreman. His 
suggestion was agreed to, and Paterson had to quit. 
Fraser made a good impression at first. He was mild and 
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gentlemanly, and withal had a good knowledge of his busi- 
ness. About this period a volume was printed for Mr A. 
Crawfurd, auctioneer in Ayr, entitled " The Tales of my 
Grandmother," something after Sir Walter Scott. Being 
the only one in the office acquainted with the Scottish ver- 
nacular, I assisted the author considerably in correcting for 
the press. My name was accordingly placed in the imprint. 
Shortly after Mr Fraser assumed the management of the 
office, a project was entered into, on his own suggestion, 
that he, Mr Crawfurd, and I, should unite in the produc- 
tion of a weekly miscellany, to be called "The Corres- 
pondent." It was published at Three Halfpence^ and 
continued, I think, for three or four months. 

Roman Catholic Chapel. 

About this time there was a good deal of talk about 
building a Roman Catholic Chapel in Ayr, and Bailie (Hugh) 
Miller, afterwards Provost, had a letter in the Courier^ re- 
commending the project. This did not go well down with 
my Cameronian landlady, who talked and fretted a good 
deal about it. At length I agreed, if she would point out 
such appropriate quotations from the Bible as I might re- 
quire, that I would undertake to reply to the Bailie. The 
letter was accordingly written, and duly deposited in the 
Editor's box. After a day or two, when the usual supply of 
copy had come from Mr Cuthill, the foreman handed to me 
my own letter to put in type. I certainly felt a little queer 
on this occasion, and wondered if the foreman had any 
notion of the paternity of the MS. But it appeared after- 
wards that he had not. The Bailie replied, for the subject 
created no small interest. I think he and I had other two 
letters, and I gave some appropriate and strong quotations 
which " Aunty Betty " had taken much pleasure in searciiing 
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out for me, condemnatory of the proposed chapel.* Many 
a time I have laughed at this^ joint production. Little did 
the Bailie imagine, I dare say, that his opponents were an 
old woman, and an apprentice typo in the Courier Office. 

I often wondered how it was that " Aunty Betty " suc- 
ceeded so well in making the "two ends of her income 
meet.** She had some little portion of her own, which she 
drew upon in extreme cases ; but this was not enough to 
account for her evident rowthiness, Sanctimonius people 
are generally proverbial for their saving knowledge, but she 
was not what may be termed sanctimonious, although strict 
in what she deemed to be her duty as a Cameronian. In 
the course of the summer and harvest, I observed a number 
of Arran men going out and in, but I did not think anything 
of this in particular. I also, noticed, now and then, a cask 
tmder my bed ; but it was not till, going into my room one 
night, that the truth burst upon me. It was already occupied 
by two or three Arran men, in the act of " running off" a few 
gallons of " peat reek," which " Aunty Betty " was about to 
have carried away at her convenience. The Arran men 
pressed me much to drink with them. Several parties from 
that quarter used to lodge with her, so that their going out 
and in was in no way remarkable. I understood afterwards 
that she used to supply the Sheriff, and a number of the 
authorities in Ayr, with Arran whisky, for which a pretty high 
price was paid at the time, iis. per gallon. Smuggling was 
usually effected in this way : a wherry would run over with 
a load from Arran to somewhere on the Prestwick Sands, 
which was landed at night, and brought into " Aunty Betty " 
on subsequent evenings. In this way she disposed of great 
quantities ; and that too, although an exciseman, Mr James 

* The chapel, notwithstanding, was built soon afterwards in Content 
Street 
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Miller, had long resided in the same street, only a few doors 
further up, on the opposite side. He was a quiet, respect- 
able man, and, I believe, never suspected that such traffic 
was going on so near him. 

Burns' Monument— Miller Goudie. 

During my three years* sojourn in Ayr, the time passed 
away very joyously. The locality, the sea, and the shore, 
were much to my liking. The ;iricinity, too, of the cottage 
of Bums, his monument, and the Doon, were sources of 
pleasure ever new. The cottage, at the time, was kept as 
a public-house, by John Goudie — or " Miller Goudie," as he 
was more familiarly called — and his better half. Flora Hast- 
ings. The miller had little to say in the management of 
the house, or money matters. He consequently gave him- 
self up to company and drinking. To drink " for the gude 
o* the house '* became a maxim with him, for he seldom 
paid any portion of the reckoning. Frequenters of the 
house consequently spoke slightingly of his pretensions as 
an old acquaintance of Burns. Nevertheless there was an 
air of truth in what he said : " The last time I saw the poet 
was when I was in the mill.* I met him just by chance, as 
he was walking slowly round by the kirkyard there. We 
gaed in to the bit hostelry that stood down by at the brig, 
an' I ha'e min' we had twa gills. He sat wi* his head down 
this way " (his head resting on his breast), " thinking, nae 
doubt, about his earlier days.** This story appeared as 
fiction to many ; but to us it always had the semblance of 
fact. 

The miller and I were always on good terms. He was 
acquainted with my father, and had frequently seen him as 

* He was tacksman of the Dutch Mills at this time, hence his cogno- 
men of ** the miller.*' 
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he passed and repassed, when living in Maybole. " Ix>sh, 
man," he would exclaim, "you and me were born within a 
stane cast o' ane anither — you in the Strithers, and me in 
the Riccarton Mill, on the ither side 0' the water 1 " The 
old man foi^ot the difTerence in point of time, for he would 
then be at least seventy, and I some eighteen ! 

Well do I recollect my last walk to the cottage. It was 




on a Sunday morning. I had finished my tum-ovcr-ship in 
the Courier eight days before, and got one week's employ- 
ment as a journeyman. This was Fraser's doing, and I could 
not help thinking it a little shabby after serving the Company 
SO long and faithfully. One pound was all I was allowed to 
earn as a journeyman. I learned afierwards that Mr Fraser 
had a silly sort of brother, who had been engaged for a 
trifling sum in my place. Well, the king may come in the 
cadger's road yet 1 Somewhat in this mood, I believe, I 
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walked out on Sabbath morning, not knowing or caring 
much in what direction I went ; but habit, and perhaps a 
latent desire to look for the last time on " the auld brig," 
and the scenes I so much delighted in, enticed me on the 
way. I passed the cottage going to the brig. None of the 
inmates were stirring, but as I returned, I saw the miller 
coming out of the garden, and he was just closing the gate 
behind him. " Hoot, losh," he exclaimed, " what's brocht 
you sae early?"* I explained that I was bound for Glasgow 
next day, and had sauntered out carelessly as far as the 
Doon. The old man was evidently concerned at my leav- 
ing the neighbourhood, adding, in a kindly way, "But 
surely we maun ha'e a taste afore ye gang." I farther ex- 
plained that, not intending to be this way, and not thinking 
of any use I had for money, I unfortunately had come with- 
out funds. " Never mind," said the miller ; " mony a gill 
I ha*e gotten frae you, and through you ; and now ye maun 
tak' ane frae me." I was not for going into the cottage ; 
but he insisted with so much heart, that I at last consented. 
When seated, he said, "Ye ken our Flora; just order ye 
the gill, and I'll gi'e ye siller to pay for*t. Ye see, Thursday 
is our May Fair, an' I ha'e been gathering up twa three baw- 
bees to ha'e a gill wi' some o' my frien's, and Flora kens 
nocht about it." So saying, the miller rose up, and going 
to the old chest of drawers that stood at the fireside, under 
the portrait of Bums, he pulled out one of the long drawers, 
and began turning over a lot of rusty old nails. While thus 
engaged, the door suddenly opened, and Flora hurriedly 
entered for something she wanted in the press. The miller 
coolly shoved in the drawer, and resumed his seat. She 
probably had not noticed what he was doing ; but no doubt 
he was surprised. " Order in another gill," said the miller, 

• • It was about eight o'clock A.M. 
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" for the siller maun be there." I accordingly did so, and 
as soon as Flora was out of the way, he resumed the search 
among the old nails \ and at length he came and triumph- 
antly placed a shilling in my hand. Many a time I have 
thought of the kindly feeling displayed by the miller in this 
affair. 

It may not be generally known that the miller and his 
wife sat to J. O. Hill for his drawing of " John Anderson 
my joe, John," which appeared in Blackie*s " Land of Bums." 
I have often remarked the resemblance. 

Glasgo^^. 

On the Monday following my treat by the miller, I pro- 
ceeded to Kilmarnock, and from thence to Glasgow, a 
newly-fledged journeyman printer. I was full of hope, and 
thought I had only to ask to obtain employment. I found 
the reverse to be the case, however, and wandered about 
for nearly a fortnight, tired and discontented. I used to 
envy the very causeway-sweepers, saying mentally, they have 
employment, but I have none. At length I got work in the 
office of Mr William Lang, Nelson Street. He was him- 
self a compositor, and a fine hearty old man. He had at 
one time been in -more extensive business, and made some 
money. He and Mr Turner of Thrushgrove were known 
politically, in connection with the Radicals of 1 819. I soon 
got into favour with my employer, who availed himself of 
every means to find work for me. I saw, however, that his 
efforts were precarious, and remembering my street wander- 
ings and the causeway-sweepers, I availed myself of an 
opening in the Scots TimeSy then not long commenced. 
When I joined it the paper was printed in a top flat in 
Candleriggs Street, which had previously been the printing 
office of R. Chapman. The proprietor and editor was Mr 
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R, Malcolm, who had realised some money as an auctioneer 
of books. He had a brother, who had gone abroad for his 
health, who wrote, I recollect,_for the Scots Times; but he 
died. The paper, at one time, had every appearance of 
succeeding ; but the Herald, with Samuel Hunter as editor, 
and James M'Nab as reporter, was then making its way 
steadily to the foremost rank among the broadsheets. 





CHAPTER V. 

|n §nsmss in ^ilmarntftlt in 1826. 

fITH the Scots Tunes I continued, I think, for nearly 
two ye^rs, when I removed to Kilmarnock. I 
had previously taken a shop, as a printer and 
stationer. Both my brothers were there, and in business by 
this time. John had the Angel Inn, which had been rebuilt, 
and Robert drove the coach between Glasgow and Kilmar- 
nock. For the previous two or three years, everything 
seemed to have gone well there ; credit was unlimited, and 
people started from the loom into manufacturers every- 
where. Prosperous wand was never idle — up rose one 
stately manufactory after another, as if by magic. Before 
Whitsunday, however, I had begun to think more seriously 
of the step I had undertaken ; and resolved to proceed to 
Kilmarnock, so as to give up the premises six weeks before 
the term. This I could have legally done. When in Kil- 
marnock, I was prevailed upon by John not to think of 
such a thing, but to go on manfully with the undertaking. 
I accordingly returned to Glasgow, and proceeded to select 
a stock of stationery from Messrs Turner & Lang (the latter 
being my old employer). I also ordered a small quantity 
of printing materials from the Messrs Wilson, then in the 
College Buildings, High Street, Glasgow. I bought a 
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wooden press for ;^ii, from the Free Press Company, and 
having got things in this way collected, and arranged for 
their being sent, I finally proceeded to Kilmarnock. I 
opened shop in Henderson's Land, King Street, with print- 
ing office in back premises, in May 1826. The landlord, 
William Henderson, was a teacher, and had his academy, 
entering by a back-stair, above the shop. He was an 
eccentric sort of person, who carried a good deal of the 
dominie about with him. His exactitude as to time was 
well-known. If a gig, or other vehicle was ordered to be 
at his house by a certain hour, the driver was sure to be 
sent home again, should he have been later by a minute. 
In this way he sometimes made himself ridiculous. Imme- 
diately after commencing business, I was employed to print 
a spelling-book for the use of his school, and began to 
busy myself with the work. . The carrier who brought the 
press from Glasgow, had allowed what is called the stone to 
fall and go to pieces. This was an irremediable mishap, 
for I could get no mason or other worker in stone about Kil- 
marnock at all acquainted with printing-presses, to make a 
new one. Two or three tried it, among others, Mr Thom, 
the well-known sculptor of Tam o' Shanter and Souter 
Johnnie, but they all failed to level it upon a mathematical 
principle. The consequence was that, in printing, I could 
never make up the impression properly. However, as the 
spelling-book was in a hurry, I got through with it in rather 
a creditable manner. There was, however, a dispute at the 
settlement, which I resented by giving up his shop, though 
I had only recently laid out about ;^20 in altering the 
window, for the premises had been merely a dwelling- 
hguse before, and were not adapted for a shop. A mutual 
friend, my old fellow-apprentice, Mr John Bicket, came to 
me repeatedly afterwards, with an overture from Mr Hender- 
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son, to continue in the shop ; but I would not do it, having, 
as I said, taken another and a better one, from Messrs 
Brown & Howie, farther down the street. 

It turned out that I was extremely unfortunate in com- 
mencing in 1826. What is called the monetary crisis of 
that year fell heavily upon the town. The buildings that 
had sprung up as if by Prosperous wand, were lying waste 
and deserted. Ruin seemed to have come suddenly over 
the community. Many a time I used to remark that, 
although I were supplied with the stock for nothing, it 
would have taken all the drawings — for I was then married 
— to have kept the family. 

William Steven, of Crookedholm. 

I printed a pamphlet about this time for Mr William 
Steven of Crookedholm. He was the son of one of three 
brothers, millers there. He had got a good education, 
having been intended for the Church, but had stepped 
aside, through drink, and its consequent follies. At this 
time he had become considerably reformed, and had married 
a young woman belonging to the village. He frequently 
spoke of the pamphlet before it was gone into ; and he was 
to write it as much for the vindication of his uncles, as to 
show how the disruption in the congregation occurred. He 
referred to the Cameronian place of worship at Crooked- 
holm. This little church was much indebted to the brothers 
Steven. They not only gave the kirk, but guaranteed a 
certain sum to the minister, Mr Brown. Yet, Mr Brown, 
and one or two leaders, chiefly from Kilmarnock, chose to 
create a disturbance — not about patronage, as has been 
done on a larger scale by another Church, but whether, in 
psalmody, th^ line should be read before being sung, or that 
the congregation should at once join in praise. Strong 
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arguments had been urged in favour of reading. Many of 
the people were old, they could not see to read, and it was 
much more consistent with feeling that the words should be 
deliberately read before being sung. As many of the 
pamphlets were to be gifted away, a thousand copies were 
printed. It consisted of about fifty pages. Mr Steven 
came twice a-week into town to correct proofs. He was 
dreadfully troubled, I reco'llect, with asthma, and found 
that a little whisky, at the Angel Inn, was the only thing 
that allayed the annoyance. I found Mr Steven to be a 
very shrewd, sensible person, though, I have no doubt, his 
uncles Ynay have at one time thought him a fool, for his 
extravagance and dissipation. 

The misfortune which befel my wooden press, and the 
difficulty of replacing the stone, led to my purchase of a 
Columbian. This was bought at the sale of Mr Duncan, 
printer to the University, Glasgow. His office was then in 
Valleyfield, now occupied by the Messrs Blackie. With the 
Columbian press, I introduced the system of rollers, which, 
indeed had been done by Mr Lochore, but they never 
could be got to work properly. 

David Wood. 

The most curious of all my literary acquaintances when 
in Kilmarnock, was a poet of the name of Wood. He 
came from the neighbourhood of New Cumnock, where he 
had a small moorland house and a wife. He had been 
sent to me, he said, by two writers in town, whom I well 
knew, to get his " beuk prented." I expressed my willing- 
ness to print the book, but added that I must first know 
what kind it was, and see the MS. " What is manuscript ? " 
he said. "Do you mean writing? If so, I have none." 
"It is all here," he said, pointing to his head. "But the 
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compositor," I said, " cannot set the types from your head." 
He oflfered to repeat the whole, but I excused myself for 
want of time. At length, understanding the necessity of 
having the poems written out, it was agreed that Mr Rox- 
burgh Clerk, who lived near me, and was idle at the time, 
should be got ; so the two were placed in a room by them- 
selves, and in the course of a fortnight the MS. was finished, 
and the printing begun. 

This was the first instance I had ever seen of an author 
retaining the contents of a volume on his memory. We 
found David an off-hand, deil-me-care sort of person ; could 
sing a stentorian song, especially some of his own — such as 
" The Ball in the Bogue," the " Warming-pan," etc. Beyond 
this, however, the soul of poetry was not in him. His 
"beuk" made about 200 pages; and for 1000 copies of 
it he got 5s. each. He had numerous friends in the country, 
and had been at one time a well-to-do farmer, 

Dr Paterson. 

I have forgotten to say that amongst the first I met in 
Kilmarnock, was our old voyage-to-Ireland friend, John 
Paterson. By this time he was a surgeon, and had his 
place of business in Portland Street. He had got married 
to a young woman of the name of King, in Stewarton. 
They did not live happily, owing chiefly, I believe, to his 
fiactious disposition. I could hardly conceive that one 
whom I esteemed, and who had, some years before, shown 
such indications of better things, could possibly indulge in 
spitefulness. He had previously been in business in Salt- 
coats, and on one occasion had prevailed upon her to go 
to Brodick with him. The affair gave rise to a fama^ and 
he married her. Still, to use her unkindly, was not what I 
should have expected of him. His dislike of the old man,. 

G 
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her father, had perhaps something to do with this. He 
expected to have been put in possession of the house and 
shop he occupied — built by Mr King — but he was dis- 
appointed. 

The doctor was still troubled with the itch of poetry, and 
by and by he prevailed on me to print a volume for him. 
A friend of his, D. Allan, in Glasgow, was publisher in 
1827 ; but the work brought no return. At length, having 
seen an advertisement of a surgeon wanted for some col- 
lieries at Parkhead, near Glasgow, he left Portland Street, 
and settled there. He was in Parkhead in 1832, when 
cholera first visited Scotland. The disease became virulent 
there, and many died of the infection; amongst others, 
his poor wife, leaving two or three children. Some time 
after this the doctor paid a visit to Kilmarnock. He had 
a testimonial with him, in the shape of a silver snuff-box^ 
which had been given by the inhabitants for his good con- 
duct during the prevalence of the epidemic. His eldest 
daughter, who had always been a favourite, had been cajoled 
away by some Baptists, on the score of religion, which dis- 
tressed him much at the time. The next occasion I heard 
of him, he had got married to some old acquaintance ; and 
I met him, soon after, accidentally in Glasgow. He was 
walking in company with my old employer, Mr Malcolm, 
formerly of the Scots Times, but now out of business. We 
met in Wilson Street, and adjourned to a neighbouring 
hotel, where I found Mr Malcolm a very different person 
from what I had previously conceived him to be — affable 
and free. I noticed that the doctor had his vest pocket 
pinned ; and when we went out, he explained the meaning 
of it It appears that he and his new wife had already 
quarrelled, and to anticipate her, he said, " IVe been at the 
bank, and drawn the money ; and here it is," pointing to his 
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vest pocket with the pin in it About his daughter, I ascer- 
tained that she was well, and married to a young Baptist. 
The next intelligence I heard of Dr Paterson was that he 
had called on a friend in Kilmarnock, before leaving for 
some foreign country ; but it is understood he died soon after- 
wards, either before or after he had gone to sea. As he him- 
self hath said : " Such is thy mortal destiny, immortal man." 
By this time I had removed to the new shop in Brown 
and Howie's Land. As the premises were newly built, the 
proprietors fitted up the shop in my own way. If business 
could have been done, I ought to have done it here ; but 
the monetary crisis continued, and half the town and more 
was still in bankruptcy. My position was a trying one — a 
heavy stock, bills to meet, and no business at all equal to 
the payments. Many a time 1 could have "shaken the 
dust oflf my shoes upon the town," and all that was in it. 
But, of course, this was impossible ; I could not convert 
stock into cash ; and found no remedy but patience. 

Kilmarnock Chronicle. 

The great cry arose about this time for Parliamentary 
Reform, and Qowhere was the demand louder than in Kil- 
marnock. So many public meetings were being held, that 
the waiit of a local newspaper was greatly felt, and much 
talk was made on the subject. At length it was proposed 
to me by two gentlemen of the town, Mr Robert Bun tine 
and Mr William Wilson, that we should go into partnership 
in the speculation — my printing materials to be taken as a 
share against their cash. To this arrangement I was agree- 
able. Mr Buntine proceeded to draw up the prospectus of 
the Kilmarnock Chronicle^ and handed the MS. to me to 
get it printed. Second thoughts were best, as it turned out 
to be the case with them. Next time I met them, they 
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said they begged to resile from the undertaking altogether, 
for they found it would require more money than they were 
prepared to lose. By this time the prospectus had been 
printed, and some of them issued. " Well, gentlemen," I 
said, " since this is the slip-shod fashion in which you mean 
to act, I shall not be affronted. I shall publish the first 
number of the Chronicle^ although a second should never be 
put to press. And I kept my word. No. i. did appear on 
the 4th of January 1831. 

The late Mr Hugh Craig, who then had his warehouse in 
the old Sun Inn, and was carrying on a large business, 
happening to hear of the manner in which I had been 
treated, at once offered to stand forward in the place of 
Messrs Buntine and Wilson. I, of course, thanked Mr 
Craig very kindly for his public spirit, and the matter was 
at once temporarily arranged. I was to draw upon him 
weekly for the price of the stamps, which at the time were 
fourpence each, besides the cost of the paper and wages. 
The contract of partnership was always to be drawn out, 
but somehow it never was done. Still the Chronicle went 
on. Little money came in ; but a considerable sura was 
expected when the quarter and half-year expired. 

At length when the quarter was finished, Mr Craig in- 
timated his desire to be quit of the obligation. He said he 
found the outlay more, in fact, than he could well stand ; 
and if I could carry on the paper myself, I was welcome 
to all the money he had expended. Only, if successful, I 
was to think of repaying him. I believe he had expended 
altogether about ;^7o. However much disappointed with 
Mr Craig's resolution, still I could not help awarding him 
the credit of liberality, openness, and candour. 

Thus left to myself, I had now to resolve, either to give 
up the attempt to carry on the paper, or make arrangements 
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for engaging in it heartily. The latter course I resolved 
upon. Hitherto I had been badly situated for a printing 
office ; but, understanding that the large apartment above 
Mr Craig's warehouse was to let, I readily got it, and 
at once removed the printing materials there. I also got 
quit of most of the shop stock by auction, and turned every- 
thing into cash as far as I could. I next arranged with 
Mr Turner (originally, Turner & Lang), so as to have a 
supply of stamps weekly. 

The editorial articles during the first quarter, and for 
some time afterwards, were supplied by Mr John Brown, 
writer, in Kilmarnock. They were well and powerfully 
written. Strong in the cause of Reform — too strong for the 
mixed character of the subscribers. It was about this time, 
I think, that I received a note from Auchinleck House. It 
was brief, and to this effect : " Sir — Send no more of your 
d — d Radical papers here. (Signed) James Boswell." 
Sir Alexander Boswell, as we have already shown, was a 
high Tory ; and so was the late Sir James, his son. 

The last county election, under the old regime, took 
place in 1831. It was conducted in the midst of con- 
siderable rioting at Ayr. R. A. Oswald, Esq. of Auchin- 
cruive, was the liberal candidate, and William Blair, the 
old, or Tory member. The election took place in the 
coimty buildings. A vast crowd collected in Wellington 
Square ; and the windows of the north-west comer house 
were completely riddled with stones. Blair had some 
difficulty in escaping from the crowd, but Oswald, who was 
immensely popular, was enthusiastically cheered as he 
emanated from the court-house, and by the crowds as he 
passed through the villages on his way homeward to 
Auchincruive. 

The history of the Kilmartiock Chronicle would form a 
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curious chapter, illustrative of the " spread of knowledge 
under difficulties." The weekly outlay for stamps, wages, 
and incidentals, was altogether a serious matter ; consider- 
ing my slender means, and the multitude of duties that fell 
to my share. I had latterly to act myself as sole and unas- 
sisted editor, besides being foreman, compositor, clerk, 
collector of accounts, and reporter. At that time, however, 
reporting was comparatively easy, for the public speakers 
usually supplied their own speeches. Notwithstanding 
these combined difficulties, the Chronicle is an interesting 
record of local events at a particular crisis of the national 
history. In the first number it is stated that the magistrates 
had petitioned the superior of the burgh to have their 
charter so altered that the right of electing councillors and 
bailies might be conferred upon the inhabitants at large, in 
place of the close system then prevailing. The same sheet 
mentioned that the petition for Reform in Parliament had 
been signed by 2500 inhabitants. Another petition, men- 
tioned in the eleventh number, was signed by nearly 
3000. On the 2Sth March 1831, when intelligence 
arrived that ministers were in a majority in the House of 
Commons on the second reading of the Reform Bill, the 
Kilmarnock people were literally " drunk with joy." The 
streets were crowded, the bells were set a-ringing, and bon- 
fires blazed — while banners floated from numerous con- 
spicuous places. In the evening the town was n:agnificently 
illuminated. Never had such a scene been witnessed in 
Kilmarnock. 

Again, in May, when ministers had been left in a minority 
of eight on the various clauses of the Bill, and they were 
about to take the sense of the country on the subject by a 
new election, the men of Kilmarnock were not slow in tes- 
tifying what they thought of the matter. At a public meet- 
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ing, for the purpose of moving a congratulatory address to 
the king, and another to the freeholders of the county, 
praying that they would vote for the liberal candidate, 
upwards of 17,000 were present. At this meeting, "three 
groans " were given, on the suggestion of Mr Roger of the 
Turf Inn, for the bishops who had voted against the Bill. 
At the close of the meeting, about 7000 persons marched 
in procession through the streets, under the guidance of 
Sergeant Paton, mounted on a gallant charger. More than 
120 flags were borne in the procession, one of which, be- 
longing to the old Lords of Kilmarnock, had been unfurled 
at the Revolution, and bore the date 1689. 

Paganini. 

It was owing to an accident, the breaking down of Paga- 
nini's carriage, on Saturday, sth November 1831, that the 
inhabitants of Kilmarnock had the honour of hearing the 
great "modem Orpheus." He had been at Ayr the two 
previous days, under an engagement with Mr Seymour of 
the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, and the latter had arranged 
that Paganini was to have given a concert in Kilmarnock 
during the day; but, in consequence of that gentleman 
having broken faith with him in money matters, Paganini 
was on his return to Glasgow, not intending to stop at all at 
Kilmarnock. Exactly opposite the George Hotel, the tra- 
velling carriage broke down, and compelled his remaining 
for the night. Mr S. Johnson, of the local theatre, immedi- 
ately on hearing of the accident, called on the Signor, and 
at once obtained his consent to give a performance for the 
benefit of the poor of the town. A great audience crowded 
the theatre to hear the world-famed Paganini. I, of course, 
was there. I have quite a recollection of the Italian's appear- 
ance and attitudes. He was, to use an expressive Scotch 
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phrase, weird like. He had, in fact, an unearthly appear- 
ance — so wan and spare — with muscles immovable. His 
solos, on one string, perhaps added considerably to the 
effect The tones of his instrument were supernaturally 
sublime. I would, on no account, have missed the chance 
of hearing the Signor. It is no doubt a long time since ; 
but, as Bums says, " time but the impression deeper 
makes ! " 

The Struggle for Reform. 

When the House of Lords rejected the Reform Bill in 
May 1832, another monster meeting was held by the Kil* 
mamock people, expressive of their deep sorrow at the 
resignation of ministers, and the prospect of the Duke of 
Wellington being able to form a ministry. Mr Hugh Craig 
occupied the chair on this occasion. The struggle for 
reform was a long and arduous one, but no doubt the king 
and his ministry were greatly strengthened by such aid as 
Kilmarnock afforded them. Occasionally, too, they were 
cheered by a song, such as a parody upon " Up and waur 
them a', Willie," the king's name being William : 

** Ye've raised a throne within our hearts, 
Ye wield your sceptre there, Willie ; 
An* we're content and proud to live 
Beneath your kingly care, Willie. 

For^ye will waur them a', Willie, 

Ye will waur them a' ; 
The strongholds now of tjranny 
Ye'll fairly sweep awa, Willie." 

Another poet sung of the " Russell Purge :" 

" The * Russell Purge ' is working well 
Upon poor frothy Wetherell,* 
And all the borough crew ; 

* Wetherell was a humorous old fellow, and much missed when not in the House. 
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This famous physic shows the skill 
Of those who framed the 'glorious bill,' 
Which shall our rights renew.** 

At length, when the Refonn Bill became law, the exulta- 
tion of the people of Kilmarnock was extreme, nothing but 
bonfires and illuminations, dining and fuddling, as if the 
millennium had come. No doubt it was a great triumph. 
They were now to have a ffth share in a whole member ot 
Parliament; and they were to have the head. In other 
words, Kilmarnock was to be the returning burgh. 

The Election. 

For the five burghs of which Kilmarnock is the head, it 
was for some time believed that James Campbell, Esq. of 
Craigie, would be the only candidate. He had never made 
his appearance publicly, but frequently had private meetings 
with the Bailies and Town Council — quite according to the 
old close system — ^and it was understood to be thoroughly 
arranged. At length his letter as a candidate for the suf- 
frages of the newly enfranchised burghs appeared in the 
Chronicle and other newspapers. It dwelt upon his claims 
to the honour as a consistent Whig, and it seemed as if he 
had made up his mind that he could not be refused. The 
non-electors generally, and the more Radical of the newly 
enfranchised, did not relish the sort of dictation which 
seemed to have settled Campbell upon them, after the 
old hole-and-corner fashion. While discontent was thus 
simmering, Mr Craig, with characteristic decision, leaped 
into the saddle, and, unknown to any one, rode over to the 
old baronial tower of Dunlop, and at once suggested to the 
young knight that he should contest the election, assuring 
him that, if he did, he might depend upon the public coun- 
tenance. There were, however, serious obstacles in the way. 
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He belonged to a Tory family, all his connections were 
Tories, and he had himself to some extent identified him- 
self with certain Tory proceedings. At last the persuasive 
tongue of Mr Craig prevailed, and before he left, Sir John 
Dunlop consented to make a diversion at all events. No one 
at that time knew that such a negotiation had taken place. 

It so happened that soon after this a pubHc meeting 
was held in the Cattle Market, on the subject of the Corn 
Laws — Mr Craig presiding. Towards the close, the Knight 
of Dunlop, as if by accident, drove into the square, and 
begged for a hearing. He was elevated to the platform, 
and introduced by the chairman. The response was 
"three groans for the Tory," which, as he was almost 
unknown to any one, must have proved very discouraging, 
and he spoke with difficulty, having possibly been upset by 
the reception experienced. He persevered, however, and 
gradually gained upon the judgment of the people. Before 
leaving the platform, he declared himself in favour of free 
trade in com, an admission which produced much applause. 
He also announced his intention of becoming a candidate 
for the Kilmarnock district of burghs. 

It was now certain that there would be a contest, but 
few thought that he would have any chance. Campbell 
and his friends treated the thing with contempt. Mean- 
while, a committee was formed for Sir John, with the ne- 
cessary adjunct of law-agent The committee, having Mr 
Craig as president, was chiefly of a plebeian cast — most of 
them being weavers' agents and small manufacturers, but 
withal clever and energetic. CampbelFs committee had, of 
course, been in existence long before. The Knight vastly 
improved his position by personal visits to the manufac- 
tories, workshops, and dwelling-houses ; while the Chronicle 
spoke favourably of him rather than otherwise. 
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At length it was announced that the two candidates 
should publicly address the electors from the " runnel " of 
the Cameronian Kirk. The place of meeting was crowded 
on the night in question. Campbell and his Town Council 
friends occupied a prominent place in the ** runnel," and no 
doubt expected an easy victory. The Knight, being the 
youngest, had the honour of speaking first, and to the sur- 
prise of every one, he commented on all the more popular 
subjects of the day with a high degree of knowledge. In 
particular, he dwelt much upon the pecuHar manufactures 
of Kilmarnock. He had, indeed, gone round the whole of 
the works personally, inquiring into the nature of the goods 
produced, and the markets in which they were vended ; and 
from the facts thus acquired he was enabled to speak of the 
advantages of free trade in com, and of this and the other 
measure, in a way which came home strongly to the 
audience. Throughout his long speech he was enthusias- 
tically applauded. 

Craigie and his friends were thoroughly crestfallen. He 
seemed to feel, in fact, that the day was against him. When 
it came to his turn to speak, he could only mumble a few 
hackneyed sentences about reforms generally, and hurried 
from the meeting in a frame of mind far from tranquil, 
and that, too, amid the jeers of the people. From that 
moment the contest between the " big wigs " and the small 
of Kilmarnock — the non-electors doing their utmost to 
maintain the fight against the Whig exclusives, as they were 
called — became intense. 

CampbelFs friends were now beginning to feel alarmed, 
though apparentiy still confident. During the forenoon 
of the Monday following the meeting, I was surprised by a 
message that the magistrates and several gentlemen wished 
to see me in Cooper's tavern, which occupied the ground 
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floor immediately under the printing office. I could not 
fancy what they wanted, and was not aware of having 
committed any offence which came under their jurisdiction. 
Indeed, I had experienced so little of their countenance 
since unfurling the broadsheet amongst them, that I was not 
conscious of having ever exchanged words with any of them. 
It was therefore with a strange feeling that I was ushered into 
the large parlour of the tavern, where sat the bailies, coun- 
cillors, and others of the "big wigs," ranged round the room 
till the square was complete. Mr David Andrews, writer, 
took speech in hand, and addressing himself to me, said, in 
a bland manner, "that the magistrates were now fully 
sensible of their remissness in not having patronised the 
Chrofiich in the way they ought to have done, and that they 
were resolved to make up for their want of attention by 
doing in future all that lay in their power to encourage the 
undertaking. He hoped, at the same time, that the Chronicle 
would do CampbelliyiW justice in the report of the meeting 
of candidates." 

The newspaper was to be published next morning, so that 
I had no difficulty in perceiving the drift of Mr Andrews* 
soft sawder. I had little sympathy for the party or the 
object, but thanking them for their kind offer of support, I 
briefly added, " I am sorry to say, gentlemen, it is too late." 
Indeed, there was a strong article in type, to appear in the 
morning, in favour of the Knight. 

When the coach arrived at eight o'clock from Glasgow, I 
found that there was no parcel of stamps as I had reason to 
expect. At ten o'clock in a dark night, I started in a gig 
for Glasgow, where I arrived early in the morning, and 
found that the stationer, on discovering that his shop-lad 
had neglected to take the parcel to the coach office, had 
taken horse himself, carrying the parcel with him, for Kil- 
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mamock. The night was so dark that we had passed each 
other without recognition. Many a time I wonder how I 
escaped accident that night There was a large cutting of 
the road at Flockside, and altogether the highway was in a 
very rough state. I did not return till about twelve o'clock 
on Tuesday, and found that the Chronicle had been brought 
out nearly as early as usual. 

The "\A^ee Cannon." 

This closed the career of the Chronicle for the time, 
though in the middle of an election ; but from its ashes 
sprung up a small weekly periodical, devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the struggle. It was called " The Reporter," 
but was speedily and popularly dubbed " The Wee Cannon '* 
by the public, in consequence of the noise and effect of its 
report The block printers of the new town cut the figure 
of a cannon in wood, and presenting it at the office, the first 
page was in future adorned by a piece of ordnance in the 
act of firing. 

Every Saturday morning, to the great amusement of the 
public, the " Wee Cannon " was issued forth by a veteran of 
Wellington's army, who rejoiced in the sobriquet of Penin- 
stda^ from his having written a narrative of his life and 
adventures during the Peninsular war. 

This periodical created a great sensation, and found its 
way as well to the other burghs. The election was the first 
contest of the kind the Kilmarnockians ever had engaged 
in, and perhaps they exceeded even the usual license con- 
ceded on such occasions. The Cannon proclaimed unmiti- 
gated hostihty to the Campbellites, and it was merciless 
in its dealings with those unfortunates who came within its 
reach. It professed to be managed by a club, who at their 
fwctes discussed all sorts of matters pertaining to the election. 
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It became the recognised organ of the non-electors, and 
every Saturday the public were on tip-toe to learn whose 
fortune it was to be placed on the pillory. That it had con- 
siderable effect on the election cannot be doubted ; and its 
severity was in some measure excusable because of the 
peculiarity of the struggle. The famous nursery rhyme of 
** Four-and-twenty Blackbirds " became an excellent Camp- 
bellite pie ; for, when the pie began to open, " the birds 
began to sing " some Campbellite or Whiggish ditty, until all 
of the leaders were singled out. 

Kilmarnock may be said to have been fairly out of its 
senses during the entire three months of the election. 
Under the respective committees, the town was completely 
divided. The Campbellites were first in the field, and had 
engaged the three principal inns as their committee rooms, 
so that there was only one left for the Dunlopites ; but the 
committee made up for this by the frequency of their pota- 
tions in all the friendly taverns. Mr James Murdoch, writer, 
Portland Street, the principal agent, was a jolly fellow oT 
the old school, and would allow no one to shirk the bottle. 
Numerous meetings, both public and private, were held in 
aid of the cause, — the youthful baronet himself frequently 
sitting at the table, like a chief of the olden time at the head 
of his retainers. The Dunlopites had clearly the favour of 
the mob, so that the Campbellites, profiting by experience, 
were fain to meet privily, and less frequently. 

Nor were there wanting mob-orators to fan the flame. 
Professor Burns, as a tipsifying nailer was ironically styled, 
used to deliver energetic harangues after night-fall to large 
and noisy audiences. His platform was usually the spars of 
the toll-bar, which then stood on the bridge in the centre of 
the town, and the subject the glorious privilege of doing as 
he liked ! " Roaring Peter," as an Irish Dutch auctioneer 
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was yclept, invariably attacked the Campbellites from his 
rostrum at the cross on market days, and was loud in praise 
of the baronet. " To be sure," Peter would say, " l*m 
more like a criminal than a judge ; but, in my judgment, the 
red-coat* is a gentleman, the other a skulking, scurvy 
lawyer." It was little wonder that the social element became 
thoroughly stirred by this, the greatest event that Kil- 
marnock had ever been engaged in. Nor was the " Wee 
Cannon " slow to expose and hold up to ridicule any slip 
the Campbellites might be guilty of, as, for example, 
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Hey, Jamie Campbell, are ye waking yet." 



At last the crowning day of the poll came. By this time 
it was pretty well known that Dunlop would have a round 
majority in Kilmarnock, but most of the other burghs were 
doubtful, hence much anxiety prevailed. The morning was 
beautiful, and by early dawn an immense procession of 
Kilmarnock people, headed by flags and music, were on the 
march towards Dunlop. By ten o'clock the inhabitants 
were thoroughly on the qui vive; and truly it was a splendid 
sight to witness the entry of the gallant Captain at the head 
of the procession. He was seated in the family coach, 
drawn by four splendid grey horses ; and beside the coach- 
man waved an old, well-worn flag, that had been with the 
Laird of Dunlop at the battles of Drumclog and Bothwell 
Brig. The effect produced on the people of Kilmarnock — 
who still remembered the covenanting times of their ances- 
tors — as the procession passed along the main streets, was 
exciting in the extreme. The Campbellites were wholly 
eclipsed, and fain to hide their diminished heads in holes 
and comers. 

The polling now went on with great spirit. Sir John 
* In allusion to Sir John Dunlop, Bart., having been in the Guards. 
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kept his place at the table in the Committee Room at the 
Angel, and Campbell alternately in the other three hotels — 
the state of the poll being announced from time to time. 
Crowds surrounded the polling-booths, and cheered or 
groaned as votes continued to be recorded for or against 
the Captain — for his was also the house of the non-electors. 
Great exertions were made on both sides to bring half- 
reluctant parties to the poll. Among others, an old, infirm, 
and palsified person drove up, and was almost carried into 
the booth. His memory was greatly impaired, so that his 
friends had constantly to remind him of the party for whom 
he was to vote. ** Delap, Delap, Delap," he kept constantly 
repeating to himself; and, when questioned by the clerk, 
out rushed a whole volley of " Delaps," to the great amuse- 
ment of all present. Many persons were kidnapped, and 
carried bodily out of town, or detained in obscure public 
houses until too much groggified to* find their way to the 
poll. In the course of the day regular despatches were 
received as to the state of the poll in all the other burghs, 
save that of Campbelton, which, owing to the distance, was 
allowed to stand over. By four o'clock, the Captain was 
37 a-head of his opponent in Kilmarnock, but, as the case 
was doubtful, if not adverse, in some of the other burghs, 
the feeling of triumph was damped by uncertainty. Mean- 
while numerous houses and public places had been illumi- 
nated. A large bonfire blazed at the cross — another at the 
Relief Church, and rejoicings were going on everywhere. 
About midnight a courier arrived with a Campbelton state 
of the poll at the close, which established the fact that 
Dunlop had gained by seven of a majority over all the burghs. 
The joy of Kilmarnock was now at its height, and the noise 
and uproar continued throughout the greater part of the 
night. It was well that the Campbellites had closed their 
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committee rooms early, and slunk home quietly out of sight, 
otherwise there might have been mischief. 

Next came the official declaration of the poll, and the 
addresses of the successful and unsuccessful candidates. 
Such was the election of the first member of Parliament for 
the Kilmarnock District of Burghs. 

Chartism. 

The people of Kilmarnock soon discovered how silly they 
had been in working so hard for the "Russell Purge" — 
" the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill !" They now 
abused the ten pound franchise as a mockery; and even 
some of the longest headed amongst them could see no 
reason why it should not have been extended to five. The 
result was that the Chartist doctrine found enthusiastic 
support ; and the electors and non-electors became as much 
opposed to each other as the old freehold voter and the 
public at large. A bolder stroke than that of Lord John 
Russell would have obviated all the Chartist hubbub, which 
nearly ran the country a second time into pseudo-rebellion, 
and saved not a few years of agitation. 

Dp Bowring. 

Sir John Dunlop, so vociferously returned in 1832, was 
set aside in favour of Dr Bowring at next election. This 
was brought about by the united action of Chartism and 
the Campbellite clique, who kept well together, proud of an 
opportunity of humbling their former opponents — for deep 
had the stings of the contest entered into the souls of some 
of them. Sir John, it is said, felt the ingratitude of the 
burghs very much, and it is supposed that the contest 
wasted his means greatly. The burghs, so widely situated, 
entailed not only additional expense, but vast personal 

H 
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labour on the candidate. His committee, for the most part, 
were penniless, speculative men, and it is understood that 
they drew rather largely upon him in the way of money 
favours. From whatever cause, the first member for the 
burghs died soon aften^-ards of a broken constitution — per- 
haps inherent consumption ; and the estate, which had come 
doi^Ti from father to son for so many generations, has long 
ago passed from the family. 

Dr John Taylor. 

Kilmarnock, as already stated, became almost outrage- 
ously Chartist. A newspaper of that stamp was set agoing, 
but, like the Chronicle, soon came to an end. The town, 
however, was kept in a state of excitement by the frequent 
appearance of Dr Taylor, an extremely clever, but way- 
ward young man, from A}t, who became a great favourite 
in Kilmarnock, insomuch that he was publicly presented 
with a broad, cherry-topped Scots bonnet, manufactured 
specially for the purpose, as a memento of their esteem. 
Dr Taylor was well connected. Provost Fullarton, and 
George Taylor, Esq., were his uncles. Latterly, it is said, 
he went to Ireland, and lived in the house of his sister there, 
whose husband was a clergyman of the Church of England. 
He was constitutionally consumptive, and died in the course 
of a few years. At the time of his death, it is said, he was 
preparing to go into holy orders. 

Mr Craig, who had done much service during the progress 
of the Reform Bill, and while the fever of the first election 
lasted, embraced the Chartist dogmas, and was despatched 
as a member of the somewhat notorious convention, which 
met in London, under the leadership of O'Connor. He had 
the good sense, however, to abandon it, when he found it 
drifting rapidly into sedition. 
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How the New Hearse 'was thought of. 

I dare say many of my readers are old enough to recollect 
that, in country towns especially, nothing in the shape of 
funeral coaches or hearses were to be obtained for hire. 
Kilmarnock was in this position within my remembrance. 
But the Town Council was at the expense of keeping a 
hearse, which latterly was under the charge of liobin Latnbie^ 
keeper of the markets, who let it out as occasion required. 
It was, of course, chiefly in requisition for funerals from the 
country. Everybody in Kilmarnock knew, or has heard of 
Laird Sawers, In the course of years it had become ex- 
tremely shabby, in its various trappings of woe. Sawers 
was understood to have been what is usually meant by a 
" bonnet laird," who owned and farmed his own land, and 
could tell a good story. He lived to a great age, and con- 
tinued to the last to wear the old dress — side coat and 
lappet vest, knee breeches and buckles, not forgetting the 
invariable antiquated staff in his hand. He always walked 
the distance from his place at Fenwick, about four or five 
miles, to Kilmarnock, on the market days. He was a 
hearty old fellow, and had acquired money, by driving an 
acute bargain, yet stood fair in the eyes of the world, and 
most people had a respect for him. His family of daughters 
were genteelly brought up, and considered themselves a 
shade or two above the common. He was as well known 
in Kilmarnock as the Town Clock or the Crosswell. 

At length he came to be confined to bed — so very ill that 
recovery was despaired of; still he maintained a wonderful 
heartiness of spirit — for the disease was more a wearing out 
of nature than a painful ailment — ^and joked with most 
people who came to see him. Contemplating his near 
dissolution, and desirous that his remains should rest beside 
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those of his wife, in ** the auld Kirkyard " in Kilmarnock, 
he sent one day for Robin Lambie, the keeper of the 
Kilmarnock hearse. 

" Weel, Robin," said the Laird, " I just sent for you to 
see about my burial, for the doctor tells me that I ha*ena 
mony days to live now." 

** I hope,'* said Robin, putting on as mawworm a face 
as his own happier temper would permit, " that the doctor 
may be wrang, and that we'll see you often at Kilmarnock 
market yet." 

" Na, na, Robin, that canna be ; I ha'e had a gey lang 
tack o* life — maist four nineteens and a half, sae I maun be 
content to step aside, and let younger folk come in my 
place. But it's no to yammer about what canna be helpit 
that I ha*e sent for you." 

*' Weel," said Robin, " I'm glad to hear you speaking sae 
blythely ; I ne'er was guid at greetin' mysel'." 

"You're just the man for me, Robin," said the Laird. 
" Ye see, I want to be ta'en to my father's lair in the auld 
kirkyard ; and it's owre far, ye ken, to gar the folk carry 
me on spokes, and I canna bide the thocht o' a cart, wi* a 
pickle strae, as if it were the carcass o' an auld sow that 
had died o' the measels, a-takin' in slyly to the butcher ; 
na, na, Robin, I maun ha'e your hearse." 

** Aweel, Laird, it'll be at your service." 

" Ay, ay ; but ye maun ha'e't brushed up a wee. I wadna 
be seen in sic an auld jingle o' a concern. I'm sure it has 
na' got a slaik o' paint thir twenty years ; it's as brown's a 
berry, and the buirding o't is gizzened and girnin' as if there 
hadna' been a drap o' rain in the country for the same 
length o' time ; and the rust's about an inch thick on the 
iron wark, the axletrees and wheels; and then it gangs 
creekin' for the want o' grease, eneuch to terrify a' the evil 
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spirits that ever troubled the yird. And then there's the 
sort o* mortcloth that ye pit owre't, just put's me in min* o* 
the stickit minister's blackcoat, lang syne, after he turned 
dominie ; it's baith greasy and snuffy, and desperate ill- 
coloured. And next, ye see, there's yoursel* seated on the 
box in front, wi' ane o' the Turf Inn cast whips in your han*, 
an auld duncled hat on your head, girt roun' wi' a dirty 
piece o' crape, and a cravat that micht ance ha'e been 
white, but looks for a' the warl' as if it had been drawn 
through the Kilmarnock water, and then hung up to dry 
without wringing ; and as for the kind o' cleuk that ye draw 
round ye, I ha'e seen a better on auld Colonel Munro, the 
Bluegown." 

" Ye're desperate sair on us. Laird," said Robin ; " though 
I maun admit, at the same time, that ye're no far aside o* 
the mark." 

" I'm dead sure o't," continued the Laird ; " but I'm no 
done yet, gif my breath wad improve a wee. I ha'ena 
meddled wi' your horse and harness ; but I'm certain gif 
the hearse and yoursel' were made fasson't-like, ye couldna 
think o' sittin' behin* sic a scare-crow. It's a' the warl* like 
the skeleton o' a herrin' on four pins. And the harness no 
muckle better than the sort o' half tow, half leather, that 
Heather-Gibbie drives his peats to Kilmarnock wi' ; na, na, 
Robin, ye maun get a spruce-looking beast, ane wi' some 
smeddum in't, for I dinna want to be gaun creepin' to the 
town like a snail at the gallop, as if I were swear to leave 
the warl'. Na, na, ye maun gie me a guid cantle, and 
let the folk see that I died wi' a licht heart. I kenna 
what there's to be sad for. It's the gait we maun a' gang, 
and greetin* and whining '11 no' mak' the road shorter or 
pleasanter." 

"Very true. Laird; but unco few ha'e the courage to 
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speak as ye speak ; but, anent the hearse, it's maist like the 
Highlandman's gun that required new stock, lock, and 
barrel. But I'se lay the case before our bailies, and see 
what's to be done." 

" Ay, and tell them," said the Laird, " that gif they dinna 
mak* a clean renovation, I'll rather be buried in our ain 
kailyard, or send to Glasgow for a hearse ; but gif they 
comply wi' my wishes, tell them that I'll leave ten pounds 
towards the expenses." 

This was, perhaps, the most persuasive argument the 
Laird had yet advanced; for the authorities, seeing that 
the burgh was thriving, and considering that decent folk 
liked a decent funeral, it was agreed forthwith that a new 
hearse should be instantly ordered, so that when the facetious 
old Laird Sawers did require a cantle to Kilmarnock Kirk- 
yard, which was not long afterwards, he was conveyed in a 
very respectable manner. 

Olivier, the Pugilist. 

While in Kilmarnock, I had frequent occasion to visit 
Ayr. At that time I was fond of walking, and generally 
preferred the cool of the evening, if in the summer season. 
The occasion I allude to must have happened, I think, in 
the summer of 1830. As usual, on my return, it was late. 
I was alone, and although not afraid, I must say that I felt 
a little uneasy passing the Rosemont plantations. Earlier 
in the century, about twenty years previously, perhaps, many 
robberies had been committed on the Kilmarnock road. 
For the last occurrence of this kind, the leader of tlie band 
— an Irishman of the name of Widderington — was hanged 
in a field exactly opposite Symington Toll Bar. This was 
as near the scene of the robbery as could well be arranged. 
There will not now be many people alive who have seen 
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the culprit Widderington brought through Kilmarnock on 
his way to the place of execution, but 1 have heard it said 
by parties who did, that he was engaged in reading and 
singing psalms. He left a son, who has been frequently 
pointed out to me, who bore his father's name. He was 
brought up as a shoemaker, and had a club, or reel foot, I 
recollect One of the parties robbed on the occasion was 
Alexander Paterson, in Aikenbrae, a young man at the time. 
He and another fanner, whose name I forget, had been at 
the Kilmarnock market, and were on their way home. At 
one of the belts of plantation on the Rosemont property 
they were assailed by several men, who rushed out of the 
wood upon them. The other farmer, who was a strong, 
elderly man, would have succeeded in beating those opposed 
to him, but his friend Paterson, being less powerful, was 
overcome. He lost his watch, and, no doubt, some money, 
though I do not remember the particulars. The robbers, 
it afterwards came out at the trial, were traced to Kilmar- 
nock, where, in some house at the Townhead, they were 
overheard dividing the spoil. It was remarked that after 
the death of Widderington, the robberies, so frequent before, 
altogether ceased, showing that the jury had been right in their 
conviction. The recollection of these circumstances naturally 
impressed me when passing the locality, especially at night. 
Although summer time, it was pretty dark as I had passed 
the first plantation, and was opposite the gate that led into 
the large field at Rosemont As I neared I heard a rustl- 
ing, as if amongst straw, and, in the darkness, observed 
the outline of a man coming out of the gateway. I certainly 
felt a httle queer, but resolved to show no symptoms of fear. 
He said he was a miner at Crosshouse (near Kilmarnock), 
that he had gone to Ayr in search of employment, but had 
not succeeded, and as he could go no farther, he had entered 
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the field to lie down. I said I had nothing eatable in my 
possession, but I intended to call at a half-way house a little 
farther on, and if he could accompany me, the landlord, I 
had no doubt, would give us something to eat and drink 
both. To this he readily agreed, and we walked on. The 
road lay up hill for a considerable distance, and I was 
afraid of his inability to walk from the want of food. How- 
ever, we trudged on, almost without speaking. At length we 
arrived at the wayside inn, and were speedily admitted. 
The landlord supplied us with an ample quantity of bread 
and cheese, and we preferred whisky and water for drink. I 
had now an opportunity of taking stock of my new acquaint- 
ance. He assuredly was not prepossessing — a tall, powerful 
man — and he opened his mouth wide to show me that he 
had no teeth. They, he said, had all been extracted, for 
he had been in the prize-ring — a pugilist by profession. 
This operation had been performed, I concluded, to save 
the pain of having them knocked out. Notwithstanding 
his want of teeth, he contrived to make a very good repast 
of the bread and cheese, which I accounted for by his 
long fast. In the course of conversation we got rather 
friendly, and I must say that I found him a person who had 
seen a great deal of the world, about which I, being young, 
was anxious to learn as much as possible. He told me he 
had been a long time in Ireland with the sappers and 
miners, as a soldier, I understood ; and as to his pugilistic 
career, it seems he fought some black fellow, who died 
afterwards, on the Calton Hill, Edinburgh. I was some- 
what doubtful of this,. never having heard of his opponent; 
but when he spoke of his intimacy with Captain Barclay, 
and other sporting gentlemen, of whom he gave numerous 
anecdotes while in Edinburgh, I could, to a certain extent, 
credit his statements. 
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When sufficiently refreshed, I proposed moving forward 
to Kilmarnock. He agreed, and, considering his long pre- 
vious walk and fast, I thought he displayed considerable 
activity. During the journey home, he kept up a pretty 
lively conversation. He said his name was Oliver or Olivier. 
He understood his father was originally a Portuguese. He 
also showed me a good many of the pugilistic attitudes, 
especially by bending down on his haunches, how to avoid 
intended blows. When we arrived at Kilmarnock, and he 
was about to cross the wooden brig, I slipped some small 
change into his hand, to provide breakfast next morning, 
for which he thanked me very gratefully. 

Next time I happened to be on the Ayr road, I called 
at the half-way house. The landlord expressed surprise at 
the companion I had with me last time I had been there. 
He would not have ventured alone to Kilmarnock with 
such a rough-looking customer for the world. On the con- 
trary, I said, I found him a very entertaining, civil person, 
and had experienced nothing but the most gentlemanly \ 
conduct on his part. On inquiry, I found that Olivier, as he *" * 
called himself, was well known to the police. He was often 
engaged in brawls with the miners, or colliers, as they are 
called in Ayrshire, and had the reputation of being rather 
a reckless fellow. 

Old Kean. 

Happening to be in Glasgow on one occasion, I noticed 
that Edmund Kean — or " old Kean," as he was latterly 
called, in contradistinction to his son Charles, recently also 
deceased — ^was advertised to appear at the Theatre Royal. 
This would probably be about 1831. The Theatre Royal 
of Glasgow, afterwards destroyed by fire, stood then in 
Queen Street It was a very large house. I resolved 
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to remain for a night in Glasgow, so as to witness this 
star, who then enjoyed the highest reputation in the pro- 
fession. I had not time to engage my bed at the inn in 
the Trongate, where I usually stopped, but trusted to my 
acquaintance with the house to find a lodging when the 
theatre closed. The play was Hamlet, I had never seen 
Kean before, and certainly I was greatly impressed with his 
acting. It was a never-to-be-forgotten entertainment — dif- 
ferent, perhaps, from what I had been led to expect — 
but so staid, gentlemanly, and impressive. I forget what 
the afterpiece was ; for it is most likely I remained till the 
close; still my mind dWelt upon Hamlet and the ghost- 
scene. The inn, I recollect, was full, and it must have 
been nearly one before I reached it. Here I learned, 
to my unspeakable disappointment, that all the beds were 
engaged ; but the landlady kindly oiffered to show me to a 
lodging where she was in the habit of sending belated 
travellers. She called the girl to convey me to the house, 
and as she appeared, with the " bouet " ready lighted in her 
hand — for it was then winter and dark — I recollected the 
scene in " Rob Roy " of Matty and the Bailie going out to 
visit the jail. We entered a close, I recollect, on the opposite 
side of the Trongate, and threaded the way nearly to the 
end ; then we ascended three or four long stairs, and at the 
top applied to the knocker. The lady who appeared was 
in mourning, and seemed pale and melancholy as she 
spoke, with the door in her hand. " I am sorry," she said, 
" after what has happened to-day, that I cannot put you so 
well up as I could wish;" with which salutation I was 
ushered in, and my guide left to go home. 

With Hamlet and the ghost so impressibly in my mind, I 
naturally conceived that the husband of my hostess had died 
perhaps that very day, and that the bed I was about to occupy 
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was, no doubt, the actual spot where he had breathed his 
last I thought the conjunction extremely odd. Still, I said 
nothing, but proceeded with the landlady to my room. I 
looked round, but could see no appearance of what I was 
assured had occurred, and went to bed resolved to sleep in 
defiance of " hobgoblins grim." Luckily I did sleep pretty 
soundly, which is not usually the case in a strange bed. In 
the morning, in coming away, the landlady again apologised, 
and said the funeral had taken place the day before, so, 
after all, I had not had the chance of a ghost in my apart- 
ment as I expected. But I could not help thinking that 
the circumstances were so singular as to be worthy of re- 
membrance. 

John Lindsay C^a^A^ford. 

Returning from Ayr, on another occasion, somewhat late 
in the afternoon, convoyed by a friend who was resident 
there, we called at the Monkton Arms Inn, to indulge in 
some parting refreshment. There was a sort of merry- 
making in the house, or rather a dancing-school ball, so that 
all the rooms were occupied. We were requested to step 
into the kitchen, a large, clean, well-arranged apartment, 
where we took a seat at a table near the window, for it was 
not yet quite dark. Beside the fire sat an elderly gentle- 
man, whose appearance struck me as somewhat singular. 
He was attired in a sort of light buff-coloured greatcoat, 
with white neckerchief, and although his face had a fresh, 
healthy appearance, yet it betrayed marks of advanced life, 
and seemed not a little careworn. We soon got into con- 
versation, for he seemed inclined to be sociable ; and soon 
I learned that his name was John Lindsay Crawford, the 
claimant of the Kilbimie es'tates in Ayrshire, which then, 
and for many years before, made a considerable noise in 
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the west country. I had frequently heard of the claimant 
previously, and felt a good deal tickled at meeting him so 
accidentally in the kitchen of a wayside inn. He was born 
on the estate of Castle Dawson, in the north of Ireland, and 
still indulged considerably in the brogue. He seemed, how- 
ever, to possess no small intelligence, and we soon got 
intimate. He called upon me frequently afterwards in 
Kilmarnock, where he sometimes had his dinner with the 
family, and many an invitation I had to dine with him at 
Kilbirnie Castle, when he was restored to his own. 

The late James Dobie, banker and law-agent at Beith, 
espoused his cause warmly at first, and published a pam- 
phlet in his favour, which no doubt had done him material 
service; but latterly he did the same thing against him^ 
which had done him great harm. The claimant always 
spoke of Mr Dobie as having been bribed by Lady Mary 
Lindsay, who was then in possession. This we could hardly 
believe, and have since had occasion to think it could 
not be the fact. Mr Dobie's work is in the Advocates* 
Library, and we have repeatedly heard it spoken of as a 
very able performance. In the Kilmarnock Journal I pub- 
lished a number of letters in regard to Crawford's claims, 
chiefly written, I believe, by William Scott, Esq., barrister, 
London. At the time we met the claimant at Monkton, 
he must have been pretty hard up, as he frequently had 
been ; for, about the time, an influential committee was on 
the eve of being instituted, set agoing chiefly, I believe, by 
Dr Adam, who lived at one time in St Patrick Square. 
Among this committee were James Lumsden, Provost of 
Glasgow, and a great many others equally respectable. 

Poor John Lindsay Crawford must have been the victim 
of delusion. He evidently believed himself that he was 
the true heir. The circumstances were so strong, that 
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no wonder he was confirmed in the belief. He appeared 
to be himself an honest man, incapable of intentional de- 
ception. 

John, first Viscount Gamock, married Lady Margaret, 
daughter of James, first Earl of Bute. They had issue, 
three sons and a daughter. James^ from whom the claimant 
considered he was descended, was born in 1700. A younger 
son, and not very amply provided for, he occasionally had 
recourse to shifts to supply his extravagance, for it was be- 
lieved he was given to dissipation to such an extent as 
caused the other members of the Garnock family to regard 
him with little interest. It was understood by the claimant 
that he found his way to Dublin about 17 19, and from 
thence, in company with Colonel Dawson, visited Castle 
Dawson, in Londonderry. Here, it is said, he married Miss 
Mary Jamieson, by whom he had several children, but who 
died in 1728. He afterwards, it is said, returned to Scot- 
land ; and it is on record that he was dismissed the revenue 
service, for leaguing with smugglers at Irvine. After a great 
many shifts and trials, James Crawford at length, after 1748, 
settled down at Castle Dawson with his children. Hugh, 
his son, and Margaret, his daughter, succeeded him in 
visiting Kilbimie Castle, and this was proved in evidence ; 
for Margaret, the sister of James Crawford, was married to 
Neil M*Neil of Ugidale, near Campbeltown. 

Mr John Lindsay Crawford preferred his claim to the 
titles and estates of Crawford and Lindsay in 1810. He 
had employed two schoolmasters from Ireland to assist him 
in collecting evidence, and so bunglingly had they gone to 
work, that in 1812 the party were tried before the Justiciary 
Court, upon a charge of forgery, when sentence of fourteen 
years* transportation was passed against the claimant and one 
of his assistants. Crawford, however, was enabled to obtain 
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his discharge soon afterwards, and returning to Scotland in 
1820, renewed proceedings to have himself served heir. 
When I met him, at the inn at Monkton, it must have been 
about ten or twelve years afterwards. He did not live to 
see the result of Dr Adam's labours in his behalf. He died 
some time about 1830, and was buried, by Lord Glasgow's 
permission, in the family vault at Kilbimie. 

Notwithstanding his demise, the committee got together 
by dint of the exertions of Dr Adam, proceeded with their 
object. Mr Crawford had one or two sons, the eldest of 
whom was abroad, and some time elapsed before he could 
be communicated with. When this was accomplished. Lord 
Glasgow, who succeeded Lady Mary Lindsay in her claim 
to the estates, stepped forward at the preliminary examina- 
tion of witnesses, and adduced in evidence, from numerous 
letters and otherwise, that the Hon. James Crawford, son of 
John first Viscount Gamock, never had been in Ireland, 
and that he died of consumption in London, and was 
buried in the parish of St Martin's-in-the-Fields, in March 
1744-5. The claimant's statement was that he survived on 
the Castle Dawson estate till 1765-70. 

The death of the Hon. James Crawford at London had 
been previously known ; but all who had seen the register 
were of opinion that the record was inadmissible as evidence. 
Now, however, Mr Richards, Queen's Counsel, had given 
a decided opinion that the register was admissible. The 
fact of his death at London was also supported by innumer- 
able contemporary letters amongst the Kilbimie family, 
referring to his death. 

The point which must strike all in this case, is the singular 
statement of the claimant. His ancestor at Broage, on the 
Castle Dawson estate, was James Crawford. Hugh and 
Margaret, his son and daughter, were known to have fre- 
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quently visited at Kilbimie, as cousins of the family. Could 
this James Crawford have been a foster brother of the Hon. 
James Crawford? We can hardly see any other way of 
accounting for his extraordinary delusion, — a delusion which 
had the effect of entirely destroying the claimant's useful- 
ness in life. 

Dr Adam, or Adams, wha had always been a particular 
friend to Mr Crawford, told me, when I saw him on one 
occasion in Edinburgh — and I know he was the author of 
several books — that he was keeping notes of the claimant's 
life, which he meant to publish some day, if he succeeded 
in gaining his case. He laughed very heartily at an anec- 
dote I think I told him, when his lordship, as we used to 
style the claimant, was in Kilmarnock. Willie Wood, an 
old Grey Horseman, used to be so constantly in attendance 
on Crawford, that we styled him his lordship's valet. He 
knew all about him and Lady Mary, the party in possession, 
and could tell numerous stories in his own way concerning 
them. Willie was a native, or at least had long lived in 
A3T, and knew Roselle, where Lady Mary had resided for 
some years. Willie had learned, while in the Greys, some- 
thing of the art of a renovator, so that both in Ayr and 
Kilmarnock, much of his leisure was devoted to cleaning 
and dressing gentlemen's toggery. Lord Crawford had 
arranged to take up his quarters at the Angel Inn, then kept 
by my brother John. Willie Wood, as usual, saw his lord- 
ship to bed, and noticing that his lordship's breeches were 
somewhat defective, he proffered to take them with him, 
and have them ready in the morning. When morning 
came, however, Willie Wood did not appear ; and his lord- 
ship rung his bell, quite furious at the predicament he was 
in. Willie made his appearance some time after mid-day, 
with a thousand apologies for his absence. Some accident. 
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we do not know exactly what, had occurred in the process 
of drying the breeches, which had detained him. The 
doctor laughed heartily at the occurrence, showing as it 
unmistakably did, the scanty nature of his lordship's ward- 
robe at the time. 

Diehard's Raid on Greenhill. 

This is another of the sobriquets of Peninstda^ whom we 
have mentioned as delighting the inhabitants of Kilmarnock 
every Saturday by the delivery of the Wee Cannon, William 
Brown was an enthusiast in his way, and, not to have 
been well educated, it was astonishing how he contrived to 
write books. His Journal of a Soldier in the Peninsula was 
a very creditable production ; but he, unfortunately, had all 
the adventurous spirit requisite for a soldier, without that 
reflection necessary to render adventure profitable. Kil- 
marnock, as we used to observe, was subject to almost 
regular periodical fits of stagnation. For example, the short 
crops during the dry autumn of 1826 were followed subse- 
quently by much distress commercially, and even semi- 
starvation. 

Diehard^ as we have styled Brown, was sitting one day 
at his "four stoops of misery,*' as he called the loom, 
weaving a piece of cloth for which a mere pittance was 
paid, and which he had obtained as a matter of favour 
from an agent of his acquaintance. He was a little man — 
that is to say, his legs were short, but his head was large, 
his features strong, and his body big enough for a man of 
six feet He had been a soldier in the 45 th regiment, 
usually called the " Diehards," from their gallant conduct 
at the battle of Busaco, where he had been with them, as 
well as most of the other fights in the Peninsula, He was 
of a romantic temperament — sentimental and poetical, but 
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violent in his denunciation of the " powers that were," 
whether governmental or local. He enjoyed no pension, 
having foolishly claimed his discharge — being a seven-years* 
man — at the peace of 18 14. 

He had been brooding over his own grievances, thinking, 
no doubt, of his starving wife and children, cribbed in a 
garret, six feet by four (for he had measured it), as well as 
those of many other families in similar circumstances. All 
at once he sprang from his loom, pulled his little Kilmar- 
nock bonnet over his brow, and, cursing as he went, was 
quickly in his own small apartment, with a scrap of paper 
before him, and pen in hand. 

" What are you going to be about now ?" said the anxious 
wife, whose winding-wheel stood empty and idle in a corner, 
and the little ones looked listiessly up in his face, as they 
squatted on the floor. A tear came into his eye, buthe brushed 
it away as unworthy a man who had fought at Busaco. 

" I am going to get you bread, wife. It is nonsense to 
sit longer inactive while there is plenty in the land. It is 
dear the authorities will do nothing for us." 

" But I am afraid," said the heart-broken dame, " that 
you may do some reckless deed, subjecting you to the laws 
of the country, and that would be worse for us than anything 
that has yet happened." 

" Peace, Marion \ I am only going to call a meeting of 
the distressed, to consider by what means our pressing 
wants are to be supplied." 

Thus assured, Marion was satisfied. Meanwhile he had 
scrolled the following brief intimation : 

" Starvation ! ! 

" Men of Kilmarnock ! Meet this evening, at 5 o'clock, 

in the square of the Relief Church, and don't be afraid ! " 

This simple notification, written as boldly and plainly as 

I 
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an indifferent education enabled him, was posted by him- 
self, in a conspicuous part of the town, unseen by any one. 
He then returned to his loom, and commenced to work, 
whistling the while, as if intent on making a day's wage out 
of his ill-paid web. 

He did not forget five o'clock, however, and shortly after 
the hour had been proclaimed from the old steeple, he bent 
his steps towards the place of meeting. It was by this time 
getting dusk. A large crowd had assembled, and all seemed 
anxious to know for what purpose they had been brought 
together. No one had the slightest idea on the subject. 
Diehard threw himself into the middle of the throng, and 
holding up his right hand, by way of intimating his in- 
tention to speak, proceeded, in a few brief sentences, with 
his address : 

"Men of Kilmarnock, you will be unworthy of the 
name, if you sit still any longer with your arms folded, 
while your families are starving. The bailies have done 
nothing, and apparently have no intention of bestirring 
themselves in your behalf. Patience becomes a crime 
under such circumstances, and nature cries aloud for bread ! 
The rights of property, and respect for the law, may be all 
very good in times of general prosperity and peace ; but 
let an invading army appear, and the men of acres and of 
wealth are glad to count kin with those who have neither 
the one nor the other, that they may enlist their aid to 
repel the foe ! But now that starvation is rampant in the 
homes of the poor, do the men of acres and of wealth come 
forward to aid you in driving away the great enemy of the 
unprovided ! Then up and be doing for yourselves ! Take 
what is justly your own under such circumstances. March 
to the nearest farmhouses, and bring from their ample 
stores what will drive the foe from your houses." 
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When the loud acclaim which greeted the speaker had 
somewhat subsided, the question "Where? where?" was 
eagerly repeated on all sides. " Follow me ! " cried the 
uidaunted Diehard, and it soon became known to the 
authorities that the mob was on the march for Greenhill, a 
small property, about two miles distant, belonging to one of 
the Bailies. Considerable supplies of meal and grain were 
known to be there hoarded up, and the bailie was by no 
means a favourite with the multitude.''^ 

The drum was now beat throughout the burgh, warning 
the constables to repair instantiy to the Council House. 
A strong muster responded to the call \ Bailie Finnie, who 
was a burly, resolute person, taking the command, his col- 
league remaining, by special advice, out of sight, as he was 
an interested party.f By the time Bailie Finnie and his 
band of constables, all armed with batons, had got half-way 
to the scene of depredation, they met Diehard and the mob 
with a cart loaded with sacks of meal 

The domestics at Greenhill were completely taken by 
surprise, and could offer no resistance, so that easy access 
was obtained to the storerooms, and no wanton damage 
had been committed. But now came the tug of war. Bailie 
Finnie instantly commanded die mob to halt, and not a few, 
who were merely onlookers, took to flight. Diehard found 
himself in a dilemma. His troops were unarmed, only a 
few having staves of any kind, and there was no bond of 
brotherhood amongst them sufficient to overcome the natural 
respect for lawfully constituted authority. He resolved, 
however, to do his best Accordingly he ordered a body of 
what might be called light troops — skirmishers — to the front, 

• The ** Black Horse," previously mentioned, were withdrawn many 

prior to this. 
i* He was proprietor of Greenhill. 
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to keep up a steady fire of stones upon their assailants, 
while he and the heavier body, partially armed with sticks, 
supported them in the charge. 

The battle was maintained with much spirit for some time, 
the volleys of stones doing serious damage among the too 
compact body of constables. Bailie Finnie himself, while 
gallantly leading on his men, received a severe contusion 
on the eye, and several others were badly wounded. Still, 
however, they pressed on unwaveringly, and the supply of 
ammunition having failed the light division, they were com- 
pelled to fall back upon their supporters, whom they threw 
into some confusion. " On, men of Kilmarnock ! " was still 
the cry of Diehard, as he pushed into the melee, where a 
sturdy hand-to-hand fight was maintained. Closing with 
Bailie Finnie, they both came to the ground, where they 
tugged and fought with desperation, until separated by a 
rush of the contending forces. "V\^ile the battle was thus 
raging, the cart of meal was quietly driven into Kilmarnock 
by a party of the mob, and speedily disposed of. 

The booty secured, and having no relish for the chance 
of capture and the jail. Diehard made a masterly retreat, 
saving himself and the greater part of his ill-equipped army. 
A number of the stragglers, however, were captured, and 
punished by the sheriff. As the riot was one of the boldest 
and unexpected that had happened in Kilmarnock, great 
efforts were made to discover the ringleaders, but, strange to 
say, William Brown continued to walk the streets and laugh 
at his exploit unmolested. 

The Sour-Milk Rebellion. 

Bailie Fulton of Greenhill, as already hinted, was by no 
means popular in Kilmarnock, chiefly owing to liis ofiicious- 
ness during the radical disturbances. About this time 
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(1829), an attempt was made by the farmers to abridge the 
measure of churned milk, great quantities of which used to 
be sold at the cross, almost at all hours of the day. As 
many as sixteen or seventeen carts, with barrels, might be 
seen at one time, in this famed area, whither the housewives 
flocked from all quarters to make purchases. 

The attempt to enhance the value of the milk was 
strenuously resisted by the women. If any one presumed 
to buy, her jar or can was immediately broken or emptied, 
and matters were so far carried at last, that the cross was 
completely in the hands of the Kilmarnock amazons, and 
business fairly at a stand. Bailie Fulton, assisted by Moses 
Wyllie,* one of the town-officers, endeavoured to quell the 
unseemly disturbance, by going amongst the rioters and 
remonstrating with them. Their appearance was the signal 
for a general row. The barrels were set a-running, and 
wherever the Bailie and his man showed their faces, they 
were assailed with streams of the milky element, until the 
black clothes of the little man in authority were drenched 
white with butter-milk, and large globules of the same liquid 
studded both his hat and his face. When nearly drowned, 
he and his man, amid the jeers of the crowd, beat a hasty 
retreat, and the " sour-milk rebellion" continued unsubdued 
until the old measure was restored. Various other meal 
mobs and riots occurred about this time. 

Burgess Police— Sergeant Paton. 

For many years after a Police Act had been obtained, 
the burgh continued to be governed without the aid of 
policemen. Two town officers were all the force deemed 
necessary, except at fair times and extra occasions. The 

• He was generally known as Mosie Dabbie, There were no police 
at that time. 
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burgesses then undertook the charge of the place, so many 
being called out in rotation from each district. A captain 
and sergeants were elected by ballot ; any one that chose 
could send a deputy. The younger class of burgesses 
usually preferred giving their personal services, the fun and 
the novelty of the duty being inducement enough for them. 
The Council Hall was the place of rendezvous, one division 
remaining inside, so as to answer any call that might be 
made upon their services, while the other perambulated the 
streets. The supply of eatables and drinkables was usually 
abundant, the captain for the night, being in honour bound 
to stand a handsome addition to the common stock. It 
frequently happened, in consequence, that the peace-keepers 
were the most noisy towards morning, and next day was 
generally given to frivolity. 

At length this system was found to be unequal to the 
wants of the community, and a small number of regular 
policemen were embodied under the command of a sergeant. 
About the same time two new and efficient town-officers 
were appointed. One of these is worthy of a passing re- 
mark, as showing how a dignified person can confer dignity 
upon any situation, however humble. Sergeant Paton had 
been a soldier in the Scots Greys, and was withal a portly 
well-formed man of middle age, or rather more. He kept 
his head erect, the breast well forward, and walked with a 
measured, military step. Clad in his new official dress, he 
had a swaggering appearance, which not only echpsed his 
non-military colleague, but threw the very magistrates into 
the shade, as they were wont to parade to church on Sun- 
days. The town-officers were sheriff-officers and burgh 
bellmen as well, in all of which capacities Sergeant Paton 
performed his duties in a style altogether his own; and 
whether he served a summons, or announced the sale of a 
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drove of Irish pigs at the Cross, every one could see that 
the thing was done by no common man. His attitudes 
with the bell were the admiration of every beholder. When 
about to make the announcement, his majestic walk was 
brought up in the attitude of attention ; then, slowly and 
deliberately taking the bell from under his left arm, he threw 
out his right arm to its full stretch, scientifically drawing 
back and pushing out his elbow, as we sometimes see the 
pinion-wheel acted upon in a piece of machinery, by which 
studied movement he never failed to elicit a certain number 
of tones from the bell. Again replacing the indispensable 
instrument of his profession in the precise place from whence 
it was taken, with a proper flourish of the hand, as soldiers 
do when replacing their sabres, he read the announcement, 
whatever it might be, with an audible voice and great dis- 
tinctness. On such occasions he was truly ** the observed 
of all observers." Well may the Kilmamockians exclaim, 
in the words of Lockhart's inimitable ballad. 



" We shall never see the like of Captain Paton no mo ! 



ii 



The magistrates were not a little vain of their dignified 
official, who would have adorned the position of a king's 
beef-eater ; and it so happened, that when an opening oc- 
curred, by the death of his colleague, another discharged 
soldier, who had also been a sergeant in a foot regiment, 
obtained the appointment, which had now become a post 
of considerable emulation. Wonderful to say. Sergeant 
Paton almost found himself eclipsed by his new associate, 
so thoroughly did he imitate him in all his movements. No 
town in Scotland could boast of two such red-necked halberd- 
bearers as Kilmarnock had at this period. And then there 
were the four stalwart policemen, besides their commander, 
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all to do battle with John Barleycorn and his riotous votaries 
on the Saturday nights. 

Law-Makers should not be Law-Breakers. 

To please the fastidious, and at the same time to keep 
th6ir forces in exercise, as well as check the carousals of 
the inhabitants, who, even yet are not disinclined to social 
intercourse, the magistrates enacted that persons found 
drinking in taverns after twelve o'clock on the Saturday 
nights should be turned out by the police. The Superin- 
tendent (Blane) happened to be rather a strict disciplinarian, 
interpreting his orders in a very literal manner. He was, 
accordingly, most stringent in the execution of this by-law. 
One night, in perambulating the streets, he saw a light, at 
an unseasonable hour, in the cellar window of a grocer and 
victualler, who also dealt in aqua vitce, and was known to 
keep a superior article. The superintendent and his party, 
going round by a back entrance, came upon the premises 
before any one was aware; and pushing boldly into the 
apartment, found themselves in the middle of a hilarious 
company, consisting of the two worthy magistrates, several 
of the councillors, and other burgesses. If the superinten- 
dent was astonished, the company were not less so. The 
dilemma of the official may be conceived ; but he quickly 
decided on the impartial course, notwithstanding their re- 
monstrance, of turning the company out. 

The story was too good to be kept secret, and however 
much it enhanced Blane in public opinion, it caused him 
much annoyance afterwards. The Kilmarnock authorities 
could not brook to be laughed at as the breakers of their 
own law, and so contrived to render his official life miser^ 
able. The poor superintendent at length became insane, 
was sent to a mad-house, and died soon after his release. 
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Such are the eflfects of a " little brief authority" improperly 
exercised. 

Ascent of Green's Balloon. 

It is curious to note how the body politic, like the body 
corporeal, raUies after an illness. Kilmarnock had scarcely 
passed through the crisis of her fever, and felt the first 
breath of spring, as it were, on her wasted cheek, than the 
disposition to fun and gaiety returned with fresh vigour. 
And it is not less strange how those who make it their 
business to administer to this disposition, find out so readily 
when and where their services will be acceptable. 

The event we are about to record is perhaps one of 
the most notable in the annals of Kilmarnock. It so 
happened that the somewhat celebrated aeronauts, the 
Greens, paid a visit to the west of Scotland, and, amongst 
other places, they came to Kilmarnock. The men in 
authority at this time were a shade more accessible and 
bending than the bobwigs of former times, and willing to 
gratify and be gratified by amusements and spectacles. The 
proposal of the Messrs Green, to inflate and ascend in a 
balloon, was a novelty that struck them as peculiarly worthy 
of their encouragement. So it was arranged that the 
aeronauts should put the proposition in practice for a cer- 
tain sum, which sum was to be made up by subscription 
should the charge of admission to witness the feat fall short 
of it 

As every one knows, balloons require to be inflated with 
gas ; and this can be done more easily, if not cheaply, by 
obtaining the supply from a public gasometer than by the 
old process. Unfortunately, the gasworks of Kilmarnock 
are built upon a rising ground overlooking the town, rather 
than on a level or in a hollow, as they ought to have been^ 
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so that it requires more pressure to send the gas down than 
it would have done to send it up, or around, on a level. 
But the science of gas was not so well understood at the 
outset as it is now. Be this as it may, some difficulty was 
found as to the best place for inflation.- The gaswork hill 
would not answer, because there would be no inviting or con- 
venient space to accommodate the expected crowd, at six- 
pence each, from which the funds were to be raised. 

In this emergency, the large area at the cross, where four 
streets meet, was suggested, and, after some discussion, 
adopted. The process of inflation required several hours, 
and to witness this, together with the ascent, as well as to 
keep out stragglers who would not pay for admission, it was 
necessary that the cross should be protected by a paling 
across each of the debouching thoroughfares. It was a bold, 
original gintrivance, thus to barricade the streets and prevent 
all trtffflc save by the outskirts and long-deserted narrow 
lanes of the older portions of the town. What did the 
authorities care for the interruption of the royal mail, the 
public coaches, and other conveyances, compared with the 
flight of the balloon ? Nor had any previous warning been 
given by handbill or tuck of drum. It was amusing to see 
the morning telegraph, as the coachman drove up unsus- 
pectingly to the hardly yet erected barricade, which was 
obscured by a crowd of idlers, and the guard blowing three 
lusty blasts of his horn to clear the way. What must have 
been the astonishment of the passengers when they found 
the coach obliged to turn back, and take a circuitous and 
dangerously-crooked series of windings in lieu of the usual 
thoroughfare ! They no doubt greatly admired the wisdom 
and independence of the Kilmarnock people. 

At the Old Club, held in the Turf Inn the night before 
the ascension, there was much banter amongst the members ; 
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and it was suggested by one of the oldest that the landlord 
himself should accompany Mr Green in the car. It would 
tend greatly to the ecidt of the thing, and help the exchequer, 
were it known that one of our Kilmarnock townsmen was to 
accompany the aeronaut. Mr Rodger at once agreed to the 
proposal, and his good lady gave her sanction, remarking 
" that he would never be nearer heaven ! " 

The knowledge that the landlord of the Turf was to 
accompany Mr Green, created much interest in the process 
of inflation, which was accomplished, amid a large con- 
course of spectators, towards the afternoon. At length, 
when the balloon was full, and had fairly risen from the 
ground, ready to burst from its moorings, like a chained 
steed impatient of the rein, and the car had been attached, 
the eagerness of the multitude was extreme. Every window 
commanding a view was thrown open, and for th^ nonce 
every eye was fixed on the landlord of the Turf. There 
he stood, in light slippers, white duck trousers (then 
fashionable) blue jacket, and cap of purple cloth. When 
all was ready, he stepped into the car, followed by Mr 
Green, and the balloon began to ascend gradually, 
amidst universal cheering and waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs. 

The evening was calm, and it ascended majestically for 
some time, until it became a mere speck in the firmament, 
then it moved away eastwardly, and at last came down 
in a muir about nine miles distant. A poem, descriptive of 
the event, appeared the following week in the Ayr Adver- 
tiser^ and was copied into Chambers^ s Edinburgh Journal, 

Most of the club members found their way to the Turf 
Inn at night, in expectation of seeing Mr Rodger. At 
length he arrived, and was loudly cheered. "Dear me," 
said the president, "ye're as big a wonderment as Napoleon 
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was, after crossing the Alps. Ye're the first Kilmamockian 
that ever adventured himself in a balloon, and ye deserve 
great praise for your courage. What kind o' feeling had ye 
when ye found yourself elevated so far above your fellow- 
mortals ? " 

"Indeed," said the landlord, "it would be difficult to 
describe my sensations. I felt somewhat giddy as we kept 
steadily rising aloft, like a lark soaring skyward, and dared 
hardly look down upon the things below. I could scarcely 
discern one street from another, and coaches and horses 
seemed so many nutshells and gnats. Even 'Lang Tam 
Samson * appeared of no greater dimensions than a darning 
needle. (Laughter). By and by I could see nothing but 
empty space, save the fleecy clouds, as they lay round 
about and below, like as many beds of down, inviting me 
to go to sleep." 

" I think," said Bailie Finnie, " we cannot do less than 
present Mr Green with the freedom of the burgh, for the 
great entertainment he has afforded. (Cheers). As for the 
barricading of the streets, that was rather an awkward job, 
and some of the coach folks talk of an action of damages ; 
but we could not have done otherwise, so they must e'en 
try their hand. The longest purse, as the old saying has 
it, will stand longest out." 

" Right, bailie, right ! " exclaimed the company. " Action 
o' damages, truly 1 As if Kilmarnock cannot do with her 
own as she pleases ! " 

Pie Robin. 

There were several eccentric characters, natives of Kil- 
marnock. Among these were ** Willie Bauchles," "Snap 
Tam," "Sugary Tam," " Gung," and "Pie Robin." I 
remember little of the two first "Bauchles" acquired 
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that sobriquet from his generally shoeless condition and 
slovenly manner of walking. He was an inoflfensive person, 
and passed through life quietly, perhaps not without some 
share of happiness. " Snap Tam " derived the name from 
his practice of carrying a small supply of ginger-cake or 
snaps with him, which he gave to the children of those 
houses that supplied him with alms. He was also a quiet 
person, though not so much so as '* Bauchles." " Sugary 
Tam " was so called from his frequent employment by the 
grocers in storing their sugars. He was a little, stout, 
round-faced person, with a small blue bonnet, and non- 
descript clothes of no particular form or shape. He was 
generally begrimed with sugar, tobacco, or other stuflfs, and 
not unfrequently smelt of the whisky he had been pumping, 
and tasting somewhat freely. It would be difficult to guess 
how "Gung" obtained his cognomen — probably from his 
want of distinct articulation. He was almost totally deaf, 
and narrowly escaped being entirely dumb. He was tall, 
wiry, athletic, and a pugilist. Bred a hatter, he did not 
always abide by drinking " cold water," and frequently got 
tipsy and quarrelsome. At times, he wrought steadily ; at 
others, he became unsettled, and made long journeys to 
England and Ireland. 

" Pie Robin " was, perhaps, the most singular and inter- 
esting of all the Kilmarnock half-wits. He was rather 
above the middle stature, straight and well made. He 
wore the long military queue to the last, and sometimes had 
his hair powdered. This was invariably surmounted by an 
old black-brown hat, with a mere paring of a rim, adorned 
with a sprig of heather or flower, by way of cockade. He 
wore the old style of breeches, rig-and-fur-stockings, and 
long-tailed dress-coat, that once had been new. He walked 
with a stately step, for he had been for a short time in the 
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army ; and were it not for a peculiar expression of eye, and 
a curiously pursed mouth, formed apparently for mono- 
syllables, he might have passed for a person of no ordinary 
stamp. But he was extremely deaf, so much so that a con- 
versation with him was difficult. He had been bred a baker, 
but enlisted in youth, and was actually embodied, having 
served with his regiment in Jersey, when that island was 
captured from the French. It was discovered at last, how- 
ever, after he had nearly killed one of the officers, by an 
error in the performance of certain evolutions, that he was 
non compos mentis^ and his dismissal followed as a matter of 
course. In after life, when questioned as to having been a 
soldier, his invariable answer was — "Jersey wars, Jersey 
wars ! " to the pronunciation of which his peculiarly-formed 
mouth, hanging underjaw, and sonorous voice, gave a hollow, 
strange tone. Sometimes he was employed in the bakery 
of his old master, with whom he stood on the most familiar 
terms. When some one, with stentorian lungs, would in- 
quire — " What are you doing now, Robin ? " he would reply 
— " Boxing pies wi' Michael Orr.** 

He could not settle to work long at a time, however. 

He and his sister, another cracked creature, lived to- 
gether. The house they resided in was their own. Their 
name was Stevenson, and they were well connected. They 
subsisted chiefly by the kindness of their friends. He and 
Bauldy Morris, the china-merchant, were on good terms, and 
he frequently followed him to the field with his dogs. He 
also attended him pretty often at home, as butler and man- 
of-all-work, for Morris would tolerate no woman in his house; 
or rather, no woman would condescend to be his house- 
keeper. Neither he nor his butler were of the most cleanly 
habits, hence it may be inferred what an untidy house they 
kept between them. 
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Morris had allowed his sporting license to run out, and 
he was accused before the district justices of trespassing 
and killing game on certain lands, on a particular occasion. 
Morris denied the charge, and there was some deficiency 
in the evidence. " Pie Robin " was known to have been 
with him that morning. His examination created much 
amusement. He exemplified the saying, "that there are 
none so deaf as those who do not wish to hear." 

" Your name is Robert Stevenson ? " said the clerk. 

"Sodger — Jersey wars!" answered Robin, amid 

much laughter. 

" Were you with Mr Morris and his dogs on the lands of 
, on the morning of ." 

Robin shook his head — " Box pies wi' Michael Orr nae 
main" (Roars of laughter.) 

The clerk, somewhat irritated, proceeded to put the query 
in a more direct form, and in a still louder tone — 

"Were you an)rwhere with Mr Morris, on the of 

last month ? " 

** Mr Morris an' me's auld frien's," answered Robin, with 
much simplicity." 

" Did you see any game killed on the morning alluded 
to?" 

" Ou ay ; ham and eggs for breakfast " (alluding to his 
avocation of cook) ; " hare-soup for dinner ! " 

The court became convulsed with laughter ; for it was 
evident that, deaf or not deaf, Robin was determined that the 
bench should have no information from him which could 
tend to his fiiend's conviction, and so the case was dis- 
missed, Mr Morris and his butler making their exit amid 
laughter and cheers at the defeat of the justices. 

" Pie Robin," " Gung,'? and " Deaf Tam," were contem- 
porariesy and sometimes might be seen together. On the 
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occasion of " Curd Saturday " — May-fair week — ^like many 
other of their townsmen, they had gone to' the country to 
enjoy themselves. An English traveller, not well acquainted 
with the habits of Kilmarnock, had passed most of the fair- 
week in the town to little purpose, and anxious to get away 
from the noise and bustle, was proceeding on Saturday to 
the neighbouring burgh of Irvine, about six miles distant. 
Being on foot, and not well acquainted with the road, he 
determined to ask the first person he met. This happened 
to be " Gung," considerably in advance of his associates. 
He heard the traveller's question, but his answer — " deck, 
deck," was unintelligible. The Englishman wondered, but 
resolved to make out what he wanted from the next way- 
farer, who happened to be " Deaf Tam." * Tam, of course, 
did not hear what was said to him, but seeing the traveller's 
lips moving, he guessed that he was spoken to, and uttered 
some equally unintelligible sound in reply. The Englishman, 
still more confounded, pushed on ; and soon meeting Robin, 
repeated the question as before. Halting a moment on his 
step, Robin exclaimed, in his usual sonorous tones, and 
holding up his hands to his head, " Been awa* haudin' the 
fair — drinkin' whisky an* yill — head's a* bizzin*, a' bizzin 1 " 
The traveller had to wend his way, as wise as he was be- 
fore, wondering if what he had experienced was a trait of 
Kilmarnock manners. 

In later times Robin sometimes attended fairs, and other 
public occasions, carrying a riddle-basket before him, sell- 
ing ginger-bread and other bakery stuffs. On the last of 
these occasions — Fastem*s-e*en Races — at which he was able 
to attend, he was walking slowly through the avenue of 
trees, with his basket slung before him, and his hands 
behind his back. As he walked, he talked to himself— 

* I have no recollection of this party. 
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" * Baiichles ' is dead ; * Siiap Tarn's ' dead ; * Sugary Tarn's * 
dead ; * Gung's * dead ; and" (heaving a sigh) " * Pie Robin * 
'11 soon be dead too." I could not help drawing a long 
breathy in sympathy with the veteran of the Jersey wars, as he 
thus reckoned over his contemporary eccentrics, all gone to 
" the land o' the leal," where he evidently wished to be also. 

David Berry. 

There was another eccentric, but he was more perhaps of 
a wit, and somewhat later as to time. David Berry was 
an importation from the sister isle; but he had become 
thoroughly naturalised in Kilmarnock. His besetting siii 
was whisky, and his great torment in life — corny toes. It 
was a favourite amusement, even with David's best friends, 
to shake hands with him, and slightly encroach upon his 
toes, as if by accident. The transition from placid cordiality 
to a startling pantomime of pain and rage, was instan- 
taneous. He acted as a sort of light porter, and was trust- 
worthy enough, when sober. Many clever retorts are told 
of him. He and another labourer had been employed to 
dig a small piece of ground one day, when they happened 
to turn up a shilling of the time of George I. It was a 
welcome sight, as he and his friend were thirsty. A half- 
mutchkin of whisky was quickly obtained from a shop near 
at hand, and as quickly did they make use of it By and 
by the woman of the shop came to them, demanding her 
whisky back again, or another shilling, as the one they had 
given her was bad, " Sowl," said David, " and sure your 
whisky was not good!^^ The woman had to go home, and 
put that and that together. 

David was pretty tipsy one day, lurching about the streets. 
A benevolent friend "met him. " David," said he, " you had 
better go home. Perhaps, you know, you may fall, and 

K 
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perhaps you may get your head, or an arm, or perhaps a 
leg broken." "Yes," replied David, "perhaps, and per- 
haps ! You're a d d perhapsing beggar 1 Perhaps a sow 
might fly, but it's a d d unlikely burd ! " so saying, he 
staggered along. 

Carrying a half-boll of meal on his back one day, from a 
victual-dealer home to a customer, he eased it down upon 
the edge of the bridge, under which the waters of Kilmarnock 
were rolling in all their wonted pollution. By some acci- 
dent, David lost his hold, and down toppled the sack, 
nearly emptying itself as it fell. David looked for* a 
moment as if he could have leaped after the sack. " By 
dad," he cried, as he saw the milky-way of the meal flow- 
ing onwards, " the eels will have dainty brose this night, 
anyhow ! " 

David was in want of a small dwelling-house on one occa- 
sion. He had called repeatedly on Mr Webster, blacksmith, 
about one. At length old Vulcan, annoyed by his im- 
portunity, ill-naturedly bade him "go to h — ^1 and look 
for a house ! " " Why," said David, noways out of temper, 
" it would be a little disconvenient to live in h — 1, and be 
a porter in Kilmarnock ! " 

David at length became ill, so ill that death was near. 
He was by profession a Roman Catholic, but possibly not 
much of anything. There was no priest in Kilmarnock at 
that time, but a well-wisher, who did not like to see the 
man d3dng without ghostly aid, offered to bring one from 
the county town. " Oh, no," said David, " it's not wortli 
while. VMriskixr 

Poets and Painters. 

In the sister arts of poesy and painting, Kilmarnock has 
not been without her votaries, some of whom have obtained 
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no mean position as to local, if not national, fame. Archibald 
M*Kay stands out first, in point of seniority, and perhaps 
in fame. I printed his " Drouthy Tam " for him not 
many years after commencing business in Kilmarnock, and 
since then he has steadily pursued his career, wooing the 
muse betimes ; but not disdaining the more laborious 
drudgery of prose. He has written the "History of Kil- 
marnock," which, edition after edition, has swelled out to a 
, goodly octavo. When I brought out "The Contem- 
poraries of Bums," etc., I recollect he was a very active 
gleaner of information, and his sketches of Burt, Kennedy, 
Thomson, etc., were all that could be desired. I always 
regarded M*Kay as an excellent writer of prose, correct as 
to language, and generally very accurate. He now enjoys 
his well-earned laurels amid the respect and appreciation 
of the people of Kilmarnock. 

John Ramsay was another worshipper of the muse, but in 
a different walk from that of M*Kay. I do not know if 
he has succeeded so well in climbing " the hill of Parnassus," 
though his life may have been more active and varied. 

As to painting, one of the earliest duties of the Chronicle 
was to record the formation of an association of artists, 
whose works were considered so good as to lead to a local 
exhibition. Of .this institution, W, K. Hunter^ now of 
Glasgow, was a member. He remained in Kilmarnock for 
some years, and made great progress in the art. Many of 
his portraits, especially that of the late Hugh Craig, Esq., 
were executed to the life. This was altogether a superior 
production. Mr Hunter, I recollect, got me to sit for a 
portrait; but the first sitting only was completed when I 
left the place. Since then I have met Mr Hunter 
once ; at Auchans, I believe it was ; but, am glad to learn 
that, in literature, as well as painting, he has risen to dis- 
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tinction. He is a truly self-taught artist and scholar, and 
his labours are worthy of being rewarded in his old age. 

William Macready^ then a talented young man, was 
surely a member of this association. Of the progress of 
Kilmarnock artists in modem times I have little know- 
ledge; but the example of the Tannocks seem to have 
been largely followed. 

Leave Kilmarnock. 

Getting tired at length of my position and prospects in 
Kilmarnock, I had resolved upon going to London, having 
got several letters of introduction. I was induced to remain 
in Glasgow by an offer which the gentleman never fulfilled. 
A situation, meanwhile, occurred for me in Dublin, whither 
I went, and arrived there on Saturday before Christmas, 
1835. Having, while in Glasgow, formed an acquaintance 
with Mr John Tait of the Glasgow Liberator^ I acted for 
some time after my arrival, as the Dublin correspondent of 
that journal. Mr Tait was a working man originally, but 
rose to marked distinction in his career as editor. In some 
tilting matches with the professor of the college, he proved 
himself to be no ignoble baubler in an argument. I con- 
tinued in Dublin nearly a year, leaving much to the regret 
of my employer. 

I considered Dublin a very fine city. During the earlier 
portion of my residence there, it used to be an inviting 
sight to visit the castle on the Sunday morning to see 
the guard changed. I had then a good deal of the amor 
patrice, and I recollect my first visit was favoured by a sight 
of the 93rd Highlanders marching from the garrison to 
relieve the guard. This was one of the crack regiments at 
the time, and their appearance was truly flattering. They 
were so clean and healthy looking, and withal marched so 
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stately, and in order, that I felt proud of my country. A 
great many Scotch regiments arrived in Dublin while I was 
there, amongst others, the Scots Greys landed from a steamer, 
on their way to Limerick. They were very popular amongst 
the inhabitants, having a short time before taken part with 
them in opposition to the mounted police, who were no 
favourites with the people. The story, as told by a Dubliner, 
was to this effect — that a troop of the Greys having been 
annoyed by the conduct of the police, they made a furious 
charge upon them, driving them at the gallop beyond the 
Castle. Ever afterwards the regiment was greatly honoured 
by the mobocracy. In allusion to the number of Scotch 
regiments in Ireland at the time (1835) ^^ was called by the 
Dubliners the Scotch invasion, 

Kay's Edinburgh Portraits. 

On returning to Scotland, I proceeded to Edinburgh, 
where my brothers Robert and William lived with my mother. 
Being the summer season, business was flat, and I felt much 
disheartened. I tried various places, but no one needed 
hands. Mr H. Paton, carver and gilder, Horse Wynd, had 
just begun a new publication, of which many spoke en- 
couragingly. This was " Kay's Edinburgh Portraits." My 
brother William was an apprentice with this gentleman. 
One day, when he came home, he said that Mr Paton would 
like to see me. He explained that he was an Ayrshire man, 
and might be of service. I accordingly went with William 
next day, and having seen through the establishment, was 
introduced to Mr Paton. He was very bland, and inquired 
into my prospects of business. As I was doing nothing at 
the time, it might amuse me, he said, to try my hand at 
some of the sketches, or memoirs, for the portraits. With 
the .view of my becoming acquainted with the nature of 
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the publication, the several published numbers were handed 
to me. There were, in all, four numbers issued, when I 
began to be connected with the work. The first thing I 
attempted, in compliance with Mr Paten's suggestion, was 
"Vincent Lunardi in his Basket ready to ascend." At this 
time James Maidment, Esq. advocate, acted, gratuitously, 
I believe, as editor, he having been one of the gentlemen 
who had advised Mr Paton to adventure upon the specula- 
tion. Several MS. articles had been sent to Mr Maidment 
for his perusal. Of this I knew nothing at the time, but saw 
the whole on their return. I had been at some little 
trouble with the article I wrote on Lunardi, and availed 
myself of my introduction to the Advocate's Library. At 
that time it was under the management of Dr Irving, as 
Librarian, and Mr Haig, as under Librarian. I seldom, of 
course, came in contact with the Doctor; but frequently 
with his assistant, whom I found to be very gentlemanly and 
obliging. Looking over the MSS., I found on the back of 
Lunardi, in Mr Maidment's hand-writing, " This is a good 
article." I felt proud of this mark of distinction, and no 
doubt, it had its effect also on Mr Paton. When Saturday 
came, I was offered some few shillings for Lunardi, and what 
else I had done. I accepted the trifling sum, not knowing 
well what to do. I had never written for the press before, 
and knew not how I should have been remunerated. I 
know only this, that from thence the whole labour of 
writing the sketches, and tracing out information, devolved 
upon me. It was not for many years afterwards that I 
learned, from one Campbell, who had been a contributor 
to Chamber^ 5 Journal y that he was employed upon "Kay's 
Edinburgh Portraits " at this time, at ;£'3 per week. I had 
no more than some 14s. or iss. — mere porter's wages. Of 
course, I knew nothing of all this, but it does not alter the 
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feeling I always have had on the subject. Much ingenuity 
was frequently necessary in tracing out the various characters 
in the sketches, their history, and more particularly, tlie 
incidents which had brought them so specially under the 
eye of Kay. 

. I used to select from the stitched copy of the whole por- 
traits such as I thought most appropriate for the ensuing 
number ; and after consulting Mr Paton as to the best parties 
to apply for information — either by letter or personally — 
I then set to work to glean from all the soiurces accessible. 
Where the information wanted was of a public nature, the 
files of the Caledonian Mercury^ Courant, Scots Magazine, 
Annual Register, 6^c,, were invaluable. There were several 
old and communicative individuals from whom much infor- 
mation was occasionally obtained. Mr Paton sent proof 
sheets to various individuals with the view of drawing upon 
their memories. Amongst these were the late Dr R. 
Chambers, Dr David Laing, A. Smellie, Esq., and per- 
haps one or two more. But, with the exception of Mr 
Smellie, not one of the parties named contributed any- 
thing of the slightest importance. By the way, Dr Laing 
supplied lists of the works published by Lord Hailes and 
Dr Jamieson. 

Mr Smellie, perhaps, deserves more particular notice. 
When I knew him he was well advanced in years, and 
thoroughly versed in all that pertained to Edinburgh. His 
father, William Smellie, had been the printer of the Edin- 
burgh edition of Bums' Poems, and was the translator of 
Buflfon's Natural History, etc. The extempore lines of 
Bums on the elder Smellie are well known, and most 
characteristic 

" Shrewd Willie Smellie to Crochallan came, 
The old cock'd hat, the grey surtout, the same ; 
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His bristling beard just rising in its might, 
'Twas four long nights and days to shaving night ; 
His uncomb'd grizzly locks wild staring, thatch'd 
A head for thought profound and clear unmatch'd ; 
Yet, though his caustic wit was biting, rude, 
His heart was warm, benevolent, and good."* 

Mr Alexander Smellie well recollected Bums, and used 
to describe the poet as he saw him in his father's printing 
officejw Bums sometimes carried a whip, which he occasion- 
ally cracked and flourished over the printers as they were 
at work upon his pages, and behaved much in the style of 
the then upper classes, whom he essayed to imitate in this 
frivolous manner. The old man's respect for the memory 
of Bums was by no means evanescent. " There," he would 
say, " is the stool" (a three-legged one) "where the poet used 
to sit and correct his sheets ; and there it stands, and will 
stand as long as I have an office." Many an offer had been 
made for the stool, but no sum was ever mentioned high 
enough to induce Mr Smellie to part with it. The office 
was the same as when Bums' volume was printed in it — 
wooden presses and all. He never would admit that any 
improvement had been made on the printing press. The 
office stood at the foot of the Anchor Close, down which 
the old man might be seen travelling every morning about 
ten o'clock. He had been, in the course of his life, high in 
civic authority, and had a good deal of what may be called 
dignified hrusquerie. He was not slow to speak his mind, 
and that sometimes more earnestly than politely. It was 
he who gave me the introduction to Clarinda{M.TS M'Lehose), 
for a notice of whom see " Kay's Portraits." He was, in 

* Crochallan was the name of a club, of which Bums was a member, 
which met in Douglas tavern, Anchor Close. Cro chalein was an air 
sometimes sung by the landlord. A full-length portrait of Smellie is 
in Kay. 
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short, a thorough chronicle of his time, and the Portraits are 
greatly indebted to him for much valuable information. 

There was another party of the name of Menzies. He 
had a shoe shop in Potterrow, at the comer of Allison 
Square, not far from where Clarinda is said to have lived 
when Bums was in Edinburgh. From 'this old man I 
learned much about "Mr Archibald Gilchrist, the Edin- 
burgh Volunteer." He introduced me to a brother of 
Gilchrist, who lived in College Street, where I spent an 
evening with him, and enjoyed the eccentricities of a 
monkey, which he had so taught, that it took a glass of 
toddy with us, sitting upright on its chair like a man. Old 
Gilchrist had been a sea-captain in earlier life. 

I recollect having called on an octogenarian, whose resi- 
dence was in a fashionable street in the New Town, some- 
what early one forenoon. His name was Ainslie, and he 
had been a general in the army. He was known to me 
only as " old General Ainslie." He had promised to 
give information respecting some of the characters in Kay. 
Consequently, in introducing myself, I referred to Mr Paton, 
which I pronounced somewhat in the fashionable manner. 
" In my younger days," said the old general, " they used to 
ca' them Paaton;^^ from which I inferred that the old man 
was something of a wag. He was attired much in the style 
of a recluse, or of Friar Tuck, having an ample morning 
gown or mantle, tucked up in the middle by a girdle of 
silk. It being the summer season, he made it a practice, 
it appears, of working for an hour or two in his gown. 
The easel was at hand, and an unfinished painting upon it, 
which he had just been retouching. There were many 
things of an antiquarian nature lying around, from which I 
conceived how his amusements ran. Amongst other things 
he had a painting of Wallace^ the hero of Scotland, which 
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he said had been upwards of three hundred years in the 
possession of his family.* It had all the insignia ,of Scottish 
nationality — a head-piece, corslet, and tartan plaid across 
the chest. I have frequently seen prints of the warrior, 
which must have been copied from it ; but it struck me as 
too artificial to be a genuine portrait He had also a small 
cameo of Prince Charles, which I believe to have been 
presented by the adventurer to some of his ancestors. At 
length he volunteered to enter upon the business which had 
brought me to his house ; but he went into such detail that I 
could only lay hold of one or two facts. I came away with 
the impression that the old man had outlived his usefulness. 

In his capacity of editor I always found Mr Maidment 
pleasant and obliging. His notes to the MSS. submitted 
to him were generally curious, and much to the point. 
His extensive collection of rare and out-of-the-way glean- 
ings gave him every facility. The friendship begun in this 
odd sort of way, has continued uninterrupted since ; and I 
am glad to see that he is still exercising his ready talent in 
editing the " Scottish Ballads," and in attending to peerage 
cases, for which he is peculiarly gifted. 

Besides the few names mentioned, there are others — 
relatives or friends of the parties sketched — who contri- 
buted, or aided, in the production of their memoirs. I 
think that of " John Hume of Ninewells," brother of Hume 
the historian, was furnished by a gentleman of the same 
name, who occupied a position in the Exchequer. Mark 
Napier, since better known by his " Life of Montrose," and 
other writings, was an early would-be contributor to " Kay's 
Portraits ;" but beyond having seen several sheets of his 
MS., .1 have no recollection of his aiding in any of the 
memoirs. One thing I remember, however, his writings 

* He belonged to Fife. 
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were considered too prolix for the necessarily concise 
nature of the work. 

Mr Paton was a man of the world, but with no pretension 
to literatiure j still, like many others, he aimed at what nature 
had not fitted him for. But for this misapplication of his 
attention, we might have pursued each his way agreeably. 
This, unfortunately, was not the case; but a long time 
elapsed before I saw what he was driving at. The work 
had reached the ninth or tenth number,* when Mrs Aikin, 
who was a widow, gave up her printing office. As he did 
not seem to have resolved upon employing any one in 
particular, I advised him to get types and a press and print 
the remainder of the work himself. This was accordingly 
done. Mr Peter Cunninghame was his first foreman. Mr 
Paton had frequently taken to himself, it appears, the credit 
of authorship, and by way of satisfying his conscience 
on the subject, had as often obliged Peter to stop the press 
for alterations, after the sheets had been revised by me. 
This became so intolerable at last, especially as the 
alterations were found to be no improvements, but the 
reverse, that he complained to me, when I told him on no 
account to permit this, unless I was first consulted as to 
the intended alterations. The object Mr Paton had in 
working in this way was well illustrated on one occasion in 
my own presence. I had gone down to the shop for some 
books I wanted to consult. Sir Henry Jardine, Bart., the 
well-known antiquary, and another gendeman, happened 
to call. In the course of conversation — "Pray," said 
Sir Henry, " who is it that writes these sketches for your 
portraits?" Mr Paton was in no hurry answering the 
Baronet Probably he was considering the reply he should 
make; and as I felt a little interested to hear it, I hung 

* **Kay*s Portraits" were originally published monthly. 
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upon my step. At length Mr Paton said, " We get them 
up, Sir Henry, amongst us." Now, I saw clearly Mr 
Paton's meaning for the alterations he had caused Peter 
Cunninghame to make, simply that his conscience might be 
reconciled to the statement — " We get them up amongst us. 
Sir Henry." When the portraits were at last finished in 
1839, after having been engaged more than two years in the 
labour, I made up an index, and wrote out the introduction, 
which I did in the third person, Mr Paton wanted a few 
copies only to make up a parcel for London. I understood 
afterwards, that as soon as these London copies were 
supplied, the introduction was wholly altered from the 
third to the first person singular, 

" The Contempopapies of Bupns." 

In the view of " Kay" coming to a close, some conversation 
occurred between Mr Paton and me, as to what should be 
got next to keep the press going. He had no notion of 
giving up printing, for the press might be useful in throwing 
off the stereotype plates of " Kay." Other work, besides, came 
in. The association of artists began their exhibitions, and 
one or two of their yearly catalogues were printed in the 
Horse Wynd. I suggested that a volume, to be entitled 
" The Contemporaries of Bums " might be tried. He seemed 
to think well of it ; and arrangements were made so that I 
might go to Ayrshire, to pick up materials. It so happened 
that a deputation from the proprietors of the Ayr Observer^ 
found me out one day, with a very kind letter from 
Mr John Dick, inviting me to accept their offer of editor- 
ship. The Observer had sprung out of the Courier, Most of 
the late shareholders of that paper were proprietors of it, so 
I was well acquainted with most of them. The Ohservet; 
had been in existence for the previous four or five years, 
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and had been conducted chiefly by our old friend Mr John 
F. Fraser, who had joined the concern from Edinburgh at 
its commencement He had not been careful of himself for 
some time, as I learned, and had been so frequently absent, 
that he was quite aware of the feeling against him. How- 
ever rejoiced I might have been under other circumstances 
with this proposal, I did not at all feel gratified with the 
prospect of removal. I had made up my mind to remain 
in Edinburgh, and felt anxious to pursue a literary career, 
which I now regarded as having been pretty satisfactorily 
begun. Mr Paton, besides, often spoke of his intention to 
carry on the business of a publisher, adding that there were 
various things he was desirous of bringing out. 

That Mr Paton was sincere in his anxiety to retain my 
services, may readily be credited, from the fact that at this 
time, though my salary had been gradually augmented a few 
shillings, I had only 25 s. a-week. This was no more than 
the journeyman wage of a compositor, and I never had 
more from him. The Carlisle Journal had, some consider- 
able time before, made me an offer of editorship, through 
the recommendation of Mr Smellie. But the gentleman, 
before engaging me, was so honourable as to ask Mr Paton 
whether I was under any obligation to remain. The answer 
was in the affirmative. I would not have known of this, 
but for my intimacy with Mr Smellie, who was very angry 
when he understood that I had never heard of the offier. 

At length it was arranged that I should start upon my 
^* Pilgrimage to the land of Bums,"* for the purpose of glean- 

* The book published by the Messrs Blackie, Glasgow, under the 
title of "The Land of Bums," was not the first to bear it. In 1822, 
Hugh Ainslie published an account of a tour made by him and two 
firiends, in the summer of 182a The volume, i2mo, was printed at 
Deptford, and bore the title of ''A Pilgrimage to the Land of Bums/' 
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ing what I could in reference to the Contemporaries. It 
was resolved that I should go to Ayr first, having some 
business for Mr Paton to settle with Mr Dick. I accordingly 
did so, by the Marquis of Hastings coach, of which my 
brother, John, formerly of the Angel Inn, Kilmarnock, was 
a proprietor, and driver. Having called on Mr Dick, and 
arranged our little business, I mentioned my intended 
pilgrimage. He wished me every success, and engaged to 
arrange that I might have a meeting with the proprietors on 
my return. I sincerely wished at the time that something 
would transpire to shape my course another way. I after- 
wards called on some of my old friends, amongst others the 
late Mr Archibald Crawfurd, author of " The Tales of my 
Grandmother," etc. I was advised by him to proceed in 
the direction of Ochiltree, New Cumnock, and Muirkirk, 
at which latter place I should be able to learn something of 
Jeanie Glover, Tibby Pagan, Lapraik, etc. I accordingly 
took the road next day, on foot, getting a lift on the coach 
as it passed to Ochiltree. Here I remained all night at the 
house of a Mr Greenshields, baker. With a friend, whom I 
found there, I called on old Mr Patrick Simpson, teacher 
an intimate friend of Mr Crawfurd, in A3rr. As soon as he 
understood my errand, he opened his wallet immediately. 
His brother, William, had been a correspondent of Bums, 
and on terms of intimacy with the poet. I greatly admired 
the retentive memory of Mr Simpson. He repeated lengthy 
poems by his brother, and told so many anecdotes of Bums 
and his associates, that the night flew by on eagle's wings. 
His brother was the poet whom Bums thus addressed : 

**But, Willie, set your fit to mine, 
An* cock your crest, 
We'll gar our streams an* bumies shine 
Up wi' the best.** 
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William, however, did not respond to the call ; for he never 
was ambitious to appear as a poet Simpson had some 
friends with him the night I called, so that both they and 
I spent a happy evening. Next day, my friend and I pro- 
ceeded on our way to Cumnock. On entering the inn 
there, we met a lady and gentleman of his acquaintance. 
He was overseer of the coal pits in connection with the 
Muirkirk ironworks. They were both very nice people. 
On learning my business in that quarter, they kindly invited 
me to call, and they would assist me as far as they could. 

Intending to go to New Cumnock that night, it being 
then December, and a wet afternoon, I bid my friend good- 
bye, and proceeded on my way. The night became ytr^ 
dark, and the road was lonesome. On the wayside, towards 
New Cumnock, I saw a light, and, on going across, found 
it to proceed from a gipsy encampment. A woman was 
seated by the fire, and a kettle suspended from the triangle 
above it. Two children were asleep under a covered cart 
We had some conversation about the coldness of the night ; 
and I remarked that, in such weather as this, I thought 
she might be better in New Cumnock, or some other of 
the towns or villages. "True," she replied, "but the 
people are not fond of lodgers like us, and we find it more 
agreeable to live as we are.'* Feeling for their untoward 
position, I slipped a trifle of money into her hand, and 
bade her good night. I had difficulty in finding my way 
to the village, where I learned that my old friend, David 
Wood, the poet, with his wife, had recently commenced 
business in the grocery and spirit line about the outskirts. 
I soon found out their house, and was well received. I 
remained with them all night, and next morning being 
Sunday, I proposed to walk over to Muirkirk. David ac- 
companied me so far on the road. The morning was ex- 
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tremely calm. The blustering wetness of the previous night 
had settled into one of those sudden frosts, so common in 
December. I could not help feeling the exhilarating dif- 
ference between the damp and dulness of the previous 
evening, and the hope-inspiring cheerfulness of the Sabbath 
morning. As we passed the gipsy tent, we could not help 
remarking the clean, tidy appearance with which everything 
was disposed. Beside the blazing fire sat the woman I had 
met the night before. She had now her husband with her, 
and he occupied * a seat on the other side. Her children, 
with faces newly washed, and hair nicely combed, looked 
the very picture of robust health, and were running about 
on the road. The father and mother, too, were in good 
attire ; and the cart, where the children had lain, was care- 
fully packed up. Even the pony was sent to graze in the 
next field, where it indulged in its favourite roll. We did 
not observe where the old couple rested, but no doubt they 
had not been far distant. 

It must be upwards of eleven miles between New Cum- 
nock and Muirkirk. By the time I parted with Wood, the 
day was well advanced j but, as I neared Muirkirk, the 
shades of evening were drawing nigh. Originally the village 
consisted simply of the kirk in the muir. The scene was 
altogether one of the bleakest. The village is seen at a 
great distance, and the iron works, blazing at night, seemed 
as if pandemonium had been realised. I got safe into 
the village, and stopped at the principal inn, then kept by 
one White. Next morning, after breakfast, I called on my 
friends, the coal overseer's family, and was kindly receivedJ 
His son I found to be a very intelligent young man, who 
was of the utmost service. He piloted me over the Muir- 
kirk ground3, embracing the ruins of what had been the 
famous coal-tar works of the Earl of Dundonali In one 
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of the vaults, where Tibbie Pagan had once been hostess, 
and which had often re-echoed her songs, I passed a con- 
siderable time. In the evening I returned to the village inn, 
where I met with Mr M*Min, the relative of Lapraik. From 
him I learned a good deal about the author of 

** When I upon thy bosom lean." 
After a day or two spent in visiting Mr M'Min's farm, etc., 
I returned to Ayr. On the way back, however, I slept a 
night at Mauchline ; and next morning, on my way, called 
on James Humphrey, the "blethering bitch" of Bums. 
He was at the time one of the inmates of Smith's cottages * 
at Failford. It was yet early in the morning ; still I found 
him up and active. That he had been all that the poet 
has said of him, soon appeared evident. He was supping 
porridge for his morning meal as I entered; and produc- 
ing a spoon, kindly invited me to join him in the repast 
Excusing myself, having had breakfast in Mauchline, I 
changed the subject by inviting him across the way to a 
refreshment place I had noticed on entering the village. 
James readily accepted the invitation, and helped to drink 
two or three gills, which, he said, was ** a treat no* to be had 
t-stXY day." Besides this, he accepted a present of a smalj 
quantity of tobacco, and I left him as happy as an old 
man of eighty-two could well be. 

At Ayr, I called on Mr Dick, and was invited to join 
him and the other proprietors in the evening. The result 
was that, as I had still to return to Edinburgh, I should be 
ready to come at their call, for they did not know how soon 
they might need me. 

I got back to Edinburgh by the Marquis of Hastings' 
coach. "The Contemporaries of Bums, and the more 

* Smith's cottages were built for the reception of the indigent in the 

parish. .Humphrey lived alone in one of themt 

L ^ ^ 
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Recent Poets of Ayrshire," was speedily begun. About 
this volume I consulted Mr Maidment frequently, and he 
kindly threw open his library to me, that I might glean 
what I required. At that time his library excelled in its 
collection of what may be called the provincial poets. In 
short, I used to consider it the best library of a private 
nature that I had met with. 

I had not to wait long till another letter came from Ayr, 
urging me to lose no time in being there. Mr Paton made 
great objections to my leaving; but seeing that the case 
was hopeless, he gave way, and it was arranged that I 
should go on with " The Contemporaries " to a close. The 
free proceeds of the edition — looo copies, at 7 s. 6d. — ^were 
to be equally divided. The proof-sheets continued to be 
sent to Ayr, where the work was ultimately completed. I 
visited Edinburgh more than once while editor of the 
Observer; but the " count and reckoning " was always de- 
ferred. Latterly, I understood that what copies remained 
of the stock were disposed of, in sheets, to a bookseller in 
Glasgow, from whom I afterwards bought several copies, for 
which I had orders, and to this day I have never received 
one penny for the work. 

The Ayr Observer. 

It was now about midsummer 1839, as we proceeded to 
Ayr. I thought on the time I had left it, in 1824, Now, 
I was returning to supersede Mr Fraser. Still the circum- 
stance was merely curious in idea, for practically I had no 
feeling on the subject. 

Chiefly from mismanagement, the Observer had fallen 
very low — so low, that several of the proprietors sold out. 
There were eight originally, three of whom sold their shares 
to Mr Dick, who now held four, in place of one, as for- 
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tnerly. I had resolved to steer clear of local squabbles as 
much as possible, by which the paper had so often suffered, 
and to make it readable chiefly as a literary and antiquarian 
journal ; for I found that my three years* labours with Kay^s 
Edinburgh Portraits had not been without influence on the 
character of my writings. I resolved also to eschew politi- 
cal squabbling. The first great affair, and certainly it was 
not political, was 

The Eglinton Tournament, 

which began on Wednesday, 28th August 1839. The Ayr 
and Glasgow line of railway had just been completed as far 
as Irvine, a few days previously. Provost Hugh Miller, one 
of the directors, Mr Dick, one or two others, and myself, had 
the pleasure of being conveyed by rail as far as the Beith 
Station, by way of trial, a short time before the Tournament 
The approaching " passage of arms " had exercised not 
only the local wits, but not a few contemporaries of London, 
and throughout the country generally; but what we enjoyed 
most was the overweening self-sufficiency of the press ih 
general. All were excellent reporters, no doubt. They 
could not fail to describe what they saw; and, some of 
them, perhaps more than they saw. But they had over- 
looked one thing. They had never dreamed of the necessity 
of making themselves acquainted with the language of 
heraldry — of the Lyon office — Whence they could not tell, by 
the arms displayed, one knight from another. Here all were 
alike ignorant, and some of the leading papers made sad 
blundering. Aware of this, the lord of the tournament 
kindly sent one of the knights, skilled in heraldic language, 
to revise the proofs for the Ayr Observer^ so that our journal 
appeared more correctly in this respect than many other of 
the broadsheets. 
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We have every reason to remember the tournament. It 
brought the Observer office into such trouble, that at least 
a year did not suffice to overcome. Shortly previous, the 
printers had formed themselves into a trade association. 
Union had been attempted many years previously; but 
somehow the rules were not strictly adhered to. Now, 
however, a renewed effort was made, and strongly enforced. 
It so happened that the proprietors had encroached upon 
the rule as to apprentices — there was one little boy too 
many ; the men rebelled, and gave notice of leave on a 
certain day. This had no doubt been studied, for the 
affair immediately preceded the tournament. The pro- 
prietors held a meeting, at which I was consulted as to 
what they should do. I represented that the union among 
compositors was now strong, and they had chosen the most 
awkward time for us. The tournament coming on, with a 
deserted office, would be ruination — and all about a boy, 
who was, of course, of little use. But the proprietors were 
inexorable — they were not to be ruled by the men; and 
cost what it might they would have their own way. The 
foreman, and men, and boys of the office, were accordingly 
informed that they were at liberty to go at the time 
appointed. 

That night I was to start for Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and to do all I could to rally as many men as I deemed 
necessary. I reached Glasgow that evening, and next day 
succeeded in enlisting a foreman and a pressman, who were 
to be ready to follow me to Ayr on my return from Edin- 
burgh. At night I got on the coach for Edinburgh, two 
members of the Glasgow union accompanying me, endeavour- 
ing to persuade me not to go. However, I shook them off, 
and took my seat. It was late before I got to Edinburgh, 
and next day set about recruiting. I succeeded in getting 
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as many as I thought would suffice ; but the difficulty lay 
in how to get the whole conveyed to Glasgow. The ordi- 
nary stage coach would not hold them \ and I was some- 
what afraid that they might recede from their arrangement 
and escape me. At length it was suggested that we might 
go by the " Glasgow Fly," or track-boat of the canal. I 
accordingly went to Lothian Road, and secured seats for 
the whole in the " Fly," which was to start at seven o'clock 
in the morning. 

My company of recruits were all true to their agreement, 
so we started in the "Fly." Arriving at "Lock 16," we 
breakfasted there, and found the passage a very tedious 
aflfair. A fiddler on board did his best to amuse us \ but it 
was, as far as I recollect, about eight o'clock at night before 
we reached Port Dundas. At night we found lodgings in 
the bush-tavern in the Irongate — where a concert of music 
kept us hovering on the borders of elysium till a late, or 
rather early hour. Next morning we ferreted out our two 
Glasgow recruits, and took the first conveyance to Ayr, 
where we arrived in safety, and were warmly greeted by 
the proprietors, who considered the strike more hopefully ; 
but they were not yet " out of the wood." We immediately 
endeavoured to get the office into working order. John 
Veitchy the big pressman, as he was called, showed every 
disposition to make himself useful, and we were now within 
a week or so of the opening of the tournament. But, un- 
fortunately, his wife had been ill with the typhus fever, and 
in the hospital there. Next morning, he was found near 
Prestwick toll-bar, in his night-shirt, in a raging fever, hav- 
ing plambered over the window of his lodgings. He was 
brought home immediately, but the fever never abated, and 
he died in a day or two. 

The question now was, what was to be done for a press- 
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man ? It became known to the proprietprs that there was a 
pavior at Stranraer, near the port, who occasionally acted as 
pressman in the Advertiser office there. Two of them in- 
stantly started for Stranraer, and luckily obtained the 
pavior's consent to come to Ayr on the Tuesday eight- 
days. James Dickie, who had once been pressman to Mr 
Lochore, in Kilmarnock, was also engaged for Tuesday, so 
that matters began to brighten a little. 

Wednesday, the 28th August 1839, was the opening day 
of the tournament. The demand for accommodation in 
Irvine, Kilwinning, Ardrossan, and Ayr, predicated the vast 
concourse of people likely to be present ; but the reality 
far exceeded what the most sanguine had supposed. At 
Irvine, we found the streets crowded with people, pouring 
in from all quarters, while the array of vehicles of every de- 
scription had never before been witnessed in the burgh. 
From thence to Eglinton Castle, the road was literally one 
stream of pedestrians, in every variety of dress, though 
chiefly of a national character. Carriages innumerable were 
hurrying on to the scene of action, filled with ladies and 
gentlemen in fancy dresses, while cars, stage-coaches, and 
every other description of vehicle that could be pressed into 
service, were conveying their quota of visitors. The road 
in the opposite direction, from Ardrossan and Kilwinning, 
presented a similar appearance \ while the frith was studded 
with majestic steamers, crowded with the citizens of Glas- 
gow, Paisley, and the adjoining districts. So great was the 
throng from the metropolis of the west, that we understood 
the road, for nearly twenty miles, formed almost one 
continued line of coaches and carriages. Between Irvine 
and Eglinton several dealers had erected stands with 
refreshments for pedestrians, some of whom had travelled 
great distances, and we believe not a few availed themselves 
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of the opportunity. If the roads at a distance were crowded, 
the avenues leading to the castle were still more so. On 
entering the Deer Park, the scene was altogether delightful. 
The majestic castle, the green undulating lawn and the 
umbrageous foliage of oaks and elm trees. The sound of 
music — the carriages and crowds hurrying on to the lists,— 
while here and there knights, partially clothed in armour, 
and their esquires, might be seen curvetting with their 
steeds in front and around the noble mansion — ^gave an air 
and character to the scene which the reader of Kenilworth 
may have conceived, but never could have hoped to see 
realised. Among many others in fancy dresses, one strik- 
ing figure appeared wandering in a solitary manner among 
the trees. His attire was that of a Capuchin Friar, with 
cross and heads — 2, flowing beard and cowl, and a staff in 
his hand. The character was well enacted. He was 
counting his beads as we passed; but I thought I 
could discover the gay countenance, under the sombre 
shade assumed, eying the brilliant throng of carriages and 
cabriolets, as they rolled onwards to the lists, filled with 
the beauty and fashion of the country. The two-side stands, 
as well as the grand pavilion, were nearly filled before 
twelve o^clock ; and long before that hour a dense crowd had 
assembled on the rising ground on the north of the arena, 
where several booths were erected for refreshments. Up 
till this period, nothing could be more exhilarating than 
the sight of the enchanting scene around. Occupying the 
greater portion of a beautiful level holm, the Lugden 
winding past on the south of the arena, the rising ground 
on each side forming a natural amphitheatre, clothed with 
wood " waving green," and the stands crowded with people 
of every rank and in every variety of costume — national^ 
military, ancient, modem, foreign, — formed a scene which 
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we felt ourselves quite incapable of describing. Indeed it 
is impossible to convey anything like a proper idea of it in 
words. The gallery devoted to the reporters was exceed- 
ingly ill adapted for minute observation, and the eye could 
not distinguish the individuals, or the peculiar dresses of 
the wearers with that accuracy necessary for description. 
As a whole, the pavilion of the Queen of the Tournament, 
even prior to the arrival of the procession, presented a 
galaxy of beauty and brilliancy not to be surpassed in the 
fables of eastern romance. The fancy costumes were chiefly 
of the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. One getleman 
we observed in the court dress of James I. Not a few were 
attired in Spanish, Prussian, and old French costumes. 
Some of the national dresses were most costly and superb. 
The kilt and ornate trappings of one gentleman, we have 
heard, cost upwards of fifty pounds. Among the last 
arrivals to the side-stands, was the party of William Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Dunoon Castle, consisting of about fifty 
ladies and gentlemen, principally from Glasgow, and all 
beautifully attired, who entered the ground in imposing 
style, while the pibroch proclaimed that the " Campbell's 
were coming." The ladies appeared to have preferred the 
style of the Elizabethan age. Lady Seymour's dress for the 
occasion was composed of a jacket of ermine, tlie skirt of 
violet velvet, with the firont of sky-blue velvet, on which was 
her ladyship's arms (those of the Duke of Somerset), richly 
embroidered in silver, and a coronet, or crown, richly 
ornamented with jewels. The Marchioness of Londonderry's 
dress was composed of similar materials, made under her 
own direction. The vast crowd extending in dense masses 
around the tilting area, was variously estimated at from 
eighty to one hundred thousand persons. 
Up till nearly one o'clock| the spectators remained in the 
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highest expectation, pleased with themselves and with every- 
thing around them — wistfully gazing in the line of the pro- 
cession from the castle. In this they were doomed to 
disappointment The atmosphere began to lower, and the 
rain fell so heavily, that every one who had not the means 
of shelter, was speedily and thoroughly drenched. None of 
the stands, save the grand pavilion, were covered, and even 
there the spectators did not altogether escape the effects of 
the rain, which was blown in upon them with considerable 
violence. The storm continued without abatement for several 
hours ; indeed, it might be said, throughout the whole of the 
afternoon, with occasional intermissions. The procession 
did not leave the castle until nearly half-past two. The 
procession, notwithstanding, was a spectacle of extraordinary 
interest, and well repaid the exhausted patience of the 
spectators. From the unsheltered nature of the reporters' 
gallery, its occupants were greatly exposed, and all were 
drenched. Some of the parties had come from far distant 
countries, and not a few of them had been travelling all 
night. Many of them were so overpowered with sleep- 
waiting the procession — that they fell soundly to rest on 
their seats — the rain pouring into their necks from a neigh- 
bours's umbrella. The position of many of them was truly 
pitiful. I happened to be seated next to our contem- 
porary of the Paisley Advertiser^ who had been at sea in his 
youth. He kindly shared his plaid with me, and when it 
was thoroughly soaked, he went down below, and reaching 
up the one end for me to hold, wrung it strongly — then 
Stepped up and put it around us — much, I must say, to our 
comfort. 

When the procession arrived at the lists, and on entering 
the principal gate, it was greeted with loud acclamations ; 
all eyes were directed to the Lord of the Tournament, who 
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was easily distinguished by his gorgeous suit of gilt armour, 
erect bearing, and the rich caparisons of his noble charger. 
Proceeding past the grand pavilion, his lordship was greeted 
with shouts of applause, and waving of handkerchiefs. 
The Irvine archers, about fifty in number, had, as a body- 
guard to the Queen of Beauty, an interesting and appro- 
priate appearance. The knights, in suits of polished steel 
armour, were all that could have been wished for in every 
essential of knighthood. The most attractive, probably, was 
the Knight of the Gael, Lord Glenlyon, on account of the 
gallant band of retainers, in full Highland costume, with 
" sword and targe," by whom he was accompanied. His 
charger was led by two of his clan, in the true feudal style. 
Some of the suits of armour were of a costly and interesting 
description. That of Lord Craven, in particular, was an 
object of much curiosity, having been worn by one of his 
ancestors at the battle of Crecy. After the cavalcade had 
made a half circuit of the arena, the King of the Tournament, 
the Queen of Beauty, the judges of the field, and the other 
distinguished persons in the cavalcade, with their attendant 
knights and esquires, dismounted or alighted from their 
carriages, and were marshalled to their appointed seats in 
the Gothic Gallery. During all this time, the rain con-r 
tinned to pour incessantly, and marred the eflfect of the 
proceedings. Notwithstanding, so interested were the 
spectators in the spectacle, that not a single individual 
left the stands, and very few the grounds, unless, probably, 
those who occupied disadvantageous positions, and could 
not command a proper view of the arena. The Queen of 
the Tournament having assumed her throne, amid the music 
of the bands, a prolonged flourishing of trumpets at length 
summoned the knights and esquires to pay their devoirs to 
(he Queen of Beauty ; and the whole riding again rounds 
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received from their ladies the favours, gloves, scarfs, etc., to 
be worn in their helmets during the tourney. The herald 
then proclaimed the laws and regulations to be observed. 
These having been published, another blast of trumpets gave 
notice to the knights to retire to their separate pavilions, to 
complete their arming, and await the summons of the herald 
and his trumpeters. 

This part of the ceremony, as indeed every other, was 
performed with scrupulous attention to the practice of for- 
mer times. In the procession, the knights wore a hood 
closely pinned below the chin ; which, on completing their 
armour, was laid aside for the helmet and visor. While 
preparing for the tilting, the horse of one of the knights 
became restive, and by a sudden spring, nearly throwing 
his rider, bolted out of the grand entrance, galloping a con- 
siderable way ere his gallant rider succeeded in pulling him 
up. The ceremony of arming was at length completed. 
It was then about half-past three, and still raining, though 
not so heavily as before. Amidst every disadvantage, how- 
ever, the tournament proceeded, the noble Earl having been 
anxious that the spectators should not be disappointed, 
though his lordship might have been fully warranted in 
postponing the amusements. 

The Tilting. 

A challenge having been sounded, the first course took 
place between the " Knight of the Swan," Honourable Mr 
Jerningham, and the " Knight of the Golden Lion," Captain 
J. O. Fairlie. The parties, armed at all points, were con- 
ducted by the marshals to their positions, one at each end, 
and on opposite sides of the barrier, where they remained till 
the heralds should annonnce the onset. The cry of " Laisser 
les aller," being given, the herald then sounded the charge, 
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and the knight, met at full gallop. Twice they passed 
each other without striking, and the third was a false run, 
Mr Jerningham's horse having shyed. In the fourth trial, 
Captain Fairlie*s lance was broken on his opponent's shield. 
This closed the first iilt^ after which, the victor. Captain 
Fairlie, was conducted to the throne, and made his obeis- 
ance to the Queen. 

The second tilt was between the Lord of the Tournament 
and the Knight of the Dragon, Marquis of Waterford. Lord 
Eglinton twice broke his lance on the Marquis's shield. The 
victor was conducted to the throne, as on the former 
occasion. 

The third tilt occurred between the " Knight of the Burn- 
ing Tower," Sir F. Hopkins, and the " Knight of the Red 
Rose,*' Mr J. S. Lechmere. This and the other bouts were 
very spirited. Hopkins was the victor. 

T/ie fourth tilt.— Lord. Glenlyon, " Knight of the Gael," and 
Lord Alford, " Knight of the Black Lion." In the third round, 
Alford broke his lance on his opponent's shield, while the 
lance of Glenlyon struck the helmet of Lord Alford, carry- 
ing away his feathers and other favours. During this 
encounter, it was curious to observe the interest manifested 
in the result by the retainers of Glenlyon. Lord Alford was 
victor. 

By way of varying the amusements, a combat now ensued, 
on foot, in front of the throne, between two swordsmen, Mr 
M*Ian, of the London Theatres, and an ensign of the Life 
Guards, each with a double-handed sword, and clothed in 
coats of mail. The performance was well enacted, the par- 
ties laying about them with all the animation and prowess 
of an outrance encounter. The bout having been concluded, 
the heralds announced another challenge on the part of the 
knights, when 
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The Fifth Tilt took place between the Marquis of Water- 
ford and Lord Alford. In the third course, Waterford's lance 
was splintered on his opponent's shield — the Marquis victor. 

This course concluded the tourney for the day. During 
the tilting, some admirable feats of horsemanship were dis- 
played. In returning to the castle, almost no order what- 
ever was observed, the plashing state of the ground, and 
the wetness of the evening, rendering it next to impossible 
to maintain anything like regularity. The field presented 
an extraordinary appearance, not unlike the confusion and 
retreat of a vanquished army; the antique dresses and 
armour of the knights and their attendants, carrying the 
scene of conflict back some two or three centuries in point 
of time. All was now bustle and hurry at the castle, as the 
various actors in the spectacle of the day poured in from 
the field ; while every avenue was crowded ^dth pedestrians 
and carriages innumerable, threading their way to their 
several destinations. The town of Irvine was literally 
crammed. The inns were thronged to suffocation, and ac- 
commodation was not to be had on any terms. Many 
weary individuals, calculating on being conveyed expedi- 
tiously to Ayr by the trains, found the station so densely 
crowded, that admission was impossible, and many were 
compelled to linger on amid the rain till a late hour. 

The Banquet and Ball. 

The damp thrown over the proceedings in the tilting- 
3rard by the descending torrents of rain, was still more fatal 
to the joyous amusements of the evening. The banqueting 
pavilion at the back of the castle, with all its splendid 
fittings up, was so much inundated from the roof, which, it 
appears, had not been properly constructed, that the sump- 
tuous repast, prepared and set for jthe guests, had to be 
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removed ; and the company dined in sort of picnic parties 
in the castle. A ball, at which about 150 attended, was 
held in one of the large apartments. About twelve o'clock, 
however, the rain being over, the party adjourned to the 
ball-room, where the dance was prolonged till an early 
hour. Notwithstanding the tantalising disappointments ex- 
perienced by the noble Earl, he bore himself throughout 
with the greatest equanimity ; and there was no one, we 
are sure, who did not sympathise with his lordship. 

Thursday. 

Although it rained very hard all morning, yet the roads 
leading to Eglinton Castle were thronged with carriages and 
pedestrians, hurrying on as fast as horse and limb could 
carry them, to the scene of the tournament. It was soon, 
however, ascertained that it was not the intention of Lord 
Eglinton to allow the tilting to proceed if the rain con- 
tinued. A considerable number of persons were present, 
who had not been there the day before ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the wetness of the day, amused themselves with ex- 
amining the tilting arena, and seeing the scenery in the 
neighbourhood of the castle. By twelve o'clock, a large 
concourse of people had assembled — ^almost as numerous 
as the previous day. Most of them doubting the truth of 
the whispered postponement of the tournament, lingered on 
with eager anxiety to learn the final result Lord Eglinton, 
however, prompted by that kindness and consideration for 
which he was so much distinguished, galloped out to the 
tilting ground, and along the roads leading to it, and 
removed all doubt, by generously informing the anxious 
crowds, that the tilting would be resumed on the following 
day. However much the spectators might be disappointed 
in not having witnessed the display, there was but one feel- 
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ing of admiration and respect exhibited among the congre- 
gated thousands for the lord of the tournament. I then 
directed my course to the large pavilion at the back of the 
castle ; and having gained access, proceeded to examine 
the armour of the knights, laid out on the tables of the 
banqueting room, in process of being cleaned — for " rust 
the shield and falchion hid." It is really matter of surprise 
that the knights could strut about, with " gait erect," while 
encased in such heavy armour. I lifted several of the 
helmets, and as far as I was able to judge, they could 
not be less than eight or ten pounds weight. The breast- 
plates were also very heavy. 

The armour, as we were informed, was purchased by the 
Messrs Pratt, of London, in Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
Belgium, and could boast of an antiquated origin. It would 
be curious to know by whom the various pieces of armour 
had been worn : 

" Who was the owner ? A warrior dire, 
That lived and died amid the din of battle. " 

Awakened from my musings over the heroic deeds of old 
by the sound of the bugle and the clash of arms, and 
hurrying to the ball-room, from whence the noise issued, 
I observed a goodly throng of ladies and gentlemen 
formed in a circle, in the centre of which were two mailed 
knights — Prince Louis Napoleon,* and Mr Lamb, son of 
Sir Charles— -engaged in a regular broadsword combat. The 
strokes resounded from their armour; and the precision 
with which the thrusts were given, and warded off, showed 
that the combatants were well practised in the art. The 
ladies and gentlemen assembled promenaded up and down 
the ball-room after the encounter. A short time only 

* Now the ex-£mperor of France. 
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elapsed before two other knights were seen issuing from 
the castle, which was the signal that a second bout had 
been arranged. Having been supplied i/vath lances, pre- 
parations were made for having a tilt along the room. No 
barrier intervening between the knights, they met exactly 
in front of each other — their spears striking on their breast- 
plates, and the concussion resounding through the halL 
The knights, in this instance, were Lord Craven and Cap- 
tain Gage. Several other tilts and combats took place in 
the course of the afternoon. This sport was much relished 
by the company, and helped to beguile the time, which 
would otherwise have hung heavily upon their hands. 
Several sketchers were in the room, busily engaged taking 
portraits of many of the company ; and from the facility 
and accuracy with which the gentlemen managed their 
work, we doubt not but the public were put in possession 
of exact likenesses of the more important personages present 
at this grand display, 

Friday. 

** It was a lovely day I How blue, 
How silent, how composed they are 
These skies and waters, shining through 
The sparkling atmosphere. *' 

The gloom of Wednesday and Thursday was more than 
compensated by the bright and cheering sunshine of Friday. 
Though a great many visitors had left the scene of the 
tournament on the previous days, under the impression that 
there would be no tilting, and though it could only be 
partially known that the sports were to be resumed, the 
highways in the neighbourhood of Irvine were early crowded 
with people, hurrying, on foot and in carriages, to Eglinton 
Castle : 
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'* Quhar wonnis the knicht 
In armour clere dicht. " 

The throng was not so great as on Wednesday, but, 
considering the limited notice given, the concourse far 
exceeded expectation. By one o'clock the stands were 
nearly filled with a gay and brilliant assemblage, though 
fewer fancy dresses were observable than on the former day 
—experience having suggested that, though the sun smiled 
cheeringly forth, there might possibly occur a repetition of 
the deluging rains by which so much finery had already 
been injured. There were still, however, a sufficient sprink- 
ling of antique and costly apparel displayed to render the 
assemblage at once brilliant and imposing. Among others, 
Prince Louis Napoleon was pointed out to me, in a suit of 
splendid steel armour, with a magnificent plume of feathers. 
By all who saw him, he was considered to resemble very 
much the portraits of his celebrated uncle. Rejoicing in 
the prospect of propitious weather, every countenance wore 
the smile of happiness, and during the arrival of the com- 
pany, the band of the 78th Highlanders, formed in front of 
the grand pavilion, added considerably to the cheerful 
mood of the spectators by the inspiriting airs performed. 
At length the cavalcade was announced, and every eye was 
strained to catch a glimpse of the gorgeous spectacle, as it 
winded slowly and majestically along amid the foliage of 
the trees — the rays of the sun shining on the burnished 
armour of the knights ; and the nodding plumes of the 
curvetting steeds and palfries rendered the sight one of the 
most exquisite that mortal eye ever feasted on. The pro- 
cession began to marshal, about one o'clock, in the same 
order as on Wednesday, and gained the entrance to the 
lists about half-past two. The appearance of the cavalcade 
on this occasion was decidedly superior to that of the former 

M 
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Lady Se3nDotii^s horse was led by two of the Athole High- 
landers, and in the rear came the attendants on the Queen, 
the lady archers of Ayrshire, costomed in robes of Lincoln 
green, and bearing bows in their hands. A palmer, accom- 
panied by several fiiars, in appropriate dresses, walked in 
procession, chanting repeatedly on the way to the tilting- 
ground. Proceeding round the square of the arena, the 
spectators had an ample opportunity of viewing the cavalcade, 
and the Lord of the Tournament was repeatedly greeted 
by such bursts of applause, as, caught up and prolonged, 
started " echo from his slumber." The Earl seemed pecu- 
liarly happy, and bowed frequently to the multitude. The 
arena, where a short time before no one was to be seen but a 
few keepers of the ground, was now all life and bustle, present- 
ing one of the gayest and most splendid scenes imaginable. 
Not the least conspicuous character in the chivalric group 
was the jester, mounted on his mule, and in characteristic 
garb. He enacted the character to admiration, exhibiting 
no small degree of humour in his manoeuvres, and eliciting 
considerable applause by his wit A privileged intruder, 
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he galloped along the lists, and dashed into the thickest of 
the knightly groups, mimicking their actions with a grace 
which showed that he was no tyro in the art The ceremony 
of marshalling the Queen and ladies to their seats in the 
grand pavilion being concluded, and the knights having 
betaken themselves to their respective marquees, the rules 
of the tourney were proclaimed, and a challenge given, and 
the tilting began. 

The first tilt was between Lord Glenlyon and Viscount 
Alford. The advantage lay with Glenlyon, but the tilt 
was not a spirited one. 

The second tilt was between Captain J. O. Fairlie and the 
Earl of Craven. At the charge both lances were shivered. 
Lord Craven's armour was deranged by the shock. In the 
third course, Lord Craven's lance having been splintered, 
he was declared the victor. 

The third tilt was between Mr Lechmere and the Earl of 
Eglinton. In the tliird course, the lance of Eglinton was 
broken, the crash reverberating through the lists, the shield 
of his opponent being broken by the shock — the Lord of 
the Tourney victor. 

Succeeding this tilt, the herald moved opposite the seat 
of the Queen of Beauty, and after repeating " O yes," three 
times, announced that an unknown knight had challenged 
the Knight of the Dolphin (Earl of Cassilis). This created 
considerable excitement, for it was understood that the un- 
known would be a German prince of fame and fortune ; but 
the challenger did not appear, and the challenge dropped. 

The fourth tilt was between J. L. Gilmour, the Black 
Knight, and the Marquis of Waterford, " Knight of the 
Dragon." This was an undecided encounter. 

A course of tilting at the ring, or quaintain, in which the 
knights and squires joined promiscuously, was now engaged 
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in, and attracted very general attention. The ring was 
suspended by a rope between two poles, and the exercise 
consisted in striking it at full gallop with the point of the 
lance, he who carried it away most frequently being con- 
sidered the victor. As the tilters followed one another in 
rapid succession, reining their spirited chargers in admirable 
style, and anon returning to their former positions, generally 
at full gallop, the amusement was of a very enlivening de- 
scription. At the distance of the reporter's gallery, it was 
impossible to ascertain who were the successful players. 
We observed, however, that the Earl of Eglinton seldom 
passed without carrying away the ring ; and we believe we 
do not err in saying that he was decidedly the best tilter of 
the whole. The Knight of the Red Rose also carried away 
the ring repeatedly. While a portion of the knights and 
squires were thus engaged, others were arming for a renewal 
of the barrier tilting. 

Theffth tilt accordingly took place between Lord Cassilis, 
" Knight of the Dolphin," and Charles Lamb, Esq., " Knight 
of the White Rose." This was undecided. 

The sixth tilt was between the Hon Mr Jemingham, 
" Knight of the Swan," and Captain Gage, " Knight of the 
Ram." This also was undecided. 

The seventh tilt occurred between Captain J. O. Fairlie, 
" Knight of the Golden Lion," and Sir Francis Hopkins, 
"Knight of the Burning Tower." In the second course. 
Captain Fairlie broke his lance on his opponent's shield, 
and was declared victor. 

This finished the tilting, which was inferior to the display 
of Wednesday. A course of exercise followed, however, 
which created very considerable interest This was called 
a melU, Eight knights were engaged, four on each side ; 
the action consisting in the efforts of the knights, when 
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passing at full speed, to strike off with a sword the crest 
of the adversary. The knights^ opposed to each other 
were : 

The Lord of the Tourney — Knight of the Rose of Lancaster. 

Knight of the Dragon — Knight of the Black Lion. 

Black Knight — Knight of the Swan. 

Knight of the White Rose — Knight of the Golden Lion. 

The scene of conflict was immediately in front of the 
Throne of Beauty. This was the most exciting of the day's 
amusements, the drawn swords giving an air of reality to the 
mimic conflict Nor were the strokes dealt by the knights 
such as to dispel the illusion. Their armour rung with the 
blows given and received, and in one instance blood was 
drawn — the Black Knight, cutting his opponent (Mr 
Jemingham) on the wrist so severely, that he withdrew from 
the melee. The Black Knight had also to withdraw, when 
six combatants remained on the field. In the next charge, 
the Marquis of Waterford and Lord Alford were opposed to 
each other ; but in place of passing on after exchanging 
blows, according to the rules of the tourney, they wheeled 
about, and had another passage of arms, ere the marshal of 
the lists succeeded in enforcing his authority, by galloping 
between them, and urging them to their respective positions. 
The hurt received by Mr Jerningham, was entirely accidental, 
an opening between his glove and mail having exposed his 
wrist to the cut of his opponent. The wound was imme- 
diately dressed by Dr Guthrie, from Ayr, who happened 
to be on the spot, and I understood it was not of a very 
serious nature. The Honourable Knight, however, had 
been stunned by a blow on the helmet, and was in conse- 
quence very much exhausted when conveyed to his tent 
With the melee terminated the proceedings at the lists. 
. It was then about half-past six o'clock, and the shades of 
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evening were beginning to close on the fair landscape. A 
number of the spectators, having probably many miles to 
travel, had previously left the ground. Forming in the 
same order as it had arrived at the lists, the cavalcade 
returned to the castle, amid the greetings of the multitude, 
thousands of whom still lingered round the scene, as if 
unwilling to depart, and many, we doubt not, internally 
exclaimed with the poet — 

"Stay, glorious pageant, stay ! it flies ! it fades ! 
'Tis darkness alL" 

A banquet and ball — which latter was continued till the 
morning — were given at the castle, and with these closed the 
pageants. It was intended to resume the tournament on 
Saturday, but the day was so bad, that the tilting could not 
be proceeded with. 

This closed our out-door labours for the week, which had 
been one of incessant toil and want of sleep for both my 
assistant — Mr Quigley — and me. From the confusion in the 
office, we had to overtake much of the duty which ought to 
have been accomplished during the day, after our return 
from Eglinton, at night, so that we were almost worn out 
by the time we got to press, on Tuesday, 3d September 
1839. Luckily the Stranraer pavior made his appearance 
in time on that occasion. He was a strong man, and did 
apply himself with vigour. A steam-press would have been 
of great service then ; but it was only a common hand-press, 
so the process of working off the impression was necessarily 
slow and wearisome. The sturdy pavior, however, was well 
supplied with refreshments ; and his assistant, Mr Dickie, 
from Kilmarnock, did much better than could have been 
expected. It was far advanced on Wednesday before the 
whole impression was wrought off. As the Observer ^2& 
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the only county paper which contained the whole proceed- 
ings of the tournament, there were a great many orders for 
extra copies. By the time the pavior had finished his labour, 
his hands fairly gave way — the palms being full of blisters. 
We were thankful to him. He was the saving of the paper 
on that occasion. On being well paid— as he deserved — he 
took leave, returning by the steamer to Stranraer. 

While almost every one admitted, who had seen the 
tournament, that it was one of the most gorgeous spectacles 
ever witnessed in this country, the antiquary saw realised 
in it all that his imagination could have painted of the 
chivalry of the knights, and the beauty of " fair maidens ;" 
but notwithstanding the feeling of general satisfaction, it was 
annoying to hear the carpings of some of our contemporaries, 
who grumbled that there was not more of reality in the affair. 
It was asserted that the lance-shafts were made of cross- 
wood, and were of course easily broken. This may be true, 
and assuming that it is, did the grumblers not understand 
that the tournament was a spectacle, got up at great expense 
and labour upon the part of the Earl of Eglinton and the 
other knights, and it never was intended that those who took 
part in the tilting arena were to be unhorsed, or perhaps 
killed, by the lance, as they have been in the tourneys of 
former times. Such grumblings were at once unworthy of the 
occasion, and the parties by whom they were uttered. 

We had promised to give an account of " Rozelle Fancy 
Fair,*' in our second edition of Tuesday. In place of getting 
home aH we ex[)ected, when the tournament was got to press, 
we had to pa»H on to Rozelle, and, half asleep as we were, 
take note« of what transpired at this new gathering. I^ady 
Jane Hamilton, aunt of the Earl of Eglinton, took a deep 
interest in an infant school she had instituted in Ayr, and 
this Fancy Fair was by way of raising funds to carry on this 
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institution. The stands, for the sale of such fancy articles 
as were produced, were arranged round the footway of an 
ornamental sheet of water on the grounds, not far from the 
mansion-house. There was a great attendance, most of the 
ladies who had been sojourning at the castle during the 
tournament being present, and a large sum of money was 
drawn. It was amongst the first thing of the kind under- 
taken in Ayrshire. 

The Free Kirk. 

Adhering to the resolution of avoiding local politics, I 
had the satisfaction of finding that the subscription list began 
to fill up very quickly, and it soon reached a point to which 
it had never previously attained. About this time the 
squabble in the Church of Scotland began to attract general 
attention. I avoided the question as long as possible, but 
was drawn into the vortex at last. I was found fault 
with because I did not speak out, and when I did, 
because I had said something that had hurt somebody's 
feelings. Dr Bums, of Monkton — a nephew of the poet — 
took me to task, and he set to work methodically, dividing 
his letter, or rather article, into heads. I felt uneasy 
about this, and would fain have shirked the argument, but 
it was impossible. Suffice it to say, that I had the credit 
of having beat the minister with his own weapons, and was 
allowed to enjoy a season of undisturbed equanimity for a 
short time. 

Rheumatic Fevers— The Newto^Arn Drummer. 

The rheumatic fevers I experienced in Ayr were no doubt 
the eflfect of wettings while engaged in fishing in the Dopn 
and Ayr. It was some time before I understood what was 
the matter with me. The trouble began in my feet. At 
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first I thought to dissipate the ailment by exercise. It was 
then early in the spring of 184 1. We published on Tuesday 
morning, and generally were late on Monday night, or rather 
early on Tuesday morning. Feeling something wrong, I started 
after dusk one Monday evening, and took a quick stretch 
along the Racecourse Road as far as the Low Bridge of Doon 
and back again. Still I felt no better, and by the time I 
returned to the office, I had to be escorted home, having 
nearly fainted while at the desk. I was instantly put to 
bed, where I continued to lie for nearly four months, 
thoroughly overpowered by intense rheumatic fever. In a 
short time not a particle of flesh remained on my bones, 
my hands were twisted out of joint, and the weight of a 
feather disturbed my muscles. During all these months of 
excruciating suffering I continued to dictate the leading 
articles, Mr James Quigley, afterwards of the Scotsman^ who 
was then reporter, acting as amanuensis. When recovering, 
the late Dr Gibson invited me to drive with him, and have 
a chop in the Monument Inn, at the Bridge of Doon. I did 
so, and was glad I had been absent, for during my sojourn 
there, my house, then in Garden Street, had been assailed 
by the "Newtown Drummer," who, having got tipsy, 
resolved to annoy me for having destroyed his new-year*s 
harvest — his annual collection of sixpences ! He made a 
great noise, and had a crowd of boys after him — ^would not 
believe that I was out, and challenged me to fight, because, 
as he said, nobody would give him the usual new-year dona- 
tion — all in consequence of the Observer's article condemna- 
tory of his drum. The drummer, who, so far as I know, 
was usually a sober person, had been much chagrined at 
the manner in which the public had appreciated the Ob- 
server's leader about the drum. It would be now too long 
a story to tell. The article began by alluding to the 
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" Prestwick drum," a venerable memorial of other days, and 
facetiously went on to show that, when even the " Dalkeith 
Pipes," and others of a like kidney, had been laid aside in 
deference to the more sedate manners of modem times, it 
was monstrous to have the inhabitants of the Newtown of 
Ayr disturbed so unseasonably by the Newtown drum — z. 
thing having no antiqiuty to recommend it 

'' I hate the drum's discordant sound, 
Paradingf round, and round, and round.*' 

Thanks to Dr Gibson's kindness, I missed the fury of the 
enraged drummer. Long before fever ensued, I recollect 
that many a night I dreamed that my limbs became suddenly 
powerless, and that I was lying helpless on the street. 
Frequently, having fallen into a sleep, the "row-de-dow" of 
the morning drum, at five o'clock, suddenly aroused me. 
Having been much disturbed in this way, I at last bethought 
me of trying the effect of a satirical article in the Observer^ 
and was astonished to find so unmistakable a testimony to 
its power as the hostile attack of the veritable drummer. 
The " fishing fever," however, raged so strongly in my veins, 
that not even the attack from which I had suffered so long, 
nor the drummer's threatened vengeance, turned me from 
the " gentle craft." I pursued the amusement of angling, 
until laid up a second time, in the course of another year, 
with rheumatic fever. On this occasion, I lay for at least 
other four months, and was nearly as much wasted. As 
before, an amanuensis helped me to supply leaders, etc. 
The proprietors, after I got well, paid me the compliment of 
alleging that xisy articles had been more than usually strong, 
having, no doubt, a rheumatic twingeva them. To the effects 
of these fevers I attribute the muscular weakness which 
now seems to have settled permanently in my limbs. 
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The Burns Festival. 

The next great occasion was the "Bums Festival," in 1844. 
The idea of the festival originated quite casually. The late 
David Auld, Esq. of Doonbank, took much interest in it, so 
did many other gentlemen of Ayr. At length a committee 
of management was formed, and under its guidance, the 
general plan came to be matured. The encouragement was 
very general and enthusiastic, and everybody expected an 
immense gathering. Great preparation had been made by 
the Observer office for the occasion. The festival occurred 
on Tuesday, 6th August 1844. This was our usual publica- 
tion day, and we intended to defer the issue for a short 
time, so that the vast crowd might be partially supplied, 
before going, or on their way home. With this view, we 
had our leaders, and all the descriptive portions of the pro- 
cession, with which the affair began, early in type. Addi- 
tional reporters were also brought from Glasgow, at a high 
salary, and by ten o'clock on Tuesday everything looked as 
if the task we had imposed upon ourselves would be easily 
accomplished. Two of the Glasgow hands were set apart 
to take notes of Professor Wilson's oration. The Earl of 
Eglinton was in the chair, and acquitted himself, as he 
generally did, in an admirable manner. The Professor, 
however, dwelt at too great length. He had designed his 
speech, apparently, for a different auditory. It savoured 
more of a moral lecture on the character of Bums, perhaps, 
than a spontaneous tribute to the genius of the poet. In 
this way, however excellent Professor Wilson's speech might 
be, it was by no means so effective as he intended or wished, 
and the pavilion, in a manner, broke up, before it had been 
brought to a close. 

In and about the printing office thousands were waiting 
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for copies, and many of the newspapers expected special 
despatches; but all were alike disappointed. The two 
reporters specially retained for the oration were unable to fol- 
low the Professor, so as to catch his meaning at the close ot 
sentences, and many mistakes were no doubt inadvertently 
made. Our edition, though late, was brought out in the 
evening, and a promise made that the whole would be 
more correctly given next Tuesday. In the course of the 
interval between the two publications, I received the 
following letter from the Professor. I now print it for the 
first time : [addressed " Mr Patterson."] 

**SiR, — Should it be your intention to have the speeches in your 
next number, I beg to recommend the report of mine, now sent, cor- 
rected from the Courant and Evening Post. The report in the Observer 
was inevitably very incorrect, as you will see from comparing it with 
that now sent. Indeed, many parts of it are unintelligible, and many 
the reverse of what I said. I say inevitably, for there was no time for 
extension, or comparison, or correction. The reporter, I believe, was 
one of my companions on my walk from the festival, a most intelligent 
and amiable gentleman, nor do I doubt that he excels in his profession. 
But I am sure that he will at once see that the report now sent is far 
better than his, as the reporter had a day (Wednesday) to extend his 
notes at his own will and leisure. I am naturally desirous that the 
numerous readers of the Observer should read my address in the best 
form it yet appears. I intend to have it published, along with the 
other speeches, according to my own recollection of it, in the next 
number of Blackwood* s Magazine. 

" Allow me to thank you very kindly for your kind invitation to 
angle in the Doon. I have not had two hours^t my own command 
since the 5th, and fear it will not be in my power to revisit Ayrshire 
this season. With brotherly regards to my brethren of * the silent trade* 
(I prefer that expression, which is my own, to * gentle craft,' for I fear 
* gentle* means there a worm or maggot). — I am, dear Sir, yours 
always, John Wilson." 

" 6 Gloucester Place, Edinburgh, August loth, 1844.** 
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The Professor was mistaken as to the party who was his 
companion in the walk from the festival. It was Mr Charles 
Henry, not the reporter of Mr Wilson's address. 

History of the County of Ayr. 

Descriptions of old castles and other antiquarian objects 
in local scenery, were, in some measure peculiar to the 
Observer, Noticing my fondness for this kind of inquiry, 
Mr Dick suggested that it might be worth while republishing 
Robertson's Ayrshire Families^ and desired me to think of 
it I did so : but several objections occurred. In the first 
place, Robertson's was not a complete work. It only gave 
some of the families connected with Cuninghame, and a 
few others of the more accessible ; and these were in many 
instances defective and inaccurate. If such a work were 
engaged in at all, I thought it should embrace all the fami- 
lies in the county, and this could, be best done parish by 
parish. In this way the History of the County of Ayr ^2.^ 
first talked of, and, at the same time, none of us had the 
slightest idea of the difficulty and labour involved in such 
an undertaking. However, the work was begun, and the 
many weary months I spent in going over the town papers, 
presbytery, parish,* and other original records, were beyond 
calculation. The late Sir David Hunter) Blair, Bart., of 
Blairquhan, frequently called upon me at this time when in 
town, and was very obliging in lending me several works of 
reference. He also supplied me with some notes of his own 
family. From the information thus collected, I wrote, the 
first volume (royal 8vo), which was printed in the Observer 
office. Happening to visit Edinburgh about the time the 
work was projected, I called on Mr Whiteford M'Kenzie, 

* The Parish Registers were not then collected, as they now are, in 
the Register House in Edinburgh. 
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W.S., Royal Circus. I was individually a stranger to him, 
but mentioned the parties by whom I had been recom- 
mended to call. He thought my proposal to write a history 
of the county of Ayr had not been digested sufficiently. 
He thought, he said, a parish was quite enough, but never 
had courage to dream of a county! In this way, the en- 
couragement to proceed was not great. Notwithstanding, 
and the little aid received from the families themselves, the 
first volume, heavy as it may be, was completed. 

The late Captain Kennedy of Bennane was deeply in- 
terested in the " History of the County." He supplied 
the account of the Parish of Ballantrae ; and, claiming to 
be the chief of the Bergany branch of the Kennedy family, 
he felt, of course, much interested in the quarrels which had 
led to the feud-fight at Pennyglen in 1661. After the lapse 
of a great many years, our friendship was again renewed in 
i860, and I profited considerably by his knowledge of 
Carrick affairs, in bringing out the second edition in 1863. 

Dr Cra^ATford, Loch^Arinnoch. 

This gentleman was a well-known antiquary. He lived 
in a small cottage called Johnshill, Lochwinnoch, where 
he resided for many years. He had studied at Glasgow 
College when a young man, and came into active life as 
a surgeon. While attending the classes he published a 
volume called "Attic Stories," which at once established 
his character as a classical writer. He had been for some 
time in business as a surgeon in the island of Bute, where 
he had met with some accident, by which his right arm had 
to be amputated near the shoulder. When I knew him 
he had retired to Johnshill, where, I believe, he was bom, 
and inherited the house from his father. Lochwinnoch is 
only a few miles from Beith, where resided his friends, 
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the late James and William Dobie of Cumnock and Grange- 
vale. 

Dr Crawford was a notable example of the intellectual 
power, by which some individuals are enabled to triumph 
over the most severe physical difficulties. The loss of his 
right arm stimulated the doctor in the use of his left, so 
that he was enabled to write a fairish hand. The loss of 
the arm, however, affected his limbs, so that he used to sit 
in his little parlour, literally buried among books and family 
papers. I visited him once or twice at Johnshill, and 
always found him busy in some mental project or other. 
He had a collection of papers, not inappropriately called 
"The Cairn," which consisted of a great many volumes. 
Several of the neighbouring gentlemen placed their papers 
in his hands, for the purpose of being recorded in " The 
Cairn;" and that they might have the genealogical facts 
and family episodes copied from them. 

Dr Crawford appeared to be very comfortable at the 
time I allude to. He never, I believe, had been married ; 
but he had a very tidy housekeeper, who appeared much 
devoted to him. He was chiefly supported by a small 
pension, contributed by the neighbouring proprietors, the 
Dobies and others. One of the principal contributors to 
this fund was the late Marquis of Bute, in consideration, 
I believe, that it had been in connection with the Bute 
property that Dr Crawford met his first ailment. The 
doctor was a very studious person, and seemed to take a 
pleasure in literature for its own sake. He was devoted to 
local antiquities, and never rested until he was master of 
the Norwegian sagas, and could read and translate all about 
the battle of " the Lairgs "in 1263. The Scottish language 
he delighted in, and was much annoyed at what he called 
" new-fangled words." So far did he carry this fancy, that 
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he had several volumes formed of an "addenda" to Dr 
Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary, which, we understand, were 
bought at Dr Crawford's death by the Messrs Blackie, 
publishers, Glasgow. While in Ayr I corresponded with 
the doctor for several years, and always found him kind 
and gentlemanly. In looking over some of my old papers 
the other night, I noticed a good few in the left hand 
writing of the worthy doctor. 

Lieutenant FuUartoune of Overtoun. 

This was another of our west country antiquaries, at all 
times ready and willing to serve a literary friend. Living 
generally at Overtoun, near West Kilbride, Lieutenant 
FuUartoune addressed a letter to me on one occasion, not 
long after I had commenced to write the history of the 
county, stating that if I took " pot luck " with him on such 
an occasion at Overtoun, he would have much pleasure in 
showing me some volumes of MSS. that might be useful. 
I, of course, accepted the invitation, going by train to 
Ardrossan, and from thence drove along the coast to 
Kilbride. Lieutenant FuUartoune received me kindly, 
and we passed the day together. I found him very com- 
municative — so much so, that he at length apologised for 
his talkativeness. He lived so much alone at Overtoun, 
that, when he got any one to listen to him, he was, he said, 
" like a pent-up river, apt to overflow its banks." I assured 
him that his good humour and conversation were very 
entertaining to me. 

I at length took my departure, with my gig well loaded 
with the books he had referred to. They consisted chiefly 
of genealogical gleanings from the Commissary record of 
Glasgow, and must have been a work of great and painful 
labour to him« To this gentleman's antiquarian bias the 
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world is chiefly indebted for "The Prestwick Records," 
a thin quarto, published by the " Maitland Club ;" also, 
" A History of the House of Rowallan," 8vo ; and numerous 
contributions to the "Ardrossan Herald." Lieutenant 
Fullartoune, if still alive, must be well advanced in years. 

The Aberdeen Presbytery. 

Like most other small royal burghs, Ayr enjoyed a high 
social character. In fact, its inhabitants were long famous 
as the " merry lads o' A)rr." In the social circle to which 
we allude, there was a clever little manikin from the north- 
east coast, somewhere considerably beyond the " Granite 
City." He had a tolerable share of the Aberdonian dialect, 
and took superlative delight in showing it off to the best 
advantage. He was really a curiosity in his way. He 
appeared amongst the citizens all of a sudden, as if he had 
dropped from the clouds ; and without introductions of any 
kind, soon won his way to the innermost circle of convivi- 
ality. He had an odd appearance for that period — wearing 
a moustache, then rather singular — z. patty hat, and a round 
tartan cut-away coat. But then he was extremely funny 
and kind-hearted — could tell a good story, and drink 
tumblers with the drouth of a thorough-bred Aberdonian — 
even our best fourteen tumbler champion had little chance 
with him. 

Amongst other anecdotes he related one of the Aberdeen 
Presbytery, which became somewhat memorable amongst 
us. It was to the effect that having been at the placing of 
a young clergyman within their boimds, they were enjoying 
the accustomed dinner and tumblers which followed. 
Many healths and good wishes towards the new incumbent 
had gone round, when one of the members, addressing the 
father of the Presbytery— a reverend gentleman of eighty — 

N 
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remarked that he had been very silent during the evening, 
to which the father replied — " Weel, ye see, laddies, when 
I was young, at Presbytery dinners, our first anxiety was 
to fin* out whether the new-comer could stan' his tumblers, 
and whether he was ceevil in his drinks 

This pithy remark of the octogenarian clergyman took 
root so deeply, that almost instantaneously a social club 
was inaugurated, called " the Aberdeen Presbytery." The 
expense of admission was tumblers round ; and the qualifi- 
cation — evidence that the applicant had been, known to 
imbibe seven tumblers at a sitting, and to have been always 
civil in his drink. The club, as may be supposed, increased 
rapidly. Our little friend with the " tartan coatie " held an 
honourable official position, and a moderator was appointed, 
whose duty it was, when a new member came to be enrolled, 
to expatiate on the usefulness and harmony of the institution, 
showing that it proved incontestably how proper men could 
be social — perhaps to excess — and still be civil in their 
drink. 

But the fun of the joke invariably reached the climax, 
when, in accordance with the rules of the club, the new 
incumbent sat bareheaded on his chair, patiently waiting the 
laying on of hands. Then came our little friend, gently, 
the rest of the members following, with gradually increasing 
power, till at length the heavy whack of the moderator made 
the eyes of the newly admitted almost start out of their 
sockets. 

With this club were connected several parties well-known 
in Ayr, several of them having less or more of a literary 
turn. The late Robert Goudie was an excellent story- 
teller, when in the humour. He seldom failed to keep 
the table in a roar. There was something so comically 
serious in his countenance, that it was impossible to resist 
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his story of " Wee Neil," the Dominie at the Townhead, 
under whom Mr Goudie himself had learned the alphabet, 
when a boy. Neil was so small, that, when about to address 
the schoolboys, he had to stand on a lump of coal about a 
foot high. ** If Wednesday is a good day, I purpose going 
to Fen wick." " Hurrah ! hurrah ! " cry all the Httle boys. 
" Silence over the whple school ! I won't go one foot to 
Fen wick." Then in a short time he would repeat, "Silence 
over the whole school," and mount his piece of coal again : 
" If Wednesday is a good day," here the voice of the little 
dominie was again drowned, and Neil, in a funk, declared 
that he would not go one foot. The school generally ended 
by his consenting to go to Fenwick on Wednesday, when, 
as a matter of course, the scholars were relieved from 
attendance. 

Captain Tweedie, or the " Laird of Cockpen, as he was 
sometimes called by the boys, was for some time a member. 
He had been in the Peninsular army, under Wellington, 
and was at this time a very old man. Captain Donald 
Campbell, some time in Newark, and latterly in Ayr, 
was also connected with the club. The originator of the 
club having gone to London for a time, the captain wrote 
some quizzical verses with the burden of " Hij ho, dronus," 
in allusion to some Highland music he had discovered, 
written last century. Captain Campbell was rather dis- 
tinguished as a soldier. He joined the army of Welling- 
ton in 1813, and fought at Vittoria, where he received his 
first commission, and was complimented on the field by 
General Byng, who commanded the division. He was at 
all the other battles fought afterwards in the Peninsula and 
in France, but was not at Waterloo, having been too late of 
arriving from America. The captain was an enthusiastic 
Highlander, and well versed in the bulk of Highland tradi- 
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tion. Old Tweedie once took a rise out of him on this 
point He asserted very seriously one day, that he had 
seen a certain Highland regiment run. The captain was 
furious at this, and meditated a challenge. Tweedie, how- 
ever, when he saw Campbell take it so serious, admitted 
that he had seen the Highlanders run. " Yes," said he, " but 
it was after the enemy." 

Campbell latterly went to Glasgow, and my last intimacy 
with him was when, a few years ago, he claimed the Earldom 
of Breadalbane, in right of his descent from Duncan, eldest 
son of the first EarL There had been some tradition to 
this effect in his family, but I never could make out that 
Duncan had been married ; and in this way, I believe the 
claim failed. He died on the 25th December 1859. 

Marriage of the Marquis of Bute. 

While editor of the Ayr Observer^ I was called upon to 
be present at the marriage ceremony of the Marquis of Bute 
and Sophia, daughter of the first Marquis of Hastings. The 
noble parties were married loth April 1845. The marriage 
took place at Loudoun Castle, which had not yet recovered 
from the gloom of the lamented death of Lady Flora 
Hastings, and the consequent decease of her mother, the 
Countess of Loudoun. Few events in Ayrshire created a 
greater sensation than the premature demise of Lady Flora 
had done; and although her death occurred in 1839, still 
the gloom of the funeral pall had not quite disappeared in 
April 1845. Lady Sophia had resided at the Castie by 
herself for some time, and much interest was taken in the 
event This was the second marriage of the Marquis. His 
great wealth was well known ; and a feeling of chivalry 
which seemed to actuate him in his choice of a bride, was 
deeply and generally appreciated. It was felt that his thus 
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extending the hand of friendship, where the foul breath of 
calumny had so recently done its worst, was a noble, gene- 
rous, and disinterested act, and all were high in approval of 
the auspicious occasion ; still, a strange feeling prevailed. 
" Loudoun's bonny woods and braes " loomed beautiful in 
the distance, as they towered over the village of Galston, in 
all the freshness of an April morning. The weather was 
excellent, and by 11 a.m., those invited to witness the 
nuptials had assembled in the great hall of the Castle. 

I had driven up from Ayr pretty early, so as to give as 
graphic a description of the scene as I could. Notwith- 
standing that the occasion was naturally a happy one, still 
there were melancholy associations connected with it. The 
mother of the bride, the Countess of Loudoun, as well as 
Lady Flora, were both resting in the burial vault of Loudoun 
Kirk, and the only one in attendance I could discover, as 
I entered the long corridor which led towards the upper 
apartments, was an antiquated housekeeper, occupying one 
of the lower rooms. I thought of Sir Walter Scott's descrip- 
tion of Ravenscrag, and, although the parallel was not quite 
in keeping, still the involuntary gloom which seemed to 
pervade everything, gave a melancholy tinge to all, and I 
felt in a jnanner powerless for description. 

I left before the ceremony had ended, and driving on 
towards Dumfries House, I met a large body of the Bute 
tenantry mounted \ and as the day wore apace, they came 
rapidly back upon us again. This time the " wedded pair " 
were encircled by the tenantry ; and making way for the 
cavalcade, I saw, by the time they entered the Dumfries 
House grounds, that they had broken into what used to be 
called " the riding of the broose.*' 

By the time we got up to the house, the entire cavalcade 
were ranged in front of the mansion ; and the noble Marquis 
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was in the act of addressing the tenantry from one of the 
windows, thanking them for their attendance. In the course 
of the few sentences of his address, he spoke of the intimacy 
which had existed between the Bute and the Hastings^ 
families ; he might say that his bride and he had been in a 
manner brought up together. 

I hurried on towards Dumfries where the tenantry were 
sumptuously entertained to dinner, in the Dumfries Arms 
Hotel, and the evening was passed in the utmost convi- 
viality, I drove home to Ayr that night, a distance of at 
least twenty miles. Before our publication, on Tuesday, 
Lord James Stuart, the brother of the Marquis, called at the 
office, to see the proof-sheets of what I had said of the 
marriage. 

Marriage of the Marquis of Ailsa. 

The marriage of the Marquis of Ailsa followed towards 
the close of next year. He was married to Julia, second 
daughter of the late Sir R. M. Jephson, Baronet, of Spring- 
vale, Dorsetshire, on the loth November 1846 ; but it was 
not till the following month — December — that the bride 
was brought home to Ailsa Castle. I recollect the occasion 
well. It was one of the darkest nights that the daik month 

* Lady Flora was Lady of the Bedchamber to the Duchess of Kent, 
and died at Buckingham Palace, 5th July 1839. A volume of Poems 
by her Ladyship, was published after her death, under the superin- 
tendance of her sister Lady Sophia. A writer in the " Statistical 
Account " remarks, '* It will be an enduring monument, not only of the 
extensive acquirements, refined taste, and lofty poetic genius of its 
author, but also of the desire, on her part, and on that of her family, 
to do good to Loudoun, as the proceeds of the volume, in furtherance 
of a wish she had once expressed, were to be devoted to some object 
of usefulness in the parish." The noble family of Bute hc.ve always 
been distinguished for their generous liberality. 
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of December perhaps ever produced. The day, however, 
was excellent, and gave no forebodings of the dismal gloom 
of night. 

I took the road pretty early in a phaeton from Ayr, 
driving to Dalrymple, in the first place, where, it was under- 
stood, the Marquis and his lady were to arrive in the fore- 
noon. They came pretty punctual to the hour, in their own 
travelling carriage. Following at some distance in the 
rear, I proceeded along the Maybole road, through the 
grounds of Cassilis, and had a fine view of Cassilis Downans, 
as well as the house of Cassilis, the Doon rolling past its 
base, and its towers inclosed in the variegated colours of a 
woodland foliage in December. We had scarcely passed 
the house, when the Marquis and his lady were met by 
the Carrick troop of yeomanry, and conducted into May- 
bole, the ancient capital of the district. Some time was 
passed here. The burgh was unusually sprightly on the 
occasion, bonfires blazing in various quarters, and the 
inhabitants generally dressed in their best attire. At length 
the cavalcade got on their way to the Castle of Culzean, 
about four miles distant, situated on the rocks overlooking 
the sea. By the time we reached the castle, however, the 
dull December evening had drawn in her curtains, leaving 
the world to darkness almost visible. 

It had been arranged that the tenantry should be enter- 
tained in the hay-loft above the stables, under the presi- 
dency of the factor, A. Hunter, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. The 
troop of cavalry were supplied at the Town Buildings, in 
Maybole, there being no apartment sufficient to accommo- 
date them at the castle. Mr Hunter proved to be an excellent 
chairman, and kept the company well in hand. Between 
speeches, toast, and song, a very happy night was spent. 
About the time the party bro^e up, it wi^s discovered that 
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the darkness was such that torches had to be lighted, so as 
to show the visitors the winding carriage ways through the 
plantations. 

Seeking for my driver, who had promised to take particu- 
lar care of himself, and to be sober — I at length found 
him, but so drunk, that he was incapable of standing on 
his legs. I was very angry, yet could not help being 
amused at his impudence. Rallying him for being tipsy — 
" Oh ! sir," he said, " I can drive best when I'm drunk — if 
y^ II only hand me an I ^^ In the desperate circumstances 
in which I was placed, I agreed to his proposal ; so we 
mounted, and I must say, we arrived safe at the Sun Inn^ 
Maybole, where the driver had agreed to go to sleep for 
an hour amongst the straw in the stable. 

As I sat in the parlour of the inn, where I was nearly 
alone at first, it was amusing to note the various arrivals of 
horsemen, and to hear their descriptions of the accidents 
that befell them and others, as they came against trees, and 
were knocked over by the concussion. At length we took 
the road to Ayr, and our driver, to my astonishment, had 
made such good use of his time, that he was comparatively 
sober. Still, the night was so impenetrably dark, that at 
Carcluie toll-bar, the gate happening to be closed, we were 
not aware of the fact till the horse came bolt against it, 
nearly throwing us all out of the machine. I scolded the 
toll-keeper, and threatened to inform upon him, but he 
explained that they were in the habit of closing the gate 
after a certain hour. I said this was an extra occasion, 
however, and the result might have been fatal. 

It was farther stated, as evidence of the extreme darkness, 
that the troop of yeomanry, who were entertained at May- 
bole, experienced great difficulty in finding their way home. 
They had drunk pretty freely of wine — a beverage to which 
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they were not accustomed — ^many of them got into their 
saddles with great difficulty, and straggled through the woods, 
crossing streams and streamlets, on their way as directly 
homewards as they possibly could. Many days afterwards, 
it was said, the fishermen picked up several of their helmets 
near Ailsa Craig, leaving it, of course, to be supposed that 
they had been carried down the river, and floated out to 
sea. 

The way was led, in this matrimonial contest, by the 
"Lord of the Tournament." The Earl of Eglinton had 
been wed on the 17th February 1841, to Theresa, widow of 
Richard Howe Cockerell, Esq., R.N. On the way home 
to Eglinton, the earl and his lady were met by a numerous 
company of friends at the Black Bull Hotel, Kilmarnock, 
many, no doubt, being curious to see the widow who had 
won the affections of the noble earl. Fame had given to 
her the possession of much beauty, and her bearing was 
truly that of a lady. It seemed to be a hapi3y union. The 
noble pair were escorted home from Kilmarnock by the 
yeomanry cavalry, and a great many parties on horseback 
and in carriages. On arriving at Eglinton Castle, the im- 
mense gathering were hospitably entertained to dinner. 

Fillans the Sculptor. 

While in the Observer^ Fillans the sculptor used frequently 
to visit Ayr. He was on terms of intimacy with Mr Dick 
and others of the proprietors. I frequently met him about 
the time he went to Italy to execute the bust of R. A. 
Oswald, Esq., of Auchincruive, which was presented by 
the tenantry. He also visited me on his return, and was 
repeatedly there afterwards. He was enthusiastic about 
Burns and the monument. He generally drove or walked 
out to the grounds every time he came. I forget the 
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occasion, but I recollect going into the house at the monu- 
ment, in which the figures of Tam o^ Shanter and Soiiter 
Johnnie are kept. The figure of Tam had often struck me 
as out of all proportion, and I was dilating on the subject, 
surprised that Fillans did not enter more warmly into it, 
for it seemed as if it were one more peculiarly his own. 
But I noticed frequently that he was reluctant to find fault 
with works not his own. By and by, however, I went into 
the Monument Inn, kept at that time by the proprietor 
himself. Mr Auld happened to be in the way, and at once 
offered to join us. A third or a fourth person was present, 
but I forget whom. The conversation quickly turned on 
what Fillans and I had been formerly speaking about. 
" Od, man," said Mr Auld, " it was me that sat for Tam o* 
Shantet^s body, in place o* big Affleck the carter, wha sat 
for the legs.'- Fillans could not contain himself longer, but 
burst out into an immoderate fit of laughter. The idea of 
Mr Auld*s attenuated body, superinduced upon George 
Affleck's herculean limbs, was one of the best practical 
illustrations of what I had remarked. Mr Auld was good 
authority, for it was he who first employed Tom the sculptor. 

Jack Hunter. 

John Hunter, at the time we knew him, was a very staid, 
respectable person ; but in his younger years he had been a 
member of the " Black gang " — an association of rollicking 
young fellows in Ayr — many of whom afterwards came to 
be very substantial citizens. In early life John had 
been bred to the carpenter business. One day a bravado 
of an Irishman was parading the High Street, with his 
coat off, and shouting, " Ever a Scotsman, — come out ! " to 
fight he meant. The ready wit of Paddy is proverbial, and 
on this occasion it was exercised to good effect A little 
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boy, who had heard the challenge, hastened up a dose, at 
the head of which was the workshop of Hunter. The boy 
told John what he had seen and heard. " Ay," said John, 
" What like is he ? *' and buckling up his apron, prepared to 
follow the boy to the street, to have a sight of him. Stand- 
ing at the close mouth, the Irishman came past, crying out, 
" Ever a Scotsman ! '* when his eye caught the carpenter. 
" Ever a Scotsman ! " he repeated, — "savey^^r^^ Hunter !^^ 
Hunter at once stepped up to him, and, hitting him hard on 
the side of the head, knocked him down, remarking as he did 
so — " ye'll no be the waur o' that, at ony rate ; " then coolly 
walked up the close again to his work. 

At the time we allude to, John had got married to a clever 
sort of woman called Kate, whose worst fault was her love 
of the ardent. Whether she was Highland or Irish no one 
could tell from her tongue, which had a good deal of the 
brogue of some kind. The known penchant of Kate made 
John the more sober, whose employment generally by the 
fireside at night consisted in notching pieces of sticks. 
Neither he nor his wife could use the pen ; and these notched 
sticks represented each a lodger, against whom they kept 
their accounts, much in the style of the Exchequer, as it 
was wont to do in times past. 

"When your han's in the basket at ony rate." 

This kindly saying I heard illustrated by the brawny smith 
of Dalrymple. Happening to be at the village, on a fishing 
excursion, one day, to avoid the rain, which came down in 
torrents, I took shelter in the village inn. Mathieson, the 
smith, was there, pretty much in his usual hilarious mood. 
Two countrymen left as I entered, evidently the worse of 
what they had taken. Alluding to their appearance, he 
said, "what's about a gill or twa when you're han' is in 
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the basket at ony rate ! " We drew into the table, not ob- 
jecting to the smith's blunt manner; and ordering some 
refreshments, for there were several of us, entered into 
conversation. I found the smith in an unusually talkative 
vein. The last time he was in Ayr, where he had occa- 
sion often to be, was an expensive affair for him. " Indeed," 
he said, " he had hardly got over it yet ; for he had scarcely 
been sober since." 

He had left Dalrymple on Monday morning for A3nr, 
where he called upon a few of his friends. How the time 
fled, he knew not ; but when he " came to himself," it was 
Saturday morning, so he mentally said, it is time I were 
home \ it will never do to be absent on a Saturday. He felt 
his chin ; it was rough with a week's beard. Then he crossed 
the old bridge, and found his way to the barber's shop at the 
Townhead. While undergoing the process of shaving, one 
or two poor fellows, like himself, came in for the same 
purpose. Mathieson thought the barber would not be the 
worse of a glass to make his hand steady, so he sent for half- 
a-mutchkin. Another poor fellow came in to be shaved, so, 
** when a body's han' was in the basket at ony rate," what's 
about twa-three nails ? He gave him half-a-mutchkin also. In 
this way, the lavish smith got quit of two or three handfuls of 
nails, and succeeded in rendering the barber's hand so un- 
steady^ that most of his customers had to go unshaven. 

By this time it was far in the afternoon — so far that it was 
past the coach hour. What seemed to annoy the smith 
most was, that, although he had placed his bag^ and the nails 
in it, conspicuously at the barber's shop-door, the coach 
should have passed notwithstanding. But he consoled 
himself with the saying, that when his han' was in the basket 
at ony rate, what about twa-three nails! He would go 
home in a chaise. A vehicle of the kind was accordingly 
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hired on the spot ; and the smith, with his bag and nails, 
was driven home to Dalrymple, much to the astonishment 
of the inhabitants. 

The "Fight for the Standard." 

The lithograph which we give of this incident of Water- 
loo is from the very spirited painting, by Sir William Allan, 
published in 18 16, when Sergeant Ewart of the Scots Greys 
was in Edinburgh. For his gallantry in capturing the 
standard at Waterloo, the sergeant was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant in a veteran corps. After his retirement 
from the army, he resided in the vicinity of Manchester. 
He continued to pay annual visits to his native place. The 
last occasion of his doing so was in the summer of 1846. 
The late Robert Goudie, Esq., Bailie Bone, the nephew of 
Ewart, and a few others, including myself, invited Mr 
Ewart to dinner at the Monument Inn. I had never seen 
Sergeant Ewart before, though I knew he was a Kilmarnock 
man. He spoke of the present as being probably his last 
visit I, of course, never had heard his story of Waterloo ; 
and it required some fimsse to induce him to recapitulate 
the often-told tale. I succeeded in drawing him out at last, 
and have no doubt of the veracity of what he said. He 
seemed, in short, incapable of telling a varnished story. 
The object in view was that I might write a back-page 
article for the Observer^ which accordingly appeared there 
on the following Tuesday : 

"LIEUTENANT EWART, 

"late of the scots greys. 

"In our last we briefly noticed that Lieutenant Ewart 
had been presented with the freedom of the burgh by the 
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Magistrates of Irvine, in testimony of their admiration of 
his character as a soldier. It may well be asked why the 
authorities of Ayr — the county town — were not equally 
forward in paying a similar mark of respect to one whose 
prowess on the memorable field of Waterloo has conferred 
additional laurels on the military reputation of his country ? 
We cannot venture on a reply. No doubt, on his return 
after the peace, he was publicly entertained at dinner in 
Ayr and Kilmarnock, and treated as the lion of the day \ 
but considering that a quarter of a century has since 
elapsed, and that his recent visit may in all probability be 
the last he shall have an opportunity of paying to his native 
county, surely some demonstration of welcome ought to 
have greeted him. Only two Eagles were captured at 
Waterloo, and the fact that one of them was taken by a 
native of Ayrshire, is a circumstance of which we may justly 
be proud. It is therefore to be regretted that the capital ot 
the district should have been anticipated in the recognition 
of his merits by any of the neighbouring burghs. We are 
well aware that Lieutenant Ewart is sincerely averse to any- 
thing like display — so jjiuch so, that the proposal of inviting 
him to a public dinner by some of his more intimate friends 
is believed to have absolutely hastened his departure, and 
we run considerable hazard of incurring his serious dis- 
pleasure in thus making use of his name; but we feel 
convinced, at the same time, that our motives will be duly 
appreciated by those who take an interest in the gallant 
deeds of our countrymen. Lieutenant Ewart left Ayr, after 
a stay of scarcely a fortnight, on Wednesday morning last, on 
his return to Davihulme, near Manchester, where he has 
long resided in retirement. Never having seen him, we 
felt gratified on being introduced to one of whom we had 
heard so much, and were not less so to find him in the posses- 
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sion of robust health, and vigorous withal.* In figure he is 
about six feet high, firmly knit, with a countenance indicative 
both of mental and physical energy. His eye is peculiarly 
quick, and his whole bearing denotes the capacity which his 
services have evinced, of an expert and powerful swordsman. 
We found it impossible to elicit a connected narrative of 
his military career. Unlike most veterans, he has an evi- 
dent reluctance to * fight his battles o'er again,* preferring to 
talk of anything else rather than in relation to himself. As 
the few particulars we have gleaned, however, chiefly from 
the information of his friends, may prove equally interesting 
to others as they were to ourselves, we shall oflfer no 
apology for presenting them to the reader. 

"Lieutenant Charles Ewart, better known as 'Sergeant 
Ewart of the Greys,* was born in Kilmarnock about the 
year 1767, and enlisted in that regiment in 1789, more than 
half-a-century ago. He served under the Duke of York in 
the Low Country Campaigns of 1793-4, and shared in all 
the victories and defeats which the allied arms experienced. 
The disasters encountered by the British arose in a great 
measure from the duplicity of the Dutch, as well as from 
the military incapacity of the Royal general. At the 
battle, if we mistake not, of Fleurus, in the Netherlands, 
where the Republican forces, after a protracted contest, 
were the victors, Ewart had the misfortune to be taken 
prisoner. Towards the close of the action, the Greys were 
so thoroughly surrounded by the enemy that escape was 
considered next to impossible. As the only means of pre- 
venting their entire capture, they were ordered to disperse 
in small parties of twos and threes, each to exert himself as 
he best might in finding his way to the allied army, which 

* He must have been 78 years of age at this time. He did not look 
more than about 60. 
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had undertaken a retrograde movement It was evening as 
Ewart and his companions endeavoured to thread their way 
amidst the smoke and spreading darkness by which they 
were enveloped. They had not proceeded far, when per- 
ceiving a body of French cavalry at a short distance, they 
were compelled to seek safety in an opposite direction. 
Though hotly pursued, they put spurs to their horses, and 
soon distanced their enemies. At length they found them- 
selves in the vicinity of a wood, and ignorant of the direc- 
tion in which they were proceeding, they determined on 
taking advantage of its shelter for the night Tying their 
jaded horses to a tree, they lay down beside them ; and 
tired out with the day's fatigue, fell soundly asleep ; nor did 
they awaken until rudely stirred from their slumber in the 
morning by a large body of French infantry who had taken 
possession of the wood. Resistance being out of the ques- 
tion, they instantly surrendered; but nothing could save 
them from the abuse and insult of the soldiers, by whom 
they were plundered of everything valuable. Fortunately, 
not above two hours afterwards, the advance corps of the 
French were beaten back by a number of Austrian troops, 
who in turn took the captors captive, and Ewart and his 
comrades were restored to their regiment, not, however, 
without having obtained permission of the Austrian officer 
in charge of the prisoners to take from the Frenchmen the 
property of which they had been plundered, and which they 
did with something of interest^ by way of repaying the usage 
they had experienced. 

" In the retreat of the British through Holland after the 
disastrous battle of Nimguen, though conducted by Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie with great skill and success, consider- 
ing the desperate circumstances in which they were placed, 
the army suffered the utmost privations. The winter was 
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unprecedentedly severe, and the loss of the stores and 

baggage added greatly to their sufferings. Hundreds 

perished from excessive cold, hunger, and fatigue. Many 

affecting anecdotes are told of the vicissitudes endured. 

While on the march one day, near a place, the name of 

which we forget, the faint wailings of a child were heard not 

far from the roadside. Ewart dismounted, and proceeding 

to the spot, found a woman and child lying amongst the 

snow. The mother was dead, but the infant, still in life, 

was in the act of sucking the breast of its lifeless parent 

* Albeit unused to the melting mood,* Ewart felt overcome 

by the spectacle. There was no time, however, for senti- 

mentalism ; but lifting the child in his arms, and wrapping 

his cloak around it, he remounted with his tender charge. 

On reaching the encampment for the evening, he applied to 

the colonel, who generously offered to defray the expenses 

of a nurse ; but so entirely were the women of the army 

absorbed with their own misfortunes, that not one of them 

could be found to take care of the little orphan. Ewart 

was at length fortunate in discovering the father of the child, 

a sergeant of the 60th regiment, who was so much affected 

that he could scarcely be restrained from retracing his steps 

in the vain hope of finding his partner still in life. Three 

years after the return of the army to Britain, and while the 

Greys were stationed in the south of England, Ewart was 

one evening called to the head inn of the town. The 

soldier to whom he was introduced, grasped him warmly by 

the hand, as he inquired whether he knew him? Ewart 

replied in the negative. A short explanation sufficed. The 

stranger was the father of the child whom he had saved, 

come to tender his thanks in a more substantial manner 

than was in his power on the retreat in Holland. He had 

since that period been raised to the rank of sergeant-major, 

o 
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and the little orphan was then a thriving boy at home with 
his grandmother. He insisted on presenting Ewart with a 
sum of money, but the offer was firmly rejected. He 
pressed him, however, to accept a silver watch as a memento 
of his gratitude. 

" With the exception of a small portion of the regiment 
which took part in the Peninsular War, the Scots Greys were 
not again called abroad till 1815. During the intervening 
period, no opportunity of distinguishing themselves occurred. 
Ewart, who had borne himself with uniform propriety, and 
gained the esteem of his superior officers by his soldierly 
conduct, was early advanced as a sergeant, while his skill 
in the sword exercise procured him further emolument by 
being appointed master-of-fence to the regiment The un- 
looked-for escape of Napoleon from Elba gave a new 
impulse to the military ardoiu: of this country. The Greys, 
as well as the household troops, were called to arms ; and 
in the short but important campaign in Belgium, covered 
themselves with glory on the plains of Waterloo. The 
splendid charge of General Ponsonby's cavalry brigade — 
composed of the First Royals, Greys, and Inniskillings — is 
matter of history. It was in one of those dashing affairs on 
the 1 8th, when covering the Highland brigade against a 
dense mass of Invincibles, that the two Eagles were cap- 
tured by the Greys and Royals. As the cavalry passed 
through the open columns of the Highlanders, the cry of 
' Scotland for ever ! ' created an enthusiasm which nothing 
could withstand, and the French infantry were scattered 
before them. Upwards of two thousand prisoners were 
taken in this single onset. Sergeant Ewart was engaged 
hand to hand with an officer, whom he was about to cut 
down, when a young ensign of the Greys interceded in his 
behalf, and desired that he might be passed to the rear. 
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He had scarcely complied with the request, when, on heauTr 
ing the report of a pistol, he turned and beheld the ensign 
falling from his saddle, and the French officer in the act of 
replacing the weapon with which he had savagely taketi the 
life of his preserver. Enraged at the ingratitude of the 
Frenchman, Ewart immediately turned upon him, and, deaf 
to his supplications, cut hifr down to the brisket. This was 
the work only of a moment, for the conflict still raged — 
the French infantry having been supported by a numerous 
array of cuirassiers and lancers. Dashing forward, he now 
came within reach of the standard-bearer of one of the 
Invincible regiments to which they were opposed. A short 
conflict ensued, when the French officer fell beneath Ewart's 
sword, and the staff* of the eagle stuck fast in the ground, 
which was soft, so that he was enabled to lay hold of it 
without further trouble. Had the standard fallen, he could 
not have recovered it in the melee. Wheeling round, Ewart 
was in the act of making off" with his prize, when a lancer, 
singling him out, galloped forward and hurled his spear at 
his breast. With all his reputed quickness in defence, he had 
just strength enough to ward off* the blow, so that the lance 
merely grazed his side ; — then raising himself in his stirrups, 
he brought his antagonist to the ground with one cut of his 
sword. In riding away with the valuable trophy, Ewart 
experienced another narrow escape — a wounded Frenchman, 
whom he had supposed to be dead, having raised himself 
on his elbow, and fired at him as he passed. The ball 
fortunately missed him, and he escaped to the rear, when 
he was ordered to proceed with the standard to Brussels. 

" It has been said that Sergeant Ewart owed his safety at 
Waterloo, in a great measure, to the superior action of the 
horse which he rode upon that occasion — his own having 
become unabk for service prior to the engagement This, 
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however, was not the case. The animal that carried him 
triumphant through so perilous a field had been in his posses- 
sion for seven years. It was nevertheless a valuable and 
highly-trained horse.* The prowess of Ewart was greatly 
applauded, not less in Belgium and France than in Britain, 
and he subsequently, through the influence of the late Sir 
John Sinclair, obtained a commission in a veteran battalion 
as a reward for his services. When in Edinburgh in 1816, 
he was invited to a Waterloo dinner at Leith, where Sir 
Walter Scott proposed his health in an eloquent and highly 
complimentary speech. Little accustomed to civilian society, 
Lieutenant Ewart felt diffident to reply ; and, in a note to 
the chairman, begged that he might be excused, adding, 
with the bluntness of a soldier, that " he would rather fight 
the battle of Waterloo over again, than face so large an 
assemblage." The company, however, would not be denied 
the gratification of a full length view of his person, and he 
was under the necessity of shaking off his diffidence by 
acknowledging the toast in a brief reply, which he made 

* "Of the docility of horses, Lieutenant Ewart mentions some amusing 
tricks he sometimes performed with a favourite charger named 'Jock.* 
He had him so trained, that by bending beneath his forequarters he 
would rise gradually upon his hind legs, as if actually lifted up by the 
strength of his master. While performing this feat one day in the 
barrack square, much to the astonishment of the by-standers, who, not 
aware of the secret, wondered at the immense power of Ewart, he 
ordered * Jock ' to pull the cap off the head of one of the onlookers. 
The command was instantly obeyed — the horse, bolting after the 
terrified individual, seized his head-gear with his teeth. At that moment 
the major made his appearance in the square. Ewart, in consternation, 
called *Jock* to return, but, bent on diversion, he galloped after the 
major, who, ignorant of his frolicsome disposition, well-nigh swarfed 
with fear as he endeavoured to escape from him. The ill-timed diver- 
sion of 'Jock ' cost his rider a few hours' confinement, and put an end 
tothefim." 
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amidst the rapturous cheers of his entertainers. A print of 
Ewart, as he appeared at Waterloo, galloping away with the 
standard, was published by Waugh & Innes in 1816, from a 
painting by Allan, of which an immense number of copies 
were sold. 

" Lieutenant Ewart was intimate with Shaw, of the Life 
Guards, who fell at Waterloo. The latter was a well-known 
scientific sparrer, but not so proficient as a swordsman. In 
return for lessons with the sword, he used to buckle on the 
gloves with Ewart" 
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CHAPTER VI. 




dT AVING passed about seven years of the best part 
I of my life in connection with the Observer, I re- 
i solved at last to leave it. My salary, which began 
with ;^8o a-year, was, in time, augmented to ;^ioo, 
and latterly to ;^i2o ; but this was more nominal than real. 
Every one said my salary should be greater ; even the pro- 
prietors said so themselves; and I believe they were in 
earnest when they promised ; but always something un- 
toward occurred to prevent them fulfilling their intention. 
My successors were by no means permanent. The Observer 
company were greatly troubled and annoyed in this respect. 
The circumstance may be accounted for by the fact that they 
did not pay a proper salary. They erred, too, in the treatment 
of the new-comers. The proprietors were socially inclined ; 
and it was customary for them to invite the new editor to 
dinner at their respective houses. Of course, it was expected 
that the editor should repeat the compliment to them and 
their friends ; but this could not be done upon ;^8o, or 
;^ioo a-year. Hence the editor came to be ultimately 
thrown out of the circle. Meanwhile, he had acquired 
habits to which, perhaps, he was not accustomed, and 
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sought companionship otherwise. In this way isolation and 
separation became inevitable. Many years afterwards, 
being in Ayr, I happened to meet my old contemporary, 
Thomas Gemmell, Esq., of the Advertiser^ in Newmarket 
Street. He shook hands very cordially, and said, " Well, 
Mr Paterson, I never had an opportunity before, but I now 
say, that the Observer has not had an editor since you leftP 
I thanked Mr Gemmell for his good opinion, and certainly, 
when I recollect the many newspaper feuds we had, I gave 
him credit for sincerity. 

During the first few years of my sojourn at Ayr, society 
appeared to have broken loose altogether; so many new 
theorists seemed to have sprung up in various departments 
of philosophy, or natural science. The town was inundated 
with lecturers, chiefly from Glasgow, and they came generally 
prepared with adepts, who professed to be physically over- 
come by their illustrations. Among other subjects, that of 
mesmerism was much run upon by a certain class of 
enthusiasts, who went so far as to profess an entire belief 
in all the extravagances attributed to the science. Various 
public attempts were made on respectable parties to put 
them into the mesmeric state, by waving of the professor's 
hands before their eyes; but somehow the procedure 
generally broke down before the fact attempted was estab- 
lished. Spirit-rapping, and all the other array of natural 
impossibilities were essayed. Whether the people of the 
county town were not superstitious enough, I could not 
say ; but the adventurers, who plied them strongly, generally 
had to decamp without any success to boast of. 

I returned to Edinburgh, but found myself so thoroughly 
out of acquaintance with the press^ that I felt quite alone, 
as it were. Besides, I began to see that a person upwards 
of forty is no longer considered young, and experiences 
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undreamed of difficulties in the way of situations; and 
these always increase upon him. 

The Obit-Book. 

I was thus in a manner compelled to fall back upon ray 
original business as a printer. Before doing so, however, 
I produced " The Obit-Book of the Church of St John the 
Baptist, Ayr ; with a Translation, and a Historical sketch, 
Illustrative Notes, Index, etc.," demy 4to. Prior to leaving 
Ayr, I had 'spent several months in copying this work from 
the original volume in vellum, belonging to the Church, 
which, in the course of my searches in connection with the 
" History of the County," I had fallen in with among the 
other records, under the keeping of the town-clerk. I 
had even gone so far as to procure a number of subscribers 
for the Obit-Book, so I was in a manner bound to have it 
printed. 

The volume was accordingly undertaken by Mr A. 
Murray, then in Miln's Court, afterwards in Hanover Street. 
As in most other cases, I consulted Mr Maidment about 
this publication. He recommended his friend, Mr Turn- 
bull, advocate, who had some time before issued a prospectus 
of the " Scottish Monasticon," and had a reputation for such 
works. He made great changes on one or two of the 
sheets, altering the characters and marks for the abbreviations 
in Latin. I considered that he was absolutely spoiling the 
work, for I knew that I had been most careful in transcribe 
ing it. The fact is, I found that he had studied these 
abbreviations from an English source. Now, there always 
had been, and still is, a great difference between the English 
and Scottish monasticon systems of writing — the latter being 
plain and simple in comparison. I must say that I was 
very glad when he found that it involved too much trouble 
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for him to go on. I then set myself to undo, in as 
far as possible, what he had altered, and went on without 
him. The circumstance, however, convinced me that he 
was a person of considerable pretension ; and I was not 
much surprised at the troubles he got involved in after his 
removal to London. The work was completed, and de- 
livered to the subscribers. 

The " Obit-Book," means simply the record of funeral 
obsequies, arranged in the form of a calendar. Every 
month — no matter the year — the deaths of certain parties are 
recorded, for which the prayers or chants of the Church have 
been engaged in former or recent times. From this record 
of deaths, many local facts became known, and much that 
was historically or genealogically interesting discovered. 
For example, it showed, within a few years, the precise age 
of the " Auld Brig " of Ayr, to which great antiquity had 
been assigned, and about which so much speculation was 
indulged. It must have been built about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Tradition says, it was erected by two 
maidens of the name of Lowe, whose effigies existed in 
stone built into the upper wall of the bridge, within these 
few years. The sisters, it is said, were moved to expend 
their means in this way, from the many lives annually lost 
in crossing the ford. 

Improperly schooled in youth as I had been, I found the 
translation of the " Obit-Book " a difficult task, and many a 
weary day I spent in teaching myself the dead language of 
the Church. I had previously applied to the rector, and 
nearly all the teachers of the Ayr Academy, but not one of 
them could assist me. The reason was, perhaps, easily 
accounted for. The language of the " Obit-Book " consisted 
chiefly of contractions, and the Latin is not so classical as 
that which a modem scholar is acquainted with. 
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Poems of the Sempills of Beltrees. 

In 1848, the "Poems of the Sempills of Beltrees, now 
first collected, with Notes and Biographical Notices of their 
Lives," were produced in one volume Svo. Of this work, 
only 250 copies were printed, and it was understood that 
Mr Thomas Stevenson, then in Princes Street, was to pur- 
chase the whole impression, it being arranged that Dr 
David Laing should give his assistance in the compilation. 
I had great faith in this gentleman's reputation in such 
matters, and I went zealously to work. I was much dis- 
appointed, however, in discovering, after the sheet was 
thrown off, that the poem attributed to Francis Sempill, 
entitled " A Discourse between Law and Conscience," could 
not be his, as he was not in existence at the time. The 
piece was printed from a broadside, and the only authority 
Dr Laing had for supposing it the production of Sempill, 
was, that it resembled his style. Latterly, however, I was 
fortunate in the discovery of some MS. writings of Francis 
Sempill, author of " Maggie Lauder." 

Mr Thomas Stevenson, Bookseller. 

In 1850, I think it was, I agreed with Mr Stevenson to 
write and print the j^^^w// volume of the "History of Ayrshire," 
for which he was to pay ;^5o for each part, there being four 
in all. Afterwards, at his own suggestion, it was arranged 
that there should be z, fifth (half-part) to complete the work. 
There was, unfortunately, no precise time fixed for the issue 
of each part. Consequently, after the first, he felt in no par- 
ticular hurry for the next. This was vexatious to me, for I had 
understood that the parts were to follow as rapidly as they 
could be produced. It was a loss of time, and otherwise ex- 
pensive, to be kept idle, when prepared to go on. The result 
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was that we quarrelled at every settlement When the half- 
part was ready, I wrote him that, in consequence of his ill- 
treatment, I must have the money first, and he might examine 
the sheets at a place appointed, or afterwards, just as he 
thought proper. To this he would not agree, but forced me 
into a plea before the Sheriflf. The case was continued for 
a couple of years. At length Sheriff Gordon gave a deci- 
sion so thoroughly in my favour, as remarked by his lordship, 
that my opponent " had not a leg to stand upon." He had 
all the expenses, on both sides, to pay — amounting to about 
;^6o. It is needless to add, that Mr Stevenson and I have 
never been friends since ; but the curious part of the story 
remains to be told. 

I happened, while the plea was in progress, to have 
deposited the sheets of the half-volume, tied up in a parcel, 
with the late Mr Milne, stationer, then in Hunter Square, to 
whom I was indebted a few pounds, that they might be 
forthcoming when the case was decided. A few months 
before this happened, Mr Milne engaged a young man, 
rather a stranger to his business. Thinking the sheets in 
question were of little use, he sold them to a hawker as 
waste paper. I was then living in Glasgow, but, on hearing 
of the affair, came to Edinburgh, and made inquiry, but 
found that the recovery of the sheets was hopeless. Going 
back to Glasgow, I immediately had the half-part reprinted. 
Before it was finished, the sheets were demanded by Mr 
Stevenson, who had become aware of the circumstance. 
When ready, they were sent to his address, but refused. 
Since that period he has steadily declared to his customers 
that the book never was finished. Some time afterwards, I 
disposed of the half-part to Mr Stillie. Still, he persists in 
saying, that the ** History of Ayrshire" never was finished! 

In the same year, 1850, I think, "The Poems and Songs 
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of William Hamilton of Bangour ; collated with the MS. 
volume of his poems ; and containing several pieces hitherto 
unpublished, with illustrative notes, and an account of the 
author," were undertaken. Charles Kilpatrick Sharp, Esq., 
had promised to add a few notes to some of the poems. He 
did so, very unostentatiously calling at the office while the 
volume was at press. Mr Sharp was justly celebrated for his 
knowledge of parties who had flourished in Edinburgh in a 
bygone age. This edition was also purchased by Mr 
Stevenson, 

Memoir of Fillans, Sculptor. 

Fillans had recently died before I proceeded to Glasgow 
in 185 1. While there I was frequently a visitor at the 
house of Mrs Fillans. The work was chiefly undertaken 
at her request, joined by Miss Fillans, who undertook to 
give it all the artistic aid in her power. The volume was 
rather of an ambitious cast The chief works of art in which 
Fillans had been engaged were to be reproduced in the first 
style of lithography, by Maclure & Macdonald, and the 
letterpress was by the Messrs Blackie. In the literary de- 
partment, I was left chiefly to the aid of a huge pile of 
letters, written by Fillans from France, Italy, and most 
places where he had been in England and his own country. 
These letters generally told their own story, and indicated 
much of the writer's feelings. Miss Fillans, who had con- 
siderable aptitude for drawing, prepared most of her father's 
sketches and etchings for the lithographer. They were very 
beautifully finished. 

Mr M*Lellan, coach-builder, who had been a warm fiiend 
to Mr Fillans, when alive, understanding that I had imder- 
taken the literary department, offered every assistance in his 
power. I sent him proofs regularly, so that he had the 
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advantage of seeing that everything was properly stated. 
While the work was in progress, I had occasion to call fre- 
quently at his house. He lived then considerably west on 
the Sauchiehall Road. He was a member of the Town 
Council at the time, and engaged in many personal and dis- 
agreeable discussions.* He was concerned, too, rather 
deeply, in some building speculations, part of which he 
meant to leave as a legacy to the town, together with his 
extensive collection of paintings. This, he intended, ap- 
parently, as the foundation of some kind of an institute for 
the arts. Just as the memoir of Fillans was about a close, 
Mr M'Lellan took seriously ill, and retired to Mugdoch 
Castle, in Stirlingshire. He survived only a few weeks. 
After his decease, his affairs were found to be so involved, 
that the trustees were compelled to realise the whole amount 
of property left by him, in order that they might be able to 
clear off the obligations on his estate. Taking, however, 
Mr M'Lellan's intentions into consideration, the Corpora- 
jtion of Glasgow stepped in, and paid to the trustees the 
sum of about ;^4o,ooo, in order that the benefaction might 
be secured. Thus, what was then known as the M'Lellan 
Buildings and Gallery of Paintings, had the name of the 
Corporation substituted in place of that of the original pro- 
prietor and collector. 

Memoir of Sir John Dalzell. 

In 1857, while living at Lochend Cottage, Musselburgh, 
I was engaged by Miss Dalzell, Edinburgh, to aid her in 
finishing a work on Natural History, undertaken by her 
brother, the late Sir John Dalzell, author of " Scottish Super- 
stitions," etc. He did not live to complete the work, which 

* Like Edinburgh, Glasgow was then much annoyed with sundry 
very talkative, if not abusive, councillors. 
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consisted chiefly of engravings. I had occasion to call on 
Miss Dalzell frequentiy in Edinburgh, and found her quite 
a lady of the old school. She had, naturally, a very exalted 
opinion of her late brother. Sir John, and was anxious to 
have the work properly completed in which he was engaged 
at his death. She spoke much of her brother, and told 
many anecdotes of him and his favourite studies. Most of 
his publications I brought with me for consultation before 
writing his memoir, which I completed in good time for the 
printer, and was handsomely remunerated by the lady. She 
was unwell when I called one day, and I was much surprised 
to see her death in the newspapers not long afterwards. 

'Wauchope of Niddrie-Merschell. 

" History and Genealogy of the family of Wauchope of 
Niddrie-Merschell." This thin 4to was printed for private 
circulation by the family. It was also brought out in 1857. 
I was employed by Mr Wauchope to look over his old family 
papers, enter them into a book, and put them up into sepa- 
rate wrappers, so that they could be laid hold of at any time. 
This occupied me many weeks. It was then in the fall of 
the year ; but I used to walk up and home every day, taking 
lunch with the family. The two eldest sons, William and 
Andrew (now in the army), were then young, and at school. 
Miss Wauchope (now married), quite a girl, was at home. 
Mrs Wauchope was then living, and lunched generally with 
, us. I passed the time very happily at Niddrie, while thus 
employed. Master Andrew was at home during the vaca- 
tions, and on one or two occasions he showed me over the 
grounds, and escorted me through most of the apartments 
of the old tower. It is altogether a pretty place. The 
original castie had been destroyed by fire towards the end 
of the sixteenth century. Many of the old parchment 
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documents bore marks of the burning. It was intentionally 
set on fire by the feudal enemies of the family. The young 
laird of Niddrie-Merschell was with Bothwell, when he rode 
to Stirling gates to intercept Queen Mary, prior to her mar- 
riage with that nobleman, and the whole family may be said 
to have been tinged with Jacobitism, with the exception of 
Sir John, who built the oldest portion of the present house. 
Mr Wauchope, I recollect, was much delighted with a lock 
of hair, found in one of the old escritoires, carefully folded 
up, with the inscription, " This is a lock of the hair of James 
the Second." The hair was dark, but mixed with grey. It 
was cut from the monarch's head before interment Mr 
Wauchope had a great taste for paintings, and there were 
not a few that testified to the fiiendly feeling that existed 
between the old royal family and their house. 

Wallace and his Times. 

It was here one day that I discovered the painting of 
Wallace, On leaving the dining-room after lunch, I inquired 
at Mr Wauchope if he could tell me whose portrait was that 
which occupied the mantelpiece. "That," he said, "is 
Wallace, Sir William Wallace." It had been a long time in 
the house, and always bore the name of Wallace, but when, 
or how it came there, he could not tell. When I began to 
write " Wallace and his Times," I applied for liberty to take 
a copy of the portrait. Mr Wauchope at once granted the 
favour, and the artist I sent made a first-class painting of it, 
so like, that few could tell which was the original. While 
taking the copy, the artist found that it was originally oval 
in shape, but had been extended on other canvas, so as to 
fill up the space in the mantelpiece. I afterwards found a 
notice of the portrait in an old inventory, as far back as 
1707. I concluded that it had come to Niddrie-Merschell 
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through the Craigie-Wallace family, one of the Niddrie 
ladies having become the wife of Sir William Wallace, who 
commanded the Jacobite cavalry at Killiecrankie in 1698. 
I had a difficulty in making up my mind about writing a 
history of Wallace. It was a bookseller*s proposition at 
first, and I did not see what I could make of it After 
thinking of Blind Harry, and what his object was, I began 
to see my way more clearly. Lord Hailes found fault with 
him as a historian, having omitted all mention of Wallace 
at the affair at Irvine. Blind Harry did not pretend to be 
the historian of Wallace, but simply his biographer. Viewed 
in the latter capacity, he was right, for Wallace was not at 
Irvine at all. As his biographer. Blind Harry relates that he 
had previously gone with a body of his followers to the West 
Highlands, to aid Campbell of Lochow against his enemies^ 
M*Fadzean, Macdougal, and other traitors, but for whose 
timely assistance he would have been overpowered. Wallace 
succeeded in defeating MTadzean, who was slain, and his 
Irishmen, together with the disaffected Highlanders. Wallace 
thereafter held a meeting at Ardchattan, and marched round 
by Loch Tay and Dunkeld, where he floated rafts of wood 
down the Tay to Perth, with which he escaladed the Fair 
City, and put the English garrison to the sword. Strengthened 
by this new view of Blind Harry's poem, I proceeded 
vigorously to work, convinced that, in following his text, I 
was giving the only authoritative narrative of tke great 
patriot's transactions now in existence. In consistency with 
the Blind Poet's idea of a biographer, he could not 'have 
referred to events which did not occur in the life of his hero. 
The publication of this work brought me into acquaintance 
with a family I had never heard of before, the M'Kerlies, 
said to have been formerly of Cruggleton Castle, in Wigton- 
shire. I had first a long communication from the elder 
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brother, Charles, formerly a Captain in the East India Com- 
pany's service ; next, from his brother Philip, of the Ad- 
miralty. They claimed to be descended, as their name 
implied, from Kerlie, the friend of Wallace, who was slain 
by the Monteiths at Robroyston in 1305. I had never 
heard of the M*Kerlies before. Their descent was wholly 
new to me ; and although doubtful at first, further communi- 
cation with the brothers impressed me with the idea that 
there might be something in the tradition so positively 
handed down to them by their father; and I could 
readily believe how Cruggleton Castle came so easily to be 
taken by Wallace, aided by Kerlie, who had been intimate 
with all the intricacies from his infancy. In the new edition 
of Wallace, I gave a detail of the outworks of Cruggleton 
Castle. However, on reconsideration of the claims of the 
M*Kerlies to Cruggleton, with their concurrence, a search 
was made in the Register House, which ended in nothing 
being found to corroborate the family tradition. 

Having announced, in my new edition of " The History of 
the County of Ayr," an intention of adding to it a " History 
of Galloway," I found, when the time came to set about it, 
that I was physically unable to undertake the task. Mr 
M*Kerlie, of the Admiralty, undertook, and had already 
begun, to collect the family history in connection with 
Galloway. No one was so well acquainted with the dis- 
trict, nor could any one perform the work so well. In short, 
it was quite providential that he was at hand, to go on with 
the undertaking. But there is no necessity in pursuing this 
uninteresting subject farther. Suffice it to say, the first volume 
of the " History of Galloway " was finished. My name is 
appended to the preface, stating there, in effect, what I 
have said here. The other volume is yet to come ; and I 

hope he may see the end of it The only evidence adduced 

p 
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that the M*Kerlies ever possessed a stone of Cruggleton, 
was the following, from the Retours : 

"June 20, 1583. 

" James M*Carole, in Crugiltoun Castell, alias in vulgari 
bruthers sone quondam Willielmi M*Carole, burgensis de 
()\i^\\.tTCi—proximior agnatus^ id est consanguineus ex parte 
margaretae M*Carole, filiae legitimae juniores dicti quondam 
Willielmi M'Carole, ejus patris." 

This M*Carole was pressed in as documentary proof of 
the existence of the M*Kerlies. But the truth is, it is more 
likely the service refers to a WKerrel than a M'Kerlie. 

Blind Harry says that Kerlie is but the diminutive of Ker, 
a statement which has led to the belief that Ker was the 
original of Kerlie. Upon this hint, we believe the Kers of 
Kersland, in Ayrshire, claim to be descended from Ker, or 
Kerlie. The ancestor of the brothers M*Kerlie, is said to 
have lost the family papers in crossing the Cree, but the 
public records would have shown some evidence of the claim, 
if they had ever any right as proprietors of Cruggleton. 
Their descent from the friend of Wallace, may, therefore, 
be as fanciful as their claim to Cruggleton Castle. 

The editions of Wallace are embellished by the portrait 
from Niddrie-MerscheL 

Life and Poems of William Dunbar. 

"The Life and Poems of William Dunbar," i860. This 
was the result chiefly of a bookseller's speculation. Laing's 
edition of Dunbar had become so very scarce that it was 
considered out of print* A bookseller in Prince's Street 

* This idea arose from the fact, as we now learn, of the copies hay- 
ing been withdrawn from the booksellers. Some years ago they were 
re-introduced, and have been selling at considerably enhanced prices ; 
thoogh we bcdieve Dr Laing has not any way shared in this advance; 
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bad all but arranged the terms of a new edition of the Poems 
of Dunbar. This occurred in 1859; but, perhaps, luckily 
for him, he fell through the arrangement, and nothing farther 
was said concerning it. The suggestion, however, had got 
hold of me, and I thought that something might be done to 
render the poet more popular — that is to say, by making his 
works more readable. From all I could gather, it appeared 
that Burns had been in no way acquainted with the writings 
of Dunbar. Had he met with them at all in an acceptable 
form, there is no doubt that they would have been a source 
of great delight to him. I accordingly set myself resolutely 
to modernise the spelling, without, in a single instance, 
changing the language ; what words I could not modernise, 
I endeavoured to explain their meaning in footnotes. 

In going over the poems of Dunbar so closely, I began to 
relish them very much, and certainly felt anxious to render 
them as intelligible to others as they were to myself. It be- 
came necessary that I should, from time to time, compare 
the text with Bannatyne's MS. in the Advocate's Library, so 
as to discover the precise meaning of particular words which 
I felt at a loss to explain. In " the Testament of Mr 
Andrew Kennedy," Dunbar says — 

" Cum nihil sit certus morte, 

We maun all die when we have done : 
Nescimus quando, vel qua sorte, 

Na, blind, alane, wait of the inone :'* 

as printed in Dr Laing's edition, I could not make sense of 
the last line. It there reads thus : " na blind allane wait of 
the mone." But my reading of it would be — ** nay, blind, 
alone, to know, or have knowledge of the moon." 

A great many pieces printed in Dr Laing's volume were 
thrown aside, either because they were too " high kilted," 
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or appeared amongst his works merely because tliey re- 
sembled the poet's writings. I entirely endorse what I 
said in the edition i860 : "There are a number of pieces, 
anonymous in all the MS. collections, which have been 
ascribed to Dunbar. Amongst these, the longest is * The 
Freiris of Benvick,' preserved in the Bannatyne and Mait- 
land MSS. ; an edition of it was also printed at Aberdeen 
in 1622 ; in all of which it is given as anonymous. Pinker- 
ton, who printed it from the Maitland MS., 1786, was the 
first to ascribe it to Dunbar ; and not a few have since coin- 
cided in his opinion. With all Pinkerton's ability, however, 
we have no great faith in his dictum. He was too impatient 
and impulsive to form a calm and correct judgment The 
tale, as Dr Laing observes, must have been written before 
the suppression of the greater monasteries by Henry VIII. 
in 1539, thus bringing it near the time of Dunbar. It is, 
besides, a well told, excellent tale, illustrative of the loose 
morality of the Romish ecclesiastics ; but we must be par- 
doned when we say that it has scarcely a single character- 
istic of his composition. It has none of those descriptive 
passages in which his muse loved to revel, and the language 
in which it is clothed is by no means from the same mint 
When neither Bannatyne nor Maitland were aware of so 
popular a poem ever having been attributed to Dunbar, it is 
presumptuous in any writer, however eminent, to parade his 
opinion in opposition to their negative authority. Errors are 
often perpetrated in this manner, and in all cases of anony- 
mous writings, we hold it best to leave them rather without 
paternity than to run the hazard of assigning them to a 
wrong party. Many gross blunders have been committed in 
this way, for it is not enough that an author, so many cen- 
turies ago, was capable of composing certain anonymous 
poems, nor even that they resemble his style. There were 
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several writers in the time of Dunbar, as his * Lament for 
the Makaris * shows, capable of writing such a tale as ' The 
Frieris of Berwick.* Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
he, a priest himself, in daily expectation of a benefice, and 
possibly in possession of a bishoprick before his death, 
would have so far played into the hands of the Reformation 
party by penning such a tale. Indeed, among the pieces 
attributed to Dunbar, there are only one or two so charac- 
teristic of his muse as to deserve a place amongst his works." 
When the sheets of Dunbar were re-introduced to the 
market, the new issue contained a separate notice — a severe 
phillipic against the author of the modernised edition of 
Dunbar. I can excuse the wrath of this special notice. 
That Dr Laing was angry at the cheap edition — although 
undertaken under the impression that the larger was out of 
print — does not surprise me ; still more, that he was annoyed 
at some of my remarks in explaining the meaning of obscure 
passages. Of all the literary gentlemen in Edinburgh to 
whom I have been introduced, he is the only one with 
whom / am not on speaking terms. What is the cause of 
this, I am ignorant. After my return from the west country, 
where I had been located for a few years, I was sur- 
prised to find that in the Register House, in his own library, 
and elsewhere, he paid no attention to my recognition, 
although we had been previously very intimate ; but at last, 
sure that he must have conceived some umbrage towards 
me^ I then gave up any farther attempt to improve my posi- 
tion. The reason I allude to this petty affair here, is to show 
that the umbrage could not have arisen out of " Dunbar," 
insomuch that it existed long before my little edition was 
thought of — at least four or five years previously. That he 
was aggravated by it, I have no doubt. I recollect that he 
was on intimate terms with Mr Thomas Stevenson, anti- 
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quariaii bookseller, before I left for Glasgow in 1851, and 
ol his having remarked, that it was a pity I should have 
gone to law with him. l)r Laing was mistaken, for it was 
Stevenson who dragged me into the Sheriff-Court, as I have 
already stated. But the cause of his dryness probably ori- 
ginated in this intimacy. 

Life and Poems of James the Fifth. 

This volume was undertaken in 1859. The object was 
to do justice to the memory of a monarch who lived at an 
unfortunate period, both as to political and ecclesiastical 
affairs. I have always had a sympathy for this adven- 
turous king, and I think I have not exceeded the strong 
grounds of the case when I award him the chief place as a 
poet, and as a king zealous for the literary glory of his 
country. The Reformation dimmed the lustre of his sceptre, 
and its chief promoters were not honest towards him. 

Origin of the Scots and the Scottish Language. 
This little treatise was produced in Glasgow in July 1855. 
The object of the publication is pretty well explained in the 
preface. The subject was long a matter of keen discussion 
among the learned of the last century ; and it was with the 
view of arriving at something like a tangible conclusion, 
that the question was entered into. Since that year (1865), 
the fashion in literary circles has gone thoroughly in favour 
of the Irish descent of the Scots ; yet we cannot reconcile 
this opinion with the lack of all authority. The Roman 
historians — upon whom alone the earlier history of Scot- 
land rests — are all silent as to Ireland being the only Scotia 
of the Scots, The chronicles of Ireland do not embrace the 
period of the Roman conquest ; and we know that the 
Dalriadini were not in Argyleshire till the beginning of the 
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sixth century. Are we to believe that the Scots^ who were 
unceasing in their attacks, in conjunction with the Picts 
were merely a foreign contingent, and that they had no 
other object than a desire to stem the tide of Roman victory ? 
We know that the greater part of Scotland was occupied 
by the Picti, or Cruithne ; that the Dalriadini were of the 
Cruithne of Ireland, and that the Culdees — of the same race 
— who followed soon after, were instrumental in placing the 
Scots on the throne of the Picts ; but the question as to 
whether the alone Scotia of the Scots was in Ireland or 
present Scotland has not yet been satisfactorily decided. 
The Scots in Ireland evidently were not of the original stock, 
and there may be something in the idea after all, that the 
name originated in their being Scuits, wanderers, driven forth 
by the Roman conquerors. For it was not till centuries 
after the time of Agricola, that they became powerful and 
supreme in Ireland. It is worthy of repetition, too, that it 
is only Orosius, and other foreign ecclesiastics, by whom the 
Scuits are spoken of as the Scots of Ireland. The Scuits of 
Ireland had made themselves conspicuous in the spread 
of Christianity, hence their being better known ecclesiastically 
to foreigners than their countrymen of Albyn. 

The Picti of Scotland and the Picti of Ireland, it is now 
admitted, were of the same race of Celts : but of later im- 
migration — more akin to the modem Welsh. The early 
topography of Ayrshire, Galloway, Fife, and indeed the 
greater portion of Scotland, proves this. Agricola first 
assailed Britain in 78. The battle of the Grampians was 
fought in 81. Between even the last of these periods and 
297, when the Scots are first mentioned by the Roman 
authors, there was ample time for the Scuits, (the dispersed, 
or wanderers) to have grown to influence and power in 
Ireland. We see now, that, by the return of the Dalria- 
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dini to Argyleshire, and other colonies of the same people 
to Galloway and along the western coast generally, that they 
had no difficulty in comingling with the people previously 
setded in these districts. The Scuits or Scots acquired 
a deeper Celtic while in Ireland; but, the Picts being also 
Celtic they easily amalgamated with their former countrymen. 



WRITTEN FOR THE BURNS CENTENARY IN 1859. 

Joy to the hour when Burns was bom, 
Come, fill your bumpers to the brim, 

A round, with a cheer, to Scotland dear, 
And a bumper deep and strong to him — 

The Bard, who swept old Scotia's l)rre. 
With magic sweetness, and a power, 

Surpassing all who tried before — 
Surpassing all until this hour. 

Deep did he drink at freedom's spring, 
That well'd so strong in Wallace' time, 

His strains, with patriotic fire, 
Are echoed back from every clime. 

Where'er he roams, in grief or joy. 

The Scotsman's heart still homeward turns, 

And firm and statelier is his step. 
When he thinks of Wallace and of Burns. 

How Wallace fought and Bruce achieved, 
The Bard in glowing strains hath sung — 

Strains that, however time may roll, 
Must still keep Scottish freedom young. 

The voice that lifted is to night. 
Will speed the vision of the Bard ; 

When man to man shall brothers be, 
And sense and worth have due regard. 
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Then joy to the hour when Bums was bom, 
Come fill your bumpers to the brim — 

A round, with a cheer, to Scotland dear, 
And a bumper deep and strong to him. 



" The Contemporaries of Burns." 

The editor of the Kilmarnock edition of Burns has im- 
pugned our statement in this work, that William Simpson, 
teacher, was the author of the lines beginning, 



" What ails ye now, ye lousie 



"1 



and not Bums. The averment, as stated in " The Con- 
temporaries," is none of mine, but rests upon the authority 
of the late Patrick Simpson, brother of William, also paro- 
chial teacher of Ochiltree, who was well known in that 
village. 

The story is to this effect Thomas Walker, tailor in the 
Poole, not far from Ochiltree, was a rhymster, and ambitious 
to have a poetical epistle from Burns, such as William Simp- 
son had previously received. He accordingly addressed a 
rhyming letter to the poet, giving him advice on the eve 
of his contemplated embarkation for the West Indies. No 
answer arriving at the Poole, Tom Walker was much 
chagrined. He called upon William, telling him his sor- 
rows. Simpson conceived the idea of playing a trick upon 
the unhappy tailor; and addressed the poem in question 
to him, appending the full name of the poet — " Robert 
Burns" — to the document. It found its way to the Poole, 
and so proud was Tom Walker of what he considered a 
compliment, that he immediately called on the teacher, and 



i 
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showed him the letter, in the belief that it really came from 
Burns. William Simpson could scarcely refrain from " let- 
ting the cat out of the bag ;" but he did refrain. The next 
time he met Bums, he told him what he had done. " You 
did well," said the poet, laughing ; " you have thrashed the 
tailor much better than I could have done ! " 

Now, this is the substance of the story related in " The 
Contemporaries of Burns." The Kilmarnock edition says, 
after stating that the poem in question first appeared in a 
Glasgow edition, along with the "Jolly Beggars,** in 1788: 
** Nevertheless, the editor of an excellent work, called * The 
Contemporaries of Burns,' has propounded a most absurd 
theory, and ventured to make assertions to the effect of 
fixing its authorship on William Simpson, schoolmaster at 
Ochiltree. The reasons and arguments he adduces for 
fathering this poem on Simpson, a quarter of a century after 
his decease, are quite unsatisfactory and unworthy of dis- 
cussion. The date, 1783, which, in the same chapter, he 
assigns to the composition of the Twa Herds, is also an 
evident error." 

" The Contemporaries" was published in 1840, and the 
statement, so far as we know, has not been questioned till 
now (1871). Luckily I am still living, and should like to 
know if the editor has any authority for his assumption that 
the poem was the composition of Bums ? The statement, 
as I have already said, is not mine, but that of Patrick 
Simpson, a person well on to eighty years of age at the 
time. His brother, William Simpson, who died in 181 5, 
left a manuscript volume of poems, which Patrick could 
repeat from memory, and no doubt had in his possession. 
The poem, it must be recollected, was written as a joke 
upon the tailor, in the name of Burns. No wonder, then, 
that it should resemble his style ; and yet, if looked into. 
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few persons will say that it is his. In coarseness it certainly 
is like. The opening line, for example, 



" What ails ye now, ye lousie 



M 



is perhaps too much like the style of Bums, and we think 
little wonder that Cromek exclaimed, in reference to this 
and the poem of Tom Walker, 

** Is this the poetry of Bums ? '* 

The fifth stanza, in particular, is decidedly weak, and 
unrhythmical. In fact, such doggerel, with the exception 
of one or two stanzas, is quite unequal to Bums. It did 
not appear either in the first, second, or yet in Currie*s 
edition (though it might have been kept out of the latter, 
in consequence of its indelicacy). It first appeared in some 
Glasgow publication, as we have said, in 1788 ; but though 
in the company of the " Jolly Beggars," there is no certainty 
that it is the production of the poet at all. It is too much, 
therefore, to say that " the theory is most absurd.'* It is a 
very absurd thing to attribute poems to parties because they 
resemble their style ; and decidedly so in this case. The 
testimony of Patrick Simpson, who was esteemed a man of 
verity, is entirely against the idea that Burns wrote the reply 
to the tailor; and assuredly the internal evidence of the 
authorship is by no means overwhelming. Various pieces, 
the production of William Simpson, are given in " The 
Contemporaries,'* which amply bear but his ability to have 
written the lines in question. 

It may be a mistake, or a misprint, as to the Twa Herds, 
in 1783, in place of 1785. In "The Contemporaries" it is 
plainly stated that the information about William Simpson 
and Burns was taken from the recitation of Patrick Simpson, 
and our notes may not have been absolutely correct. 
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This autobiography has been written under many dis- 
advantages, failing memory perhaps being the chief. This 
is not quite the result of age — though I am now upwards 
of sixty-six — but of an accident. On my way home from 
the Register House, on a Saturday in October 1869, 1 fell 
forward with great violence on my forehead. Those who 
saw me thought I had fallen from epilepsy, and the doctor 
treated me for concussion of the brain. I was for several 
hours insensible and my memory has always been defective 
since. My limbs are also much affected, being hardly able 
to walk. This I attribute to two rheumatic fevers, following 
close upon one another while in Ayr, so long ago as 1842-4 ; 
still I am able to pursue the business I have followed for these 
last twelve or fourteen years, viz., a searcher of records. 

I got into this line chiefly through my " History of Ayr- 
shire." Being frequently applied to in reference to family 
history, I at last resolved to devote my attention to that 
pursuit alone. 
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[The following list of Memoirs, as far as recollection serves, were 
written by Mr Paterson, subject, of course, to the editorial revision of 
Mr Maidment, during the period he was employed on the publication 
** Kay's Edinburgh Portraits."] 

Vincent Lunardi, in his Basket, ready to ascend. 

A group of Aeronauts. 

The Right Hon. Colonel Lennox. 

Colonel Hunter. 

Rev. William Robertson, D.D., Author of the " History of 

Scotland," and "Charles V." 
Dr William Robertson, D.D., in his full Clerical Dress. 
Quarter-Master Taylor. 
Cock-Fighting Match between the counties of Lanark and 

Haddington. 
James Donaldson— O Drouth! 
Alexander Thomson and Miss Crawford. 
Retaliation ; or, the Cudgeller Caught. 
Henry, Viscount Melvill, and the Hon. Robert Dundas of 

Arniston, Lord-Chief-Baron of the Court of Exchequer. 
Bailie James Dickson and Bailie James Torry. 
William Doyle, Samuel Sone, and William Foster. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.B., giving the Word of Command. 
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General Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.R, viewing tlie army 

encamped on the plains of Egypt. 
Lauclilan M^Ibin. 

Second Print of Do. 

Captain George Gordon, Captain George Robertson, and 
Jolin Grieve, Esij., Lord Provost of Glasgow. 

Rev. Hugh Blair, D.D., of the High Church, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Henry P>skine, Dean of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates. 

James Bruce of Kinnaird and Peter Williamson. 

Mr William Martin, Bookseller and Auctioneer in Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr Thomas White before the Court of Justiciary. 

The Rev. Joseph Robertson Macgregor, first minister of the 
Edinburgh Gaelic Chapel. 

The Rev. James Lawson of Belvidere, " the Job of present 
times." 

An Exchange of Heads. Hugo Amot, Esq., Mr William 
Macpherson, and Roger Hog, Esq. 

The Rev. John M*Lure, Chaplain to the Grand Lodge. 

Mr Alexander Wood, surgeon. 

Captain Hind. 

Robert M'Queen of Braxfield, I^ord-Justice-Clerk. 

George Pratt (the Town-Crier). 

The Rev. Dr John Erskine, late of the Old Greyfriars 
Church, Edinburgh. 

Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Banker- in Edinburgh. 

Thomas Fraser (a natural). 

The Marquis of Huntly, afterwards Duke of Gordon. 

Sir James Montgomery of Stanhope, and David Stuart Mon- 
crieff, Esq. of Moredun, His Majesty's Barons of 
Exchequer. 

Rev. Greville Ewing. 
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The Earl of Hopetoun, with a distant view of the Hopetoun 
Fencibles. 

Charles Hay, Esq., Advocate. 

Lord Newton on the Bench. 

The Earl of Errol and the Right Hon. Lord Haddo. 

Voltaire, the French Philosopher, and Mr Watson, an Edin- 
burgh Messenger. 

Mr William Smellie, printer, F.R.S., and F.A.S. ; and Mr 
Andrew Bell, engraver. 

The Right Honourable David, Earl of Leven and Melville. 

The Right Honourable Lord Adam Gordon. 

The Right Honourable Lord Adam Gordon, and His Royal 
Highness the Count D'Artois, afterwards Charles X. 

John Dhu of the City Guard. 

Sir William Naime, Baronet, Lord Dunsinnan. 

Mr Ralph Rylance. 

Levelling of the High Street of Edinburgh. 

Mr Robert Meikle. 

Mr Thomas Neil, Wright and Precentor, in the character of 
" The Old Wife." 

Major Campbell of the Thirty-fifth Regiment 

The Royal Edinburgh Volunteers — Mr Archibald Gilchrist. 

John Davidson, Esq., and Lord Henderland. 

George Paton, Esq.', Lord Monboddo, and Dr Hutton. 

David Ross, Lord Ankerville. 

Francis Home, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica in the 
University of Edinburgh, and one of the King's Physi- 
cians for Scotland. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Haddington, Sir William Forbes 

of Pitsligo, Bart, and Sir James Hunter Blair, Bart 
Dr William Cullen. 

William Brodie, Deacon of the Incorporation of Wrights 
and Masons, Edinburgh. 
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George Smith and Deacon William Brodie. 

General Buttons, an American Officer. 

Mr John Wright, Lecturer on Law. 

John Wright, Esq., Advocate. 

The Rev. William Beat, minister of Kilmeny. 

James Marshal, Esq., W.S. 

Rev. John Wesley. 

Sir James Grant of Grant, Bart., with a view of his regiment, 

the Strathspey Fencibles. 
Dr Alexander Monro, sccundus^ Professor of Anatomy. 
Rev. John Kemp, D.D., one of the Ministers of the Tolbooth 

Church, Edinburgh. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Graham and the Right 

Hon. the Earl of Buchan. 
Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, in the uniform of the 

Royal Edinburgh Volunteers. 
Andrew Nicol, with a Plan of his Middenstead. 
Three Legal Devotees — Andrew Nicol, Mary Walker, and 

John Skene. 
Four Bucks — Dr Eiston, Signor Stabilini, Captain M'Kenzie, 

and Macnab of Macnab. 
Dr Andrew Hunter, Professor of Divinity in the University, 

and Minister of the Tron Church, Edinburgh. 
Lord Craig. 

Mungo Watson, Beadle of Lady Yester's Church. 
James Robertson of Kincraigie. 
Thomas Muir, Esq., younger of Huntershill. 
Sir Archibald Hope of Pinkie, Bart. 

Robert Blair, Esq., Solicitor-General, and afterwards Lord- 
President of the Court of Session. 
Robert Blair, Esq., Solicitor-General. 
The Hon. Robert Dundas of Amiston, Lord Advocate of 

Scotland. 
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Captain James Justice of Justice Hall, and a lady in the 
costume of 1 790. 

Andrew Dalzel, A.M., F.R.S., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Two Shadows — Lord Kames and Hugo Amot 

Neil Fergusson, Esq., Advocate, and the little Polish Count. 

Alexander Hamilton, Professor of Midwifery, 

Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M., delivering one of his sermons on 
the Calton Hill. 

James Gregory, M.D., Professor of the Practice of Medicine 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Dr James Gregory in the uniform of the Royal Edinburgh 
Volunteers. 

Alexander Osborne, Esq., and Francis Ronaldson, Esq., 
two of the Royal Edinburgh Volunteers. 

Rev. Robert Walker, one of the Ministers of the High 
Church, Edinburgh. 

Sir David Rae, of Eskgrove, Bart., Lord Justice-Clerk. 

Mr David Downie, goldsmith, in Edinburgh, tried for high 
treason, along with Robert Watt, in 1 794. 

Mr Thomas Blair, late of the Stamp Office, Edinburgh. 

Dispersion of a Sabbath Evening School. 

Rev. William Moodie, D.D., Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages, and Minister of St Andrew's Church, Edin- 
burgh. 

Thomas Elder, Esq. of Forheth, late Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh. 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Duncan. 

Admiral Duncan on the Quarter-deck. 

Lord Hailes, one of the Judges of the Court of Session. 

Rev. Mr David Johnston, Minister of North Leith. 

Sir James Stirling, Bart, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, in his 
robes. 

Q 
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Henry Dundas, and Sir James Stirling, Bart. 

Lord High Chancellor Loughborough, afterwards Earl of 

Rosslyn. 
John Campbell, Esq. of Blythswood, Lieutenant-Colonel of 

the 9th Regiment of Foot. 
The Hon. Bazil Cochrane, and James Edgar, Esq., Com- 
missioners of the Customs. 
Rev. Dr Thomas Davidson, late of the Tolbooth Church, 

Edinburgh. 
Colonel Patrick Crichton, of the Edinburgh Volunteers, 

with a view of the awkward squad. 
George Fergusson, Lord Hermand. 
Mr John Shields, surgeon. 
Mr Robert Johnston, and Miss Sibilla Hutton. 
Mr John Bennet, surgeon. 
Three Officers of the Hopetoun Fencibles, Lord Napier, 

Major Pilmer, and Major Clarkson. 
Mr John Adams, Master of the Royal Riding Menage. 
Mr William Scott, Mr James Sibbald, George Fairholme, 

Esq., and James Kerr, Esq. 
Rev. William Paul, one of the Ministers of the West 

Church. 
Byrne, the Irish Giant, Mr Watson, Mr M'Gowan, Mr 

Fairholm, and George Cranstoun. 
Allan Macdougall, Esq. of Gallanach, Alexander Watson, 

Esq. of Glenturkie, and Colquhoun Grant, Esq. 
Ensign Macdougall, of the Hopetoun Fencibles. 
Mr James Ray, Dr William Laing, and Dr James Hay. 
George Mealmaker, author of the " Moral and Political 

Catechism of Man." 
Two Turks. 
The City Guard Plouse. Corporal John Dhu. 
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Volume II. 

Mr John Dowie, vintner, Libberton's Wynd. 

The Lawnmarket Coach, or, a Journey along the Mound. 

The Right Hon. Selina, Countess Dowager of Huntingdon. 

James DufF, alias Bailie Duff. 

Major-General Alexander Mackay, Deputy Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Forces in Scotland. 

Allan Maconochie, Lord Meadowbank. 

General James Grant of Ballindalloch. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Moira, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces in Scotland. 

The Commander-in-Chief addressing the Edinburgh Spear- 
men. 

Mr John Wemyss, Mr Robert Clerk, and George Pratt. 

Two Booksellers — Mr William Coke and Mr John Guthrie. 

William Butter, Esq., and Sir John Morrison. 

James Alexander Haldane, Esq., Minister of the Taber- 
nacle, Leith Walk. 

Sergeant-Major Patrick Gould and an Edinburgh Volunteer. 

Mr Benjamin Bell, surgeon. 

The Five Alls — Rev. Dr Andrew Hunter, the Hon. Henry 
Erskine, James Rocheid, Quarter-Master Taylor. 

Rev. Dr Thomas Hardie, Minister of Haddo's Hole, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Dr Andrew Duncan, sen.. Professor of the Theory of Medi- 
cine in the University of Edinburgh. 

Dr Andrew Duncan in 1797. 

Major Andrew Eraser, the Hon. Andrew Erskine, and Sir 
John Whiteford, Bart. 

Sir John Sinclair, Bart., of Ulbster. 

Lord Stonefield. 
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Mr William Grinly, broker and auctioneer. 

The Hon. Alexander Leslie, Lieutenant-General and Colonel 
of the 9th Regiment of Foot. 

Dr James Hamilton, senior. 

Mr William Mason, Secretary to the Grand Lodge. 

Rev. James Baine, A.M., First Minister of the Relief Con- 
gregation, South College Street 

Ebenezer Wilson, brassfounder. 

Sir Henry Campbell, Bart., Lord President of the Court of 
Session. 

Mr John Campbell, Precentor. 

A Medley of Musicians. 

William Wilson, or " Mortar Willie." 

Dr Thos. Snell Jones, Minister of Lady Glenorchy's ChapeL 

William Forbes, Esq., of Callendar. 

Dr Gregory Grant. 

Rev. James Lapslie, Minister of Campsie. 

O'Brien, the Irish Giant, and William Ranken, Esq. 

Faithful Service Rewarded. 

Mr George Williamson, King's Messenger and Admiral 
Macer for Scotland. 

Mr Francis Braidwood, cabinetmaker. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Eglinton, when Major of Lord 
Frederick Campbell's Regiment of Fencibles. 

Rev. James Struthers, Minister of the Relief Chapel, Col- 
lege Street. 

Rev. Mr Struthers. 

Lord Monboddo, in the Court of Session. 

Old George S3ane, a famous piper in his time. 

Sir John Leslie, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Old John Tait, the Broom-maker. 

James Hume Rigg, Esq., of Morton, Isaac Grant, Esq., of 
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Hilton, Archibald Macarthur Stewart, Esq. of Ascog, 

the Hon. Captain (afterwards General) John Leslie, 

and Captain William Wemyss. 
Rev. Dr Buchanan, one of the Ministers of the Canongate 

Church. 
Old Widow Ellis. 

The City Tron-men ; or, Chimney Sweepers. 
William Cumming, Esq. 

Rev. John Wesley, Dr Hamilton, and the Rev. Mr Cole. 
Sir William Honyman, Bart, of Armadale. 
Rev. Dr Alexander Tumbull, of Dalladies. 
Margaret Suttie, a hawker of salt. 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, Esq. of Killileagh, in Ireland, 

and the Hon. Simon Butler. 
Citizen M. C. Browne. 
Rev. John AValker, D.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 

the University of Edinburgh. 
M. De Latour, Painter to the King of France, member of 

the Royal Academy of Painting at Paris, etc. 
Mr Thomas Paine, Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the 

American Congress. 
Captain James Burnet, the last Captain of the City Guard. 
Samuel M'Donald, in the uniform of the Sutherland 

Fencibles. 
Mr Charles Sinclair, one of the Delegates to the British 

Convention. 
Rev. David Black, Minister of Lady Yester's Church, Edin- 
burgh. 
Thomas Jefferson, Esq., President of the United States of 

America. 
Major-General Aytoun, and the Due D'Angoul^me. 
Alexander M*Kellar; or, "The Cock o* the Green.*' 
Lord Polkemmet 
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James Gillespie, Esq. of Spylaw, and his brother, Mr John 

Gillespie. 
Rev. Dr John Colquhoun, of the Chapel of Ease (now St 

John's Church), Leith. 
Major Charles Johnstone, when an Ensign in the Hopetoun 

Fencibles. 
Andrew Donaldson, teacher of Greek and Hebrew. 
" Petticoat Government." 
Campbell of Sonachan laughing at the print of " Petticoat 

Government" 
Mr Thomas Sommers, his Majesty's glazier for Scotland. 
Mr Francis Anderson, W.S., Mr James Hunter, and his son, 

Mr George Hunter. 
Rev. Robert Culbertson of the Associate Congregation, 

Leith. 
The Right Hon. Charles Hope of Granton, when Lord 

Advocate of Scotland. 
Right Hon. Charles Hope, Lieutenant-Colonel commanding 

the Edinburgh Volunteers. 
The Right Hon. William Pitt. 

The Right Hon. William Pitt and Henry Dundas, after- 
wards Lord Melville. 
Dr Thomas Hay, City Chamberlain, and Sir James Stirling, 

Bart. 
Colonel Munro, a well known blue-gown beggar. 
Sir Henry MoncreifF of Wellwood, Bart, one of the ministers 

of the West Church, Edinburgh. 
Sergeant William Duff, of the 42d Regiment, or Royal 

Highlanders. 
Lord Balmuto. 
Rev. James Hall, D.D., of the Secession Church, Broughton 

Place, Edinburgh. 
Mr Hamilton Bell, W.S., carrying a vintner's boy from Edin- 
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burgh to Musselburgh, and Mr John Rae, surgeon- 
dentist, accompanying him in the character of bottle- 
holder. 

Mr Edward Innes, and his second, Mr James Cooper, fol- 
lowing after Mr Bell. 

The Artist under examination by Sheriff Pringle, with the 
pursuers Bell and Rae, sitting behind. 

The Hon. Sir Nash Grose, one of the Judges of the Court 
of King's Bench. 

Harvey Christian Combe, Esq., Lord Mayor of London. 

Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart., Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
in his Robes. 

Kev. Charles Simeon, M.A., of Trinity Church, Cambridge. 

Archibald M'Carthur, piper to the late Sir Reginald Mac- 
donald Stewart Septon, of Touch and Staffa, Bart. 

Mirza Aboul Hassan Khan, Envoy Extraordinary from the 
King of Persia to the Court of Great Britain. 

Mr John Finlayson, formerly a writer in Cupar-Fife. 

Rev. David Dickson, minister of New North Church, Edin- 
burgh. 

Hugh Macpherson, sometime clerk to the late Perth Carriers. 

Mr Henry Johnston in the character of Hamlet. 

Rev. John Jamieson, D.D., of the Associate Congregation, 
Nicolson Street. 

Robert Craig, Esq. of Riccarton, seated at the door of his 
own house, in Princes Street. 

David Smythe, Lord Methven. 

General Francis Dundas, Sir Henry Jardine, Sir Robert 
Dundas of Beechwood, Bart., Captain Hay, the late 
Earl of Eglinton, and the Misses Maxwell. 

Rev. John M*Donald, of the Gaelic Chapel, Castle Wynd, 
Edinburgh. 

Lord Cullen, one of the Senators of the College of Justice. 
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The Edinburgh Fish women. 

William Macdonald, officer of the Highland Society of 

Scotland. 
Sir William Miller of Glenlee, Bart., one of the Senators of 

the College of Justice. 
Lieutenant General Vyse, in command of the Forces in 

Scotland. 
Rev. Dr James Peddie, of the Associate Congregation, 

Bristo Street. 
Rev. Dr Peddie in 18 10. 

Andrew M'Kinlay, tried for administering unlawful oaths. 
James Mackonnel, alias Captain Moffat, at the Bar of the 

High Court of Justiciary. 
Betty Dick, town-crier of Dalkeith. 
Two chairmen, or " the Social Pinch." 
James M*Kean, at the Bar of the High Court of Justiciary. 
Sir William M'Leod Bannatyne (Lord Bannatyne). 
Warning a Councillor. 
John Steele. 
Mr John Austin, author of a "System of stenographic 

music." 
Robert Kay, Esq. architect. 
Captain Billair and his wife, who, though a tall woman, 

always wore high heeled shoes. 
The last sitting of the Old Court of Session. 
Rev. Alexander King, of the Relief Congregation, Dalkeith. 
Francis Jeffrey, Esq., Advocate, now one of the Senators of 

the College of Justice. 
Captain Dalrymple, and Miss Macdonald of Clanronald. 
The Lovers. 

Dr John Brown, alias " The Devil killer." 
Miss Bums, a celebrated Beauty of last century. 
A political set-to ; or, " Freedom of Election illustrated." 
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Mr Pierie, and Mr Maxwell. The Ladies are in the costume 
of 1785. 

Rev. George Husband Baird, D.D., Principal of the 
University, and one of the Ministers of the High Church 
of Edinburgh. 

Provost Elder and Principal Baird. 

Dr John Hope, Professor of Botany, Edinburgh University. 

Second Division of the Court of Session. 

Jerome William Knapp, LL.D., Deputy Clerk of Arraigns. 

Three Social friends. Mr Robert Kay, Mr Louis Cauvin, 
and Mr David Scott. 

Mrs Smith, in the costume of 1795. 

The Honourable William Ramsay Maule, of Panmure, now 
Lord Panmure of Brechin and Navar. 

A. Colquhoun, Esq. of Killermont, Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, and A. Maconochie, Esq. (now Lord Meadow- 
bank), then Solicitor-General. 

The Honourable Francis William Grant of Grant, Colonel 
of the Inverness-shire Militia. 

Rev. David Dickson, D.D., one of the Ministers of St 
Cuthbert's, or West Kirk, Edinburgh. 

Twelve Advocates, who plead with wigs on. 

Rev. James Francis Grant, St George's Chapel, Edinburgh. 

The Craft in danger. 

Robert Sym, Esq. Writer to the Signet. 

Rev. Henry Gray, A.M., St Mary's Church, Edinburgh. 

Mr Robert Macgachenj, accountant of Excise. 

Twelve Advocates, who plead without wigs. 

John Rose, Esq., of Holme, in the uniform of the Grant 
Fencibles. 

Major Key, and the Right Honourable Lord Clive, (now 
Earl of Powis), of the Shropshire militia. 

Archibald Campbell, city officer. 
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W^ORKS BY MR PATERSON. 



History of the County of Ayr; with a Genealogical 
A ccount of the Families of Ayrshire. 4 vols, crown 

8vo. Second Edition, 1863. J. Stillie, Princes Street. 

The Obit-Book of the Church of St John the Baptist, 

Ayr,' with a Translation, and a Historical Sketch, Illus- 
trative Notes, Index, etc. Demy 4to, 

The Scottish Journal of Antiquities. 2 vols, royal Svo. 

Kay's Edinburgh Portraits (letterpress sketches chiefly 
written by Mr Paterson). 2 vols. 4to. 

Contemporaries of Burns, and the more Recent Poets 
of Ayrshire. Demy Svo. 

Origin of the Scots and the Scottish Language. 

Foolscap Svo. 

Life and Adventures of James the Fifth. Edinburgh, 

1862, Post 8vo. 

The Poems and Songs of William Hamilton ofBangour; 

collated with the MS. volume of his Poems, and con- 
taining several Pieces hitherto unpublished ; with Illustra- 
tive Notes, and an Account of the Life of the Author. 
Post 8vo. 

History and Genealogy of the Family of Wauchope of 
Hiddri&'MerschelL Demy 4to. 

Life and Poems of William Dunbar. Edinburgh, i860, 

1 2 mo. 

Ballads and Songs of Ayrshire, with introductory sketches 

and Notes. Demy 8vo. 

The Poems of the Sempills of Beltrees, with Notes and 

Biographical Notices of their Lives. Post 8vo. 

Wallace and his Times. Foolscap 8vo. 

Memoir of James Fillans, Sculptor. 4to. 

History of the Regality of Musselburgh, with Extracts 

from llie Town Records. Crown 8vo. 



Preparing for Publication, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

}N^R8 OF WE HIGHLANDS and LOWLANDS. 

Illustratfid. 

WITH INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON 

Dr Skene's ** Early Memorials of Scottish History," 

SHOWING THAT 

The Isles and Highlands were always in a state of disaffection to the 
Crown of Scotland ; and that the superiority of arms, acquired by the 
Highlanders under the Marquis of Montrose in the Royalist wars of 
Charles I. were owing chiefly to the transition state of the Lowland 
warriors — having laid aside the Scottish spear, and adopted the 
heavy gun and unimproved bayonet ; while the Highlanders adhered 
to the sword and targe, to which they had been accustomed from the 
days of the Romans. 

Sketches are given of the battles, from Harlaw down to that of Culloden. 



SCOTTISH SURNAMES; 

A 

Contribution to Genealogy. 

BY 

JAMES PATERSON, 

Searcher of Records, . 

AUTHOR OF "THB COUNTY OF AYR, AND THE FAMILIES OF AYRSHIRE,*' " THE LIFE 

AND POBMS OF DUNBAR,'* ETC 

The genealogical facts, illustrative so far of some of our National 
Surnames, are from notes of Searches made for parties during the last 
ten or twelve years. The names embraced are as under : 

Femies of Femie Castle ; Femie of Highfield, Hertfordshire ; Cuning- 
hames of Bridgehouse and Lainshaw ; Wauchope of Niddrie- 
Merschell ; The surname of Paterson ; Campbells of Lochdochart ; 
Russells of Kingseat and Slipperfield, Peeblesshire ; Branches of 
the Slipperfield family ; Descendants of Captain Alexander 
Montgomery, (author of the ** Cherry and the Slae ") in the North 
of Ireland ; * Kennedys of Knocknalling, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

*^* Copies of this work may be had of the Author, 4 Lord Russell 
Place, Edinburgh. 

* It has been generally supposed that Captain Alexander Montgomery had no 
children. 




LIST OF BOOKS 



PUBLISHED SY 



MAURICE OGLE & CO. 




GLASGOW. 



THE 

POETICAL WORKS 

OF 

SIR WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 

EARL OF STIRLING, &C., 

1 5 80- 1 640. 

Now first Collected^ with Memoir and Notes ^ j vols,, post 8vo, 



M. OGLE & Co. have much pleasure in drawing the attention of book 
buyers to the above important Work. 

The rarity of the Original Editions is well known to book collectors ; and 
when copies do occur for sale, a very large price can readily be obtained for 
them. For instance, a copy of the Recreations was priced £$0, and a copy of 
the 1616 Edition of the Tragedies ;f2i, in the Bib. Ang. Poet. The 1607 
Edition of the Tragedies, bound along with the Aurora, has brought £% 8s. at 
public sale. Of other Editions, copies cannot be traced at any public sale for 
upwards of Thirty years. 

The Edition now proposed will detail in Foot-notes the principal of the 
numerous variations in the different Editions; and besides giving all the Poems 
published by the Author in his own volumes, will give the various pieces con- 
tributed by him to other works, ascribed pieces, &c. 

The impression will be strictly limited to three hundred and fifty copies, of 
which twenty will be on large paper; and the impression being thus restricted, 
Subscribers are respectfully requested to forward their names to the Publishers, 
or to their Booksellers, as early as possible. 

Price to Subscribers. 

Ordinary Paper, 330 Copies printed (uniform in size with Dyce's 
Edition of Ford, and Aldine Poels large paper). 3 Vols., 
post 8vo, ;f I 10 o 

Large Paper, 20 Copies, printed on Whatman's hand-made 
paper. 3 Vols., small 4to, 3 3 o 

Vol. I contains the Miscellaneous Poems and the Tragedy of Croesus. 

Vol. 2 contains the Tragedies of Darius, Julius Caesar, and 

The Alexandrsean, &c. 

, Vol. 3 contains Doomsday. 



Now ready, in One Vol., Crown 8vo, price ^s. 



THE 



Ballad Minstrelsy of Scotland; 

ROMANTIC AND HISTORICAL. 

COLLATED AND ANNOTATED. 



This Collection comprises not only the best Ballads of our principal Ballad 
Collections from Ramsay to Buchan, but also the best Stanzas, Phrases, and 
even Words carefully collated from all the different versions of the same Ballad. 
The sources from whence the various Ballads and versions of Ballads were 
derived are likewise, as far as possible, pointed out, and reference made to 
similar Ballads of other Lands. The store of valuable antiquarian information 
gathered together by the vast and varied Reading and Research of Scott, 
Jamieson, Kinloch, Sharpe, Motherwell, and Laing among Scotish 
Editors, and by Professor Child, of America, is laid under contribution in the 
Introductions and Notes which accompany the Ballads, the aim being to make 
the work an Encyclopaedia of Scotish Ballad lore. 



** A critical and scholarly edition of the Ballads of Scotland, in a volume 
which is a model of careful editing, and a marvel for its cheapness." — Star, 

** Altogether the Book is at once the best and cheapest of its kind with which 
we are acquainted. The getting up of the volume, we ought to add, is 
exceedingly handsome. — Greenock Telegraph, 

" We are glad to see the appearance of so excellent a collection of Scotish 
Ballads as the one before us." — Standard, 

"Availing himself of the numerous collections of previous compilers, the 
Editor of this work has, by means of careful, and, we doubt not, laborious 
comparison, been able to present our Scotish Ballads in perhaps as complete a 
form as they have ever appeared in; and the explanatory and other notes are 
not only interesting in themselves, but prove the industry and research brought 
to bear upon the task." — Dumfries and Galloway Courier, 

" In typography and binding, and in the taste displayed, this volume is not 
behind those issued from the press of Edinburgh, London, and Cambridge." — 
Galloway Advertiser, 



Just ready ^ in One Voi.j Crown 8v0y clothy price js. 



THE 



SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 

CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE TIME OF MOTHERWELL. 



The aim of this Collection is to present to the Public a work at once anti- 
quarian and popular. It gives every Song worthy of remembrance on account 
of past and present popularity; antiquarian, or literary merit. Each Song bears 
the name of the author, when known, and is accompanied by a short biographical 
introduction ; or, if anonymous, the Editor has been careful to note where the 
Song first appeared, together with any facts in its history worth relating. Long 
notes have generally been avoided as useless. The work is prefixed with an 
Introduction investigating the remains of the Early Scotch Songs, and a notice 
of the principal printed Collections, from the Tea Table Miscellany onwards. 

The following synopsis will give an idea of the extent and plan of the 
work :— 

Introduction. 
Part I.— James V. to Union. 
„ 2. —Ramsay to i 776. 
„ 3.— Burns to Motherwell. 
„ 4.— Jacobite Songs. 

Index of First Lines. 



"It is the most convenient and exhaustive collection we have seen of the 
* Songs of Scotland,' which, taken as a body of lyric poetry, have not been 
surpassed even by the lyric poets of Greece, hitherto the supreme masters of 
the l3n:ic muse." — Standard, 

" Very few Englishmen, and very few Scotchmen, too, we may add, know 
the real wealth of the poetical literature of Scotland. The collections of 
Ritson, Watson, Sibbald, Herd, and Jamieson, are rare and expensive. The 
present collection appears to be very fairly compiled. Generally speaking, the 
antiquarian has no taste for poetry, while the poet possesses no antiquarian 
knowledge. The present edition combines both the tastes of the poet and the 
antiquary. * * * On the whole, we can speak most favourably of the 
present collection." — Westminster Review. 

** The editor has done his duty well, and has greatly enhanced the value of 
the work by a genial introduction, graceful sketch of our national poets, and 
illustrative notes. — Northern Ensign, 




Now ready ^ Crown 8vo^ ^32 pp.^ clothy price 6s, 



BARBOUR'S BRUCE, 

EDITED FROM THE MANUSCRIPT 

IN THE 

ADVOCATES' LIBRARY, EDINBURGH, 

DATED 1489, 
WITH NOTES, AND A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 

By JOHN JAMIESON, D.D. 



A REPRINT OF THE CELEBRA TED EDITION OF 1820. 



"The Reprint is as good as the orighial, and therefore worth purchasing 
at once." — Athencpum. 

** Messrs. Ogle & Co. have done good service to Scottish Literature by 
their Reprint of * The Bruce.' " — London ScoUman. . 

" The present Publishers have just reproduced, in a neat and portable 
form, *The Bnice,* a work which has iustly been regarded as the ^Eneid of 
Scotland. It is the earliest heroic, Poem produced in any dialect of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, and may be characterized as the * well of Scottish undefiled/" — 
North British Daily Mail. 

**We gladly welcome the appearance of the First Volume of a New 
Edition, in convenient form, of the fine old Poems of * The Bruce* and 
* Wallace. ' " ^Scotsman. 

** The Edition of * The Bruce' now before us is printed, we are informed, 
from Dr. Jamieson's Edition of 1820. It may therefore be relied on for accu- 
racy in all the minutest details. There is a brief and interesting Memoir of 
Barbour, with Notices concerning his great Poem, and then follow the Argu- 
ments of the Fourteen Books, into which the Poem is divided. The volume is 
admirably printed, and the taste displayed in its production reflects much credit 
on the publishers." — Ayrshire Express, 



Now ready. Crown 8vo, 460 pp,, cloth, price 6s. 



Blind Harrys Wallace^ 

EDITED FROM A MANUSCRIPT 

IN THE 

ADVOCATES' LIBRARY, EDINBURGH, 

DATED 1488, 
WITH NOTES, PRELIMINARY REMARKS, AND GLOSSARY, 

BY JOHN JAMIESON, D.D. 



A REPRINT OF THE CELEBRATED EDITION OF 1820. 



" The present volume forms the complement of the former (the Bruce), and 
in point of accuracy and typography is by no means inferior. To this volume 
there is added a Glossary, applicable both to * The Bruce ' and * The 
Wallace.*"— iV. B, Mai/, 

**It has been supposed that the editor had it in his power to give a more 
correct edition of both works (Bruce and Wallace) than any that has yet been 
published, as he had bestowed much attention on the antiquated language in 
which they are written. In his search for the best authorities for illustrating 
the words in his Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, he found 
it necessary, not merely to consult the manuscripts, but for ensuring all possible 
accuracy, twice to correct the printed editions from them literatim. 

" In preparing these works for the press, he has again had recourse to the 
manuscripts, and has paid all the attention he was capable of to their accuracy. 
He cannot presume to boast that they are free from errors, but he flatters 
himself that these will be found to be few, and where he has observed any of 
consequence, he has corrected them in the notes. He has also marked the 
folios of each Manuscript on the margent at the proper places, that a reference 
to them might be more easy if the reader should find it necessary." — ^Dr. 
Tamieson's Preface. 



Now ready y in One VoL^ Foolscap 8v0y cloth ^ price ss-t 

(Beautifully printed on Toned Paper; uniform with Aldine Poets.) 

One Hundred Copies printed on large thick paper, price I2s, 6d. 



THE 

•POEMS AND SONGS 

OF 

Sir A lexander B oswell, 

OF AUCHINLECK, Bart. 

Now FIRST Collected and Edited, with a Memoir, 
By ROBERT HOWIE SMITH. 



tl 



Mr. Smith has done a good service to the public, and to the memory of 
poor Sir Alexander Boswell, by this volume." — Dundee Advertiser. 

" This is a well got up volume. The publishers have done their part well. 
The editor and Ae author of the Memoir has done his part no less well" — 
Ayr Observer, 

** By the men of Ayrshire, Sir Alexander Boswell's memory is cherished, 
and his name venerated, as one who filled with no ordinary degree of ability the 
duties of his position in the coimty ; but as a writer of characteristic poetry and 
Scottish Song he deserves a far wider fame." — Sheffield Telegraph. 

** The memory of Sir Alexander Boswell, his public spirit, his literary tastes, 
and his sad end, is still green, not alone in the district where the family name 
continues to be revered, .... but over the whole west country. The 
name of the author of 'Jenny's Bawbee,' * Jenny dang the Weaver,' * Taste 
life's glad moments,' * Skeldon Haughs,' &c.. of the spirited proprietor of 
the Auchinleck press, and of the originator of the movement which resulted in 
the erection of the monument to Bums on the banks of the Doon, can never be 

omitted from the historical records of the West of Scotland. 

Following the Memoir is a list of the privately printed works from the Auch- 
inleck press, of great interest to all curious in these things. The Songs 
and Fugitive Pieces which follow are reprints of the original editions,giving 
title-pages, advertisements, dedications, and notes. The whole makes a very 
handsome volume, and will be valued by all of literary note." — Ardrossan and 
Saltcoats Herald. 



In Two Vols,y Crown 8vOy doth^ price 12s. 



THE 

POETICAL WORKS 

OF THE LATE 

Henry Scott Riddell, 

EDITED FROM 

HIS MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTED WORKS, 

WITH MEMOIR, 

BY JAMES BRYDON, M.D., 

HAWICK. 



" Henry Scott Riddell, whose memory will exist and be revered so long as 
Scotland has a history. The name of the author of * Scotland Yet,' is a name 
that can never perish. Of all the lyric poets of Scotland, he was the most 
intensely patriotic. Her hills, and streams, and glens, he loved with a love 
exceeding that of women, and his love has found expression in strains that, 
coming from, appeal directly to, the heart" — Shanghai Evening Courier. 

** We have thus dipped here and there into the thoughts, grave and gay, 
which Henry Scott Riddell has interwoven in verse, leaving abundance 
behind in which every tasteful reader will discover fresh beauty and additional 
reasons for ranking the good, kindly old man, who so lately passed from 
amongst us, in the illustrious roll of Scotland's poets, and in that noble array 
of benefactors of their species, who have tried with single-hearted purpose to 
make their fellow-men happier and better, by leaving behind them incentives 
to be good and do good on pages unsullied by evil thought." — Hawick 
Advertiser. 

" The executors of the late Mr. Riddell deserve the thanks of the public 
for undertaking and producing such a handsome edition as the one we have 
noticed, and Dr. Brydon for devoting his time to editing and superintending 
the work, a labour which, on the whole, has been done in a painstaking and 
creditable manner." — Kelso Mail, 



Now readyy in One VoL^ Crown 8v0y sewed^ price 6d., or cloih, is. 



THE 

GENTLE SHEPHERD, AND SELECT SONGS 

' Of ALLAN RAMSAY, 

Carefully Edited from the Early Editions ^ with Memoir and Notes, 

Now ready, in One Vol,, Crown 8v0y 104 pp,^ price 6d., or doth, is. 



THE SELECT 

SONGS OF BURNS & TANNAHILL, 

CAREFULLY EDITED, WITH MEMOIRS. 
Now ready, in One Vol, Crown 8vo, g8 pp„ price 6d., or cloth, is. 



THE 



Jacobite Songs and Ballads 

of scotland: 

A Collection of the best Pieces relating to the Jacobite Rebellion, 
Arranged in Historic Order, with Notes. 



Now ready, in One Vol,, Crown 8vo, price 6d,, or cloth, is. 



THE QUEEN'S WAKE, 

By JAMES HOGG (the Ettrick Shepherd), 

CAREFULLY EDITED, WITH MEMOIR. 



Now Publishing^ in Vols,, at Intervals. 



THE 

COSMOPOLITAN LIBRARY; 

A SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS 

IN ALL LANGUAGES. 



1. GIL BLAS. Traducida al Castellano, por el Padre 

Isla. Nueva Edicion. Corregida y revisada. In One 
Volume, Crown 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d.; or in cloth extra, 
price 4s. 6d. 

2. DON QUIJOTE. El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don 

QuijOTE de la Mancha, compue esto por Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra. Nueva Edicion. Corregida y 
revisada. Crown 8vo, sewed, 4s. 



3. PAUL ET VIRGINIE. Par Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre. Crown 8vo, sewed. Preparing: 



I > <■ I ■■ < ' 



Shippers and Teachers treated on very liberal terms for supplies 
of the above Valuable Works, They are carefully Edited^ 
beautifully printed on good paper y and are the Cheapest Editions 
in the market. 



Now ready y with Portrait and Illustrations^ and printed on fine 
Toned Paper y Crown 8v0y cloth y price js, 6d. 



Autobiographical Reminiscences: 

By JAMES PATERSON, 

Principal Writer of the Memoirs in ''Kay's Portraits,'' and Author of " The 
History of the County of Ayr," " The Contemporaries of Bums^'' and 
various other Works, 

INCLUDING RECOLLECTIONS OF 

* EARLY YEARS ON THE STRUTHERS' FARM, AND IN MAY- 
BOLE, AYRSHIRE. 

VOYAGE TO, AND LIFE IN, IRELAND IN 1816. 

THE RADICAL YEARS, 1819-20, IN KILMARNOCK. 

THE FIRST ELECTION FOR THE KILMARNOCK DISTRICT 
OF BURGHS IN 1832. 

"KAY'S EDINBURGH PORTRAITS," AND HOW THEY WERE 
GOT UP IN 1838-39. 

"THE CONTEMPORARIES OF BURNS.*' 

"THE AYR OBSERVER," 1839. 

THE EGLINTON TOURNAMENT. 

" HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF AYR." 

DR. CRAWFORD OF LOCHWINNOCH. 

LIEUTENANT FULLARTOUNE OF OVERTOUNE, AND HIS 
LITERARY LABOURS. 

THE ABERDEEN PRESBYTERY,— AYR. 

MARRIAGE OF THE MARQUIS OF BUTE, 1845. 

MARRIAGE OF THE MARQUIS OF AILSA, 1846. 

LIEUTENANT EWART, AND THE "FIGHT FOR THE STAND- 
ARD." 

ALSO, LITERARY REMINISCENCES OF 

THE OBIT BOOK; THE POEMS OF THE SEMPILLS OF BEL- 
TREES; MEMOIR OF FILLANS (THE SCULPTOR); MEMOIR 
OF SIR JOHN DALZELL ; WALLACE AND HIS TIMES ; LIFE 
AND POEMS OF DUNBAR; LIFE AND POEMS OF JAMES 
THE FIFTH; ORIGIN OF THE SCOTS AND THE SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE. 

LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO KAY'S PORTRAITS, &c., &c., &c 



NOW PUBLISHING. 



THE WAVERLEY DRAMAS; 

A SERIES OF PLAYS FOUNDED ON 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 

OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



A Collection comprising the earlier produced Dramas, founded 
on the Waverley Novels, is a work which has long been desired 
by every person of taste. Many of the Plays were written with 
Sir Walter Scott's own approbation, and in the case of one at least, 
there is reason to suppose, with his own assistance. 

Part I., containing WAVERLEY, and GUY MANNERING, 
complete in One Volume, sewed, price 6d., is ready, and will be 
followed in rapid succession by 

Part IL, THE ANTIQUARY, and ROB ROY. 

Part IIL, OLD MORTALITY, and HEART OF MID- 
LOTHIAN. 

Part IV., MONTROSE, and THE BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
MOOR. 

Part v., IVANHOE, and THE BLACK DWARF. 

Part VL, THE WHITE LADY OF AVENEL, and MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS, founded respectively on the Monastery, 
and The Abbot. 

Part VII., KENILWORTH, and THE PIRATE. 

Part VIII., FORTUNES OF NIGEL, and PEVERIL OF 
THE PEAK, &c., &c., &c. 

Vol. I., containing the first eight of the Dramas named, with 
Introduction, will be issued in brown cloth, similar to the 
Centenary Edition, and in the Roxburgh Style, similar to the 
48 Vol. Edition of the Novels, price 3s. 6d. 



Now ready ^ in One Vol^ handsomely bounds cloth extra gilt, and 

gilt edges y price js, 6d, 



GEMS 

OF 

SCOTTISH POETRY 

A N D so N G: 

COMPRISING 

ALLAN RAMSAY'S " GENTLE SHEPHERD.'' 
ALLAN RAMSAY'S ** SELECT SONGS." 
ROBERT BURNS' " SELECT SONGS." 
ROBERT TANNAHILL'S " SELECT SONGS." 
THE JACOBITE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
JAMES HOGG'S "QUEEN'S WAKE." 



No handsomer Volume of Scottish Poetry could be given as a present at 
anything like the same price. 



** Form about as nice a remembrancer of home poetry to send by book-post 
to friends, either in the remote east or the far west, as any which at this moment 
we could name. Receivers of such a kindly gift would, we are sure, pray 
heartily that the shadow of the sender might never grow less." — Ayr Observer, 



Now ready J in One Vol, Crown 8v0y price jj. 6d, 



T^he Genesis of the Angels; 

Or, The Mosaic Narrative of 
GEOLOGY AND RELIGION RECONCILED. 



Nearly ready y a New Edition^ printed on fine Toned Paper^ and 
handsomely bound in One Vol, Crown 8v0y clothy gilt, 

THE 

QUEEN'S WAKE: 

A LEGENDARY POEM. 
By JAMES HOGG, 

THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
With a Memoir of the Author, 

Illustrated with Six Photographs, by Wilson of Aberdeen, viz.:— 

1. ST. MARY'S LOCH, AND HOGG'S MONUMENT. 

2. HOLYROOD. 

3. LOCH LEVEN. 

4. GLEN-GYLE. 

5. MELROSE ABBEY. 

6. lONA. 

Forming a fine copy of this masterpiece of Scottish Poetry for the Drawing- 

Room Table, or for a Present 



** The * Queen's Wake ' is a garland of fair forest flowers, bound with a band 
of rushes from the moor. It is not a poem, not it, nor was it intended to be 
so. You might as well call a bright bouquet of flowers a flower, which, by 
the way, we do in Scotland. Some of the ballads are very beautiful, one or 
two even splendid, most of them spirited, and the worst far better than ever 
was written by any bard in danger of being a blockhead. * Kilmeny ' alone 
places our (ay, our) Shepherd among the undying ones." — Professor Wilson 
in * * Recreations of Christopher North. " 

** The * Queen's Wake' will never die, while it has enshrined within it the 
beautifiil story of * Bonnie Kihneny.'"— i'/Zr/w^ Observer, 



Preparing for Publication^ in Two Volumes. 



THE EVERGREEN^ 

A COLLECTION OF 

SCOTISH POEMS, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO MOTHERWELL, 

Comprising a complete Collection of the 

POPULAR POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 



This Collection will Include Complete Poems by 

Scot. Sempills of Beltrees. 

Maitland. Ramsay. 

Montgomery. Hamilton of Bangour. 

Hume. Crawford. 

Lindsay. Burns. 

Dunbar. Hogg. 

Henryson. Scott. 

Ayton. Cunningham. 

Drummond. Motherwell, &c. 

Tn short, the Work will contain representative Pieces from the Works of all 

the Scotish Poets, Ancient and Modem. 

Preparing for Publication ^ in One VoL^ Crown 8vo, cloth. 



EARLY SCOTISH METRICAL VERSIONS 

of the 

PSALMS OF DAVID, 

BY 

KING JAMES VI., SIR WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN, MURE OF ROWALLANE, 

MONTGOMERY, &a 

From Earlv Editions, and from Manuscripts. Uniform with SiR William 
Alexander's Poems. 



In the Pros, Uniform with the ^ BjJJjJ Jlinstrelsj cf Sx^Sa.'U: 



THE 



Ballad Minstrelsy of England; 

A COMPLETE 

COLLECTION OF THE BEST ENGLISH BALLADS, 

WITH NOTES, &C. 

By the Editor of " The R\llad Minstselst of Scotland.* 



In the Press, Uniform with Abcre, 



The Songs of England, 

CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 

WITH MEMOIRS AND NOTES, 

By the Editor of ** The Songs of Scotland." 



Preparing for Publication, Uniform with the Above* 



THE 

BALLADS AND SONGS 



OF 



IRELAND, 

WITH INTRODUCTION, MEMOIRS AND NOTES, 

Forming a Choice Collection of 
THE POPULAR MINSTRELSY OF IRELAND. 



GLASGOW: MAURICE OGLE & CO. 
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